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Porte de La Concorde. 


Patout, Architect. 


EXPOSITION 


PNeGE ENA TIONALE © DES 


ARTS DECORATIFS ET. INDUSTRIELS 


MODE RINES: =: 


FE probléme architectural n’était pas simple. Pour 
situer l’exposition au coeur de Paris, embellir ses 
fétes du décor mobile de la Seine, on ne pouvait 
trouver qu’un espace étroit, pour ne pas dire 

exigu. 

L’Esplanade des Invalides et le Cours la Reine n’eussent 
point été suffisants. On se saisit du Grand Palais, maquillé, 
selon l’expression des architectes, c’est-a-dire arrangé; le 
grand hall qui se hérisse annuellement des ceuvres des 
sculpteurs des artistes frangais, couvert et aménagé en 
stands. Il y a la un escalier a double révolution qui est 
sans doute le plus spacieux et le plus commode des escaliers 
architecturaux de Paris. Il est devenu une série de marches 
d’accés a un Salon des Fétes dont la décoration picturale 
a été confi¢ée a Jaulmes. On ne pouvait mieux choisir. 

Ce n’est point que Jaulmes soit supérieur a tout autre 
peintre franc¢ais. Mais il est parmi nos grands décorateurs, 
le plus purement et le plus traditionnellement francais. 
Il songe a l’antique mais aussi au XVIII° siécle. La lecon 
de Chassériau qui conciliait la pureté d’ Ingres et le mouvement 
de Delacroix n’a pas été perdue pour lui. II redoute la 
paleur de certaines fresques aux colorations trop adoucies, 
dans le but de les bien marier a la pierre. 

Ajoutez un don de grace, l’art d’encadrer d’un décor 
nourri, appuyé de formes rectilignes savamment enrubanné 
et de courbes dans les jeux d’accessoires, des formes 
sveltes de femmes et de jeunes gens. I] a réalisé un ensemble 
a la fois simple et somptueux: mois de la moisson, joies 
de la péche, fétes des vendanges. 

Peut-on dire que tous les choix de peintres appelés par 
MM. Bonnier et Plumet, a décorer les pavillons, les cours, 
les facades, aient été aussi heureux? J] faut renoncer a 
Vespoir de trouver a l’Exposition des Arts Décoratifs, une 
sélection de la peinture décorative frangaise. 

La place eut manque. 
riche en talents qu’on ne pouvait convoquer tous nos bons 
artistes. Leur petit 
nombre, le peu de souci qu’on a eu de leurs contrastes 


L’école francaise actuelle est si 
On n’en trouve la que quelques uns. 


d’exécution, fait croire que leur réunion est davantage un 
effet du hasard que de la logique. 

Néanmoins on peut se plaire beaucoup a regarder la 
décoration de la Cour des Métiers. 
Guillonnet sont expressives et charmantes. 


Les trois fresques de 
Les thémes en sont résolument modernes. Le peintre 
a traité ses motifs en toute liberteé. 

Voici un théatre de l’avenir, la scéne de plein pied avec 
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les spectateurs, parmi lesquels s’avancent, comme dcs 
statues qui seraient aussi des papillons diaprés, des danscuses. 
Voici un palais de la toilette qui semble le hall féerique 
d’un grand magasin, bien plus vaste que le plus spacieux 
de nos grands magasins. Le fond en poudroie de foule 
indistincte et de soleil. Un orchestre bruit du haut d’une 
loggia. C’est en entendant de belles musiques, que les 
dames choisissent, de gestes qui se rythment, des affiquets 
et des robes de soie, de velours et d’or. 

A cété, les joies et les plaisirs de la campagne. Guillonnet 
qui est un beau feintre est aussi un grand jardinier. Il 
s'est préparé dans un coin agreste de Garches, ot les grands 
arbres ont été ménagés, un jardin petit mais aussi beau que 
Les cor- 
beilles de fleurs y donnent le plus frémissant tapis magique 
entouré de hautes colonnades parfumées et mouvantes. 
C’est ce bel horizon qu'il a donné a la Cour des Métiers. 
Il y résume le luxe deécoratif. 

Mais a cété du luxe, en matiére d’art décoratif, il y a 
la préparation industrielle. 

Elle devait étre représentée. 


les plus magnifiques de nos palais nationaux. 


On a appelé un de nos meilleurs jeunes peintres parmi 
les plus avancés, les plus audacieux: Barat-Levraux qui 
évoque sur sa toile la beauté de l’usine et du cours d’eau qui 
lui donne la lumiére et la force, en quelques formes d’une 
grave sobriéteé. 

Cette Cour des Métiers est orné de belles sculptures: aux- 
quels Charles Plumet a imposé de petites dimensions. Ici, 
il a été bon chef d’orchestre ; les sculpteurs de sont montré 
particulicrement intelligents. 
décoratif. 


Il a obtenu un ensemble 
Et voici, par l’ébauchoir de Marque, de Dejean, 
de Drivier, de Niclausse, etc., tous les métiers représentés 
dans un de leurs gestes essentiels, la modiste, l’orfévre, le 
jardinier, l’ébéniste, d’autres encore, en précieuses statu- 
ettes. Ici, la réussite est compléte. 

Cette réussite de Charles Plumet s’étend a4 tout son 
travail de l’Esplanade des Invalides devenue une manicre 
de petit Escurial, librement traiteé. 

La Cour des Métiers est la poignée d’un ensemble de 
colonnades, soulignées de deux tours d’une_ excellente 
proportion, carrées assez massives, pas trop hautes. Les 
petits pavillons s’encadrent dans la ligne générale, séparés 
par d’immense corbeilles florales ou ies jardiniers de la 
Ville de Paris font merveille. 

C’est une des gloires de Paris que ses jardins. Ses archi- 
tectes-paysagistes et leurs auxiliaires techniques, les jar- 
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diniers, sont de premier ordre. Partout ils ont disposé des 
ensembles verdoyants tres agréables, centrés de fontaines, 
égayés de sculptures, souvent bien choisies. 

Dans ce coin du pavillon de la Ville de Paris, cette téte 
de Faunesse souriante, en pierre, sur une stéle de pierre 
crevassée et ravinée, évoque un aspect d’allée ombreuse 
et solitaire du pare de Versailles. C’est une belle ceuvre 
d’André Abbal, le rénovateur de la taille directe. 

En ce seul point trois fontaines, les Cygnes traités en un 
large modéle trés solide et pittoresque, de Courtois. 

La fontaine du rire de Moreau-Vauthier, un des sculpteurs 
francais les plus audacieux et les plus modernistes. [1 a 
étudié le rire communicatif chez un des hommes qui ont 
le plus fait rire les Parisiens de notre époque, le chanteur 
Dranem. Cette étude documentée du rire, il l’a transporté 
sur un masque et un corps de faune qui s’esclaffe, et le 
rire semble fuser en perles d’eau vive, de la chevelure, du 
torse, de la grimace du faune. 

La une petite fontaine paienne de Mars Vallett et on 
apercoit entre les arbres, prés du joli mas provengal décoré 
extérieurement de fresques par Mathieu Verdilhan, le 
svelte fontaine d’Aronson, un grand et joli corps de jeune 
fille; tout prés, dans le pavillon-jardin des Alpes-Maritimes, 
Vélégante vasque bleue de Germaine Fougére, et la fontaine 
de Proudszinsky, ceuvre de belle sculpture, avec son petit 
faune incliné vers le miroir de l'eau, écartant un chevreau 
qui voudrait, en buvant, en ternir la pureté. 

Dans cet espace du Cours la Reine et des Champs-Elysées, 
majestuesement délimité par les grandes portes d’André 
Ventre et de Patout, le Grand-Palais n’écrase pas. Tout 
de méme il commandait les vastes dimensions de ces portes. 
André Ventre a eu la l’occasion de démontrer encore une 
fois, sa largeur de style, La porte de Patout encadre bien 
la silhouette de la statue de femme dorée qu’a érigée Louis 
De Jean. 

Ces belles portes monumentales contribuent a l’accent 
architectural de l’Exposition. 

* * * * * 

Les architectes devaient éviter l’aspect: Foire de Paris. 

D’un autre coté, ils devaient songer a la couleur de 
Exposition et conserver quelque peu l’aspect forain. 

Ils savaient que l’initiative individuelle, allait selon ses 
convenances, heérisser l’exposition de _ petits pavillons 
disparates. 

Sur ce point, ils ne pouvaient que laisser faire. Des 
artistes, tels que les Perret, modelant leur style sur les 
devaient s’y coudoyer avec des 
Le hasard 


matériaux nouveaux, 
architectes fervents de formules moins neuves. 
a été bon prince. 

Il] faut admettre que tout cet ensemble a été fait pour 
étre vu parmi la beauté de 1’été, le soleil dorant les staffs, 
les marbres, les bois de couleur, les ciments couleur de 
gres rose, les enluminures violentes, le revétement écarlate 
du pavillon tchéco-slovaque, les bois clairs du pavillon 
japonais, la pagode hollandaise, la basilique italienne, 
le beau pavillon majestueux de l’Angleterre, le poste-vigie 
des Soviets, 


Toutes ces simplicités et tous ces éclats s’harmonisent 
a merveille dans l’été de Paris. 

Les architectes ne pouvaient recommencer la parure de 
Seine de l’Exposition de 1900, avec sa rue des Nations, qui 
faisait des bords du fleuve comme un éblouissant et 
précieux bazar architectural, avec des aboutissements 
logiques et des présentations solides de tous les styles 
nationaux. Au moins, y ont-ils réuni un ensemble gai de 
gréles colonnettes, de balcons ajourés, de péniches ornées 
et maquillées, aux coques camoufflées, en aspect de guinguettes 
de luxe et qui prennent leur valeur les soir de féte nautique. 
La lumiére, l’eau, les vibrations du soir, les transparences 
de matiére donnent les effets prévus par les grands décora- 
teurs, tels Lalique, dont la fontaine de verre, prés de la 
Cour des Métiers, refléte si heureusement la beauté diverse 
des heures et les joies de transparence de la lumiére du 
jour et des feux du soir. 


* * * * * 


Cette Exposition vient a son heure. 

Il y a, chez tous les peuples, un élan vers la beauteé. 
L’effort d’un William Morris, en Angleterre, d’un Bracque- 
mond ou d’un Gallé, en France, pour expliquer que la 
beauté plastique est ample et diverse, qu’elle n’est pas 
nécessairement incluse dans un tableau ou une statue ou 
une tapisserie, qu’elle peut fleurir le moindre objet, qu’il 
est utile que les gens vivent parmi des meubles de proportion 
simple et élégante, ces efforts ont porté leur fruit. 

Un intérieur bourgeois d’il y a trente ans, ne comportait 
point d’ceuvre d’art : mauvais tableaux, chromolithographies, 
meubles lourds et partout pareils. 

Il n’est point de demeure actuellement ot un peu d’art 
ne fleurisse et la valeur de la vie s’augmente, si le regard 
est parfois charmé. Le gott public s’est émancipé. Il 
était l’esclave du conveau. Maintenant, il va a l’audace, 
parfois a la témérité. Mais qu’importe un peu d’excés sur 
des principes justes. 

Parfois, souvent, ]’exécution par l'industrie diminue la 
valeur du modele. 

Mais les meilleurs décorateurs du passé, n’ont-ils pas eu 
a regretter que leurs mobiliers, leurs céramiques, leurs 
verreries, leurs tapis, ne pouvant se fabriquer dans de 
larges proportions, le petit nombre de spécimens qu’ils en 
pouvaient créer, demeuraient d’un prix inabordable. 

Les stands nombreux foisonnent de jolis objets et 
affirment la démocratisation logique de la beauté. 

La valeur des expositions des écoles professionnelles 
démontrent que les artistes-artisans recommencent a savoir 
leur métier C’était le voeu d’un Morris, le voeu d’un Rodin, 
le voeu d’un Bracquemond. 

Cette exposition démontre le succés de leurs esthétiques. 

Elle prouve aussi que les architectes peuvent en peu de 
témps édifier au coeur des capitales, un beau palais de 
fétes, varié, diapré, logique, pittoresque et donner aux 
foules, des aprés-midis de clarté pittoresque et des soirs de 
féeries lumineuses. 

GUSTAVE KAHN. 


A General View. 


With Photographs specially taken for THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
by Fred Botssonnas, 12 Rue Boissy-d’Anglas, Parts. 


HERE is a com- 
mon fallacy that 
comparisons are 

: odious. They are, 
to those who like to live in 
the world of illusion, and 
to the drones to whom 
explanations are odious. 
But to those who seek 
reality, comparisons are 
necessary, stimulating, and 
decisive, however wild. 
Therefore, without more 
ado, I propose to compare 
Paris with Wembley. For, 
though they differ in a_ t. 
hundred ways, one of their 
fundamental purposes is the 
same: to attract as many 
millions of ordinary men 
and women as possible. 

The Exhibition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts 
in Paris scores over Wembley at once for place. It will take 
you half an hour to get to the Great Racer, but in five minutes 
you can command your four-franc seat on the Course de 
Paris; for there is no tiresome train journey to complete. 
On the contrary, you merely have to walk across the Place 
de la Concorde, where ten mammoth yellow piers, grouped 
upon a gilt statue, proclaim the exhibition (Plate I), which, 
by the way, is even yet unfinished. 

Though not the main entrance (which lies under the Grand 
Palais), this is the natural way of approach from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Opéra; and as you leave the rue Royale 
the view of the great pylons shouldering above the trees is 
good. The Parisian ought to be grateful for their frank 
modernism in a spot where another triumphal arch would 
presume on his good nature. 

Within the entrance lies the Cours la Reine, an exquisite 
avenue of trees, either side of which is flanked by pavilions 
or gardens. To the right lies the pavilion called Le Ville de 
Paris (Fig. 11) amongst gardens, statues, and fountains (Figs. 
8, 10 & 12); and to the left, half-screened by the foliage, 
the various foreign exhibits, including those of Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Sweden, Holland, Poland, and Belgium; 
and, in addition, the pavilion of Provence (Fig. 16). To 
the left again is the river. 

Now these trees have a purpose. And since they existed 
before the exhibition the fact that they have a purpose 
must be laid to the credit of the architects-in-chief, MM. 
Bonnier and Plumet, who presumably disposed the plan 
on the Mahomet-mountain principle. Their purpose is this : 
they entirely prevent the buildings behind them from being 
seen. No spirit of unseemly and cynical levity dictates these 
words. On the contrary it is profoundly true that nine 
exhibitions out of ten would profit out of all knowing by 
trees. For it is the nature of exhibitions to be heterogeneous 
and composed of loose ends, and trees will cover a quantity 
of sins in a cloud of green. Consider for a moment, what isl 
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shops on the left. 


THE PORTE D’HONNEUR AND THE ENTRANCE PLACE. 


In the middle distance on the right of the Place can be seen 
first, the Italian, then the English Pavilion. 
is on the extreme right, and the Pont Alexandve III with its 
One of the pylons of the bridge can be seen 
beside the British Pavilion. 


behind this avenue. There 
isagraceful bizarre Austrian 
building, all in white (Figs. 
1g) & 915)" a red-brick 
Dutch house fronted by a 
water garden (Fig. 9); a 
rather successful Czecho- 
slovakian extravaganza 
clothed in enormous crim- 
son glazed tiles (Fig. 14) ; 
a sweet Swedish temple 
which discovers with ex- 
quisite nicety a modern 
form within a_ traditional 
convention; charming in 
its naturalness and sim- 
plicity (Plate II) ; a Russian 
pavilion composed cubistic- 
ally of plate glass and 
steely (Figgas): sa = Polish 
building (Fig. 7); a Swiss, 
a Turkish, a Yugo-Slav, and a Chinese. Picture- them 
side by side, discovered to the eyes; then be grateful for 
the trees. 

Indeed, you have only to walk a little farther to become 
acquainted with the meaning of a medley when it is uncon- 
cealed. For the Cours la Reine is bisected at right angles 
by the main axis of the exhibition, exactly at the Porte 
d Honneur (Figs. 1 & 2), forming a small place round which are 
disposed four of the principal foreign pavilions : Belgium, 
Japan, Italy, and Great Britain. The effect is not encourag- 
ing. While the Belgian and Japanese pavilions spar in a 
spineless way, the Italian and British take the gloves off in 
earnest. One has the appearance of a mausoleum built by 
a speculative builder in readiness for the death of a Fascist 
demagogue; the other comes hot from the Architectural 
Association pantomime; and appears incomplete without 
the full A.A. Beauty Chorus rampant on the front step. 
In addition, the Italian building towers above the exhibition 
in the most grotesque way, dwarfing the poor little British 
pavilion, which suffers as a result: a really bad piece of 
exhibition architecture, it is built in the most costly and 
solid thin gilded bricks, and is said to have ruined the Italian 
Government. It can be seen distantly in Fig. 1. 

Perhaps the British pavilion, alone amongst those of the 
foreign nations, fails to reveal its nationality; so palpably 
fails that it has succeeded in attracting attention to Great 
Britain. Even the Italian mausoleum has a strong national 
flavour, but it is safe to say that no stranger would associate 
the British name with the British pavilion, though the 
Union Jack, which hangs to the yard arm, looks not so un- 
happy as one would suppose in this gay company. The fact 
is we have never before built a true exhibition building. 
The pavilions in the Palace of Industry at Wembley, for 
which we are indebted to Sir Lawrence Weaver’s determina- 
tion, started a new era in our conception of exhibition archi- 
tecture. And the building of Easton and Robertson goes a 
bit farther. A criticism will be found in another part, so 


The Grand Palais 
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2 WIN, JEON IS 


DHONNEUR. 


Designed by Henry Favier and André Ventre. 


The Entrance to the Exhibition lics between the Grand Palais and the Petit Palais ; 
the Porte d’Honneur should not ke so big as to vie with either, or so modern as to create a discord. 
necessary to be more circumspect than at the Porte de la Concorde. 
seen always in perspective, and is the colour of aluminium. 


this is not the place to say more. But there can be no doubt 
that the British pavilion is of significance in our exhibition 
history. 

Though the space round which these buildings are grouped 
forms the entrance place, it is also the bridge-head of the 
Pont Alexandre IIT. Hence the main avenue now leaps the 
river, which separates the foreign exhibits on this side from 
the French on the other; running as far as the Invalides, 
whose dome closes the prospect, like the face of a great 
noble at the end of a lane of flunkeys. There are shops on 
the bridge enclosed in a street block by Dufréne, which 
neither retires nor obtrudes ; having distracted attention from 
the shops to itself, it reddens awkwardly, or so it seems, 
when it feels your scrutiny. A difficult piece to handle, this 
bridge ; at any rate the problem has evaded the solution. 

With many of the other French designs, one is left equally 
dissatisfied, for they make little effort to solve the problems 
of modern construction ; they do not even pose them. They 
are content to be witty and unexpected, to be modern in an 
old-fashioned sense. One has the feeling that they make 
good drawings surrounded by the arty futurisms dear to a 
certain school of modernists—the trees elongated or droop- 
ing, tubs of conventionalized flowers, a black or a white 
sky, and all the rest of it. But surrounded by Nature, and by 
Paris, they fall rather flat, The Ruhlmann pavilion, called 


it was therefore essential that 
It was thus 
It is planned in a ziz-zag so that the piers are 


The sculptured panels, representing labour, are by Navarre. 


the Pavillon du Collectionneuy, is perhaps the best French 
building (Fig. 22). It is suggestive, and plastic. The 
Sévres pavilion, with its large pots, is another simple essay, 
and there are scattered about many graceful fountains 
and pieces of sculpture. The great towers are the worst. 
The Staircase of Honour in the Grand Palais is the finest 
thing in the place. 

Yet, if in detail, the exhibition lacks purpose and sim- 
plicity, in general it is admirably assured. The lay-out is 
simple, to a certain extent compressed, and dominated not 
by the main avenue, or by Les Invalides, which crowns the 
vista, or by the Grand Palais, but by the river. This is as 
it should be, for the river adds that air of gaiety which is 
the breath of an exhibition; for an exhibition may be any- 
thing but dull. Unreasonable, revolutionary, fantastic it 
may be, but once it is dull it has failed. Thus, since the 
river, in its nature as water, can never be really dull, it is 
an asset of importance here. One cannot conceive the 
exhibition without it. Indeed, the French have not left it at 
that; they have played a trick with the bridge and the river 
which I will now describe. 

At night, when the whole place is a blaze of lights, the 
bridge becomes a waterfall (Figs. 30 & 32). By a series of 
hidden pipes the water pours from both flanks of the bridge 
upon the river, lit tillit is like fire. At the same time a great 
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A general view of the French portion of the exhibition, taken from a point near the Pont Alexandre IIT 
In the foreground lies the Sévres Pavilion, and in the background the dome of the Invalides. 
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A PLAN OF THE EXHIBITION. 


4. 
The site of the exhibition is marked by the stippled area. 
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fountain plays in the centre of the Seime, now leaping clean 
up into the black sky, now scattering in a cascade innumer- 
able sprays of glittering drops, which make a fine rain upon 
the dark river. And there is the music of the water falling 
and falling. Here is a show, spectacular, even vulgar, 
which has nothing that is not common to fireworks, unless 
it be the subtlety of the water itself. Yet what a piece of 
imagination. It appeals, darkly and vividly, to the primitive 
appetite for grandeur of the human beings who, night by 
night, hang all across the bridge and against the river wall. 
The whole place is fairer at night for night, like the trees, 
hides and unifies. The illumination is done well, throwing up 
simple and impressive masses where daylight would reveal 
a cheap ornament or a thoughtless moulding (Fig. 31). 
Even the great towers discover some meaning, and the ten 
pylons at the Concorde entrance stand like a sign from God, 
portentous of the future, in the midst of a heedless Paris.* 
But what of Wembley ? In treating of Wembley, where 
there is much to criticize, it is too common to take its great- 
ness for granted. Therefore, let us admit first of all that 
Wembley is superhuman. Having made this admission, let us 
proceed to quibble. Wembley, then, is too vast. It is too 
diffuse ; as though the congregation of such a host of activities 
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5. LHe PAVILION OFS Hb aSOVibi. 


Designed by Konstantin Melnikoff. 


6. THE PAVILLON DU TOURISME. 


Designed by R. Mallet-Stevens. 
A study in concrete construction. 


had exhausted the creative energies of its constructors. Build 
it in a forest, and it had been superb, but all this flat plain 
of scattered houses is a torture. The Paris exhibition is very 
far from immaculate, but it has a compactness which 
Wembley lacks. And this is not a matter of size, or of site, 
but of form: In both size and site, it is true, the French have 
the advantage; their exhibition is not only smaller by far, 
and less complex, but it is built upon a ground covered in 
trees, laid out with roads, and even enriched by a fine bridge 
(a highly doubtful benefit, by the way). Their superiority 
does not lie here. It lies rather in their more sensitive con- 
ception of the significance of space. To them space is finite, 
but to us it is infinite, and that is the whole difference. 
That explains why there is orchestration at Paris and not at 
Wembley. And it explains why, when you enter the Porte 
@’ Honneur you are in the exhibition, and why, at Wembley, 
you have to walk in a semi-circle round a quarter of a mile 
of gardens before you start on the Processional Way. 

In making distinctions it is natural to exaggerate. I do 
not mean to suggest that the Paris exhibition is a triumph of 
orchestration, for though it is compacter than Wembley, 
one craves an economy still more intensive. For example, 
after it has crossed the Pont Alexandre IIT the main avenue 
strikes what might be called the Wembley note (Fig. 3). 
The broad white roadway unrelieved by trees is a desert 
lined by white hutments, whose squatness accentuates its 
width. It is unpleasing. One feels instinctively that one is 
tired, that one does not want to go down there. This is due 


PARIS, 1925: 


IN THE SPAT RIUM. Ob DHE yPOLISHRPAVILION. 
Designed by Joseph Czajkowski. Henri Kuna, Sculptor. 
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9, LHR DUTCH REA VTsl@ “A MODERN HOUSE.” 
Designed by J. F. Staal. 
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By Marcel Loyau. : Designed by Roger Bouvard, André Vincent, Six, and Labreuille. 
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13. THE AUSTRIAN PAVILION. 


Designed by Joseph Hoffmann. 


partly to bad punctuation, in that the commas, in the shape 
of the pylons at each end of the bridge, and the colon, in 
the shape of the Sévres pavilion, are inadequate to carry 
the load of the sentence as far as the full stop, which is the 
dome of the Jnvalides. And in this connection, let it be said 
that the Porte d’ Honneur is also tar too weak to make either 
an effective entrance or a focal point, since, from the other 
end of the avenue nought can be seen but trees in a distant 
quarter of Paris. But given the weak punctuation, the 
fatigue which this place engenders can be attributed with 
greater accuracy to the fact that there is too much width 
in proportion to height; in other words, there is too much 
room. The French have not only failed to effect an ensemble, 
which, indeed, has never yet been effected at any exhibition 
except, possibly, at Gothenburg; they have fallen into the 
error of giving themselves plenty of room. 

The fact of the matter is, room in an exhibition is not 
required. The conception of an exhibition as a broad avenue, 
a noble vista, and a triumphal arch is in danger of becoming 
academic. As a reaction from intolerable muddle it is 
admirable, but as a religious dogma it is surely a heresy. 
For is it not essential first to take into consideration the 
fundamental purpose of an exhibition ; that is to amuse your 
public? A happy public is the only valid symptom of 
success, and, given an attractive display, you can ensure 
this condition only as long as you guard against one evil, 
the main and deadly foe of all exhibitions—physical fatigue. 
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14... THE -CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PAVILION: 
Designed by M. A. Bens. 


It is fatigue that has beaten Wembley. By all means have 
your broad avenue, your noble vista, your triumphal arch, 
if you can reconcile these with absence of physical fatigue, 
but that is the condition which must govern the design. 
Fatigue, of course, may grow from boredom; that is to 
say, it may be a spiritual product also. But we are taking it 
that there is no question of boredom, yet there still re- 
mains the danger of exhaustion produced in the visitor by 
sheer physical over-exertion. It is customary to provide for 


this by seats and cafés, but a much more sensitive reading of 


the problem is wanted. Over and above his ability to plan 
economically, the architect, as an artist capable of expres- 
sion through his medium, ought to find it within his means 
by suggestion to make people sit down. A little thought 
will suggest various means by which this can be done, but 
it certainly cannot be done by the current device of making 
people pay for their seats; many true English men and 
women would rather drop in their tracks than suffer the 
mentai torture of eluding the ticket collector. Is it necessary 
to add that physical fatigue and mental fatigue, produced 
by over-exertion and boredom, interact; or that over- 
exertion will kill mental vigour; or, conversely, that mental 
exhilaration will overcome fatgue ? Of this last case, as it 
happens, there is a fine example in the Staircase of Honour 
at the Grand Palais, which is vast of its kind. Yet, because 
the handling of the design is masterly, the visitor finds no 
fatigue in ascending and descending the innumerable stairs. 
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TART AOS UREAN | PAV ILIO 
Designed by Joseph Hoffmann. 


16, PROVENCE. 
Designed by Jean Lair. 
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17, JHE BRITISH PAVITION. 


18, SUE ET MARE. 


The pavilion of a firm of ensembliers. 


19. THE RIVER, FROM THE BRITISH PAVILION. 
A photograph taken from the opposite point of view to that in Fig. 17. 


In the centre can be seen the roof of Pavillon Primavera. 


Composed of 


two 


PARIS, 192\6. 


Zon, DHE SEVRES: PAVILION: 
buildings divided by a garden and surrounded by colossal Sevres pots about fifteen feet high. 
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21. THE SEVRES PAVILION. 
Designed by Patout. Architects in chief, Patout and Ventre. 
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22@ THE PAVILLON DU COLLECTIONNEUR. 


Designed by Pierre Patout. With a frieze by Joseph Bernard, and a group “A la Gloire de Jean Goujon” by Jeanniot. 


His mind is so stimulated by the exalted forms of the archi- 
tecture that he leaves the place refreshed rather.than jaded. 
It is this which Monsieur Gustave Kahn implies on page I 
when he says, ‘“‘Il ya la un escalier a double révolution 
qui est sans doute le plus spacieux et le plus commode des 
escaliers architecturaux de Paris.’’ Thus good art overcomes 
the problem without taking it into account. But the fact 
remains that the problem exists, and is in general 
ignored. 

When all has been said about the Paris Exhibition it is 
possible, even probable, that the lesson which it sets out to 
teach will have been entirely forgotten. For the interest 
which an exhibition inspires will generally obscure its 
motive. The motive here, however, is too important to 
ignore, and is suggested in the title by the word International. 
Every country has its own line of business in which it excels, 
runs the argument. Therefore, why should the world not 
pool its resources so that A, in England, may know where to 
get the pottery he wants, or the glass, or the furniture. A 
second thought is: let us see whether there is a modern art ; 
let us see where it stands to-day. And a third is: art will 
henceforth become more and more international in form, 
less and less national. 

With regard to the second thought it is quite clear that 
a modern expression has arrived. If we contemplate jazz 
music, French furniture and painting, Swedish architecture, 
dress design, interior decoration, literature—whatever way 


we look we see new expressive forms taking over the emo- 
tional intention of old. The process is slow, but inevitable. 
Convalescence begins to set in after the distemper of the war, 
and vitality grows. The Paris exhibition may be taken as a 
gesture for modern international art. 

But, modern international art apart, there is altogether 
another lesson which Paris can teach us. It was suggested 
above that there exists a divergence in the French and the 
English views of space; how the French mind unconsciously 
understands it as finite, and the English as infinite. We can 
learn here from the French if we will; from their conviction 
of the preciousness of space, from their exquisite apprehen- 
sion of the importance of form in space, and the play of 
form upon form. It is a sense we lack. And it is this sense 
which is responsible for the French instinct to concentrate 
upon the ensemble. Even the bad French buildings in the 
exhibition are marked out from the foreign, the Swedish 
included, by their much more nervous insistence upon the 
significance of form. Their contempt for sentimental asso- 
ciation is vast. Compare them with the British pavilion, 
and you perceive at once the astonishing difference between 
the classic immaculate French temperament and the English, 
with its romantic and unsubstantial diffuseness and its rich- 
ness. The French do not give a button for by-play, for detail, 
for atmosphere, for suggestive piece of colour; they reach 
with passionate and ruthless determination towards finality, 
finding statisfaction only in the inevitable ensemble. 

i H. vr C. 
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me, Mvalle,, MAQUI ARIE 
Designed by A. Laprade. 
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) CRES ET CIE. 
Designed by Hiriart, Tribout, and Beau. A Biberstein, ‘Sculptor, 
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25 (URE ES: 26. 
By Rob Mallet-Stevens. Designed by Vacherot 


PEIBLIOTHEOVEL 
BCLASSE LIVRES 


27) RE SAIN: 
Designed by Paul Huillard. 


and Riousse. 


A GARDEN. 


Max Blondat, Sculptor. 
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Wels, WAUMIL NEI (Ole TGIN 


Designed by Pelletier Fréres. 


THE COUR DES METIERS. 


Designed by Charles Plumet. 
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30. AT NIGHT. 


waterfall from the bridge, and the British Pavilion seen across the river. 


Ble mei Gas 


The Sevres Pavilion flood-lighted. 


Photo: 


Photo : 


Mantel. 


Manuel. 


PARIS, 1925. 


30, “AT NIGHT. 


The bridge and the river seen from the British Pavilion. 


330 AD eNIGEHEL: 


The Entrance to the Galeries Lafayette, and one of the great towers. 
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Manuel. 


Manuel, 


Ny, 


The Great Hall, and the Staircase of 


Honour. 


Designed by Charles Letrosne 


Associated with Mayor, Hennequin, Letrosne, and Daniel. 


With photographs by THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


34. THE STAIRCASE OF HONOUR, FROM THE ENTRANCE, 


HE most ignorant man could not enter this hall 

without some sensation of awe, for it is enormous 

both in scale and size. It is sometimes taken 

that scale alone in a building begets awe, but 
scale and size are, of course, inter-dependent. Thus it has 
been said that the Parthenon, built as a model, accurate 
in every part, would retain none of its native effect, and 
this is true. Granted, then, that size in itself is a factor in 
awesomeness, is it absurd to suggest that men’s conception 
of size is not constant, but grows with their numbers and 
organization ? So that as nations grow mightier, mightier 
buildings come—in the nature of things, to satisfy the need 
of the greater nation; but also to express it to make it 
tremble. In which process the buildings which impressed 
an earlier generation grow less, as though seen down the 
perspective of years. 

Take Canterbury. In the day it was built Canterbury 
Cathedral was the most colossal thing in Southern England ; 
to-day it is small; it is quite tiny. We with our population 
at fifty millions, our organization, our big office, our bigger 
factory, have developed a still greater view (as to material 
size only) than the cathedral builders; and the cathedral 
thus cannot help but lose something of its old augustness. 
Mr. Belloc once said, what may be true, that colossal size 


in its buildings is the sign of a declining civilization; yet 
the progress from smaller to greater in the sense I have 
described is, nevertheless, a natural development. And 
here in the Great Hall at the Grand Palais we see a highly 
stimulating example of it. Than this interior surely no 
larger conception has ever been realized. 

Letrosne’s idea was simple. He divided the space, and 
made of the first part a square entrance hall; and of the 
second, a great staircase, the staircase being cut up into 
broad flights of fourteen steps, with eleven at the last, and 
broad terraces between. At each end of each terrace stands 
a shrub upon a great base against which the ends of the 
treads are made to break back. This is a vital point in the 
design. The staircase leads to the Salle des Fét:s, one of 
the decorations of which—-by Jaulmes—-makes a note of 
purple at the top. Finally, the architect has flung out 
broad corridors on either side of the hall which give access 
to the international sections. 

The shrubs on the stairs are of a web-like blue which sets 
off with a welcome note of colour the vast, putty-coloured 
wall-spaces mottled with gold spots. The capitals of the 
piers, the detail in the cornices, the tympanums of the 
doors, and the base of the walls, are also picked out in gold; 
and certain of the walls behind the doorways “‘easy off” 
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360. THE GREAT HALL, FROM THE-SPAIRCASE. 


The entrance to the Grand Palais can here be seen. A photograph taken from the opposite point of view to No. 34. 


37. THE ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE CORRIDORS. 
A view in the Great Hall taken at right angles to that above, showing one of the main corridors which lead off at right and left of the entrance. 


PARIS; 192.5. 23 


into an uncertain flesh tint. The whole of this huge space 
of pale flesh and putty colour and gold is relieved only by 
the shadows on the returns of the pilasters cast by an austere 
daylight which falls through a great canopy, the crisper 
inflections of the tiny statue niches, the purple and green 
mural decoration seen distantly through the doorway at 
the summit of the stairs, and, finally, the ironwork of the 
entrance sharp in silhouette against the brilliant daylight. 
The floor, which is of wood covered with a brown linoleum, 
is turned by dust and the marks of feet, into a sallow dun 
colour which echoes the quality of the walls, while it does 
not commit a redundancy. 

But in order to achieve this vast and sumptuous result 
the architect was forced into melodrama, which was admis- 
sible in the event, though the same trick would be dis- 
ingenuous in a serious building. Jet us see how he has 
obtained his effect. 

In the first place he has taken advantage of the great 
space to make every feature, what is called in drapery 
circles, an out-size. The doorways, for instance, are 
enormous. Unsatisfied with this effect he has deliberately 
made his ornament, which is picked out in gold, of a coarse- 
ness unparalleled. The treatment of the frieze and of the 
tympanums of the doors is thus such as to eclipse the 
bigness of those features, so that they appear diminutive. 
In addition the cornice appears to lie on the ground since 
the largeness of the ornament brings it close to its eye. 
The architect has now satisfied his craving for great and 


38. A VIEW DOWN ONE OF THE MAIN CORRIDORS. 


There is nothing in this photograph to show the scale of the opening, 
but it is the same as that shown in Fig. 37. It is roughly 
twenty feet high. 


39. FROM THE RESTAURANT AT THE TOP OF THE 
STAIRCASE. 


generous forms, but the effect is exactly opposite to that 
which he has set out to make. To restore the balance, 
therefore, and to counteract the crushing effect of the 
coarse ornament he has introduced as supports to the 
entablature a series of slender piers, whose extreme 
attenuation gives the required effect of great height. While 
in the doorways he has used a pilaster treatment of three 
three-quarter columns, which have the quality of pipes. 
These, again, accentuate the vertical note, and throw into 
relief the fatness of the principal forms. 

Yet there is still an element which the design lacks, the 
essential one of human scale. One has got a certain balance 
of thin and fat forms which has produced an equipoise of a 
sort, but so far there exists no common factor by which the 
scale of the whole may be appreciated. So at the four 
corners of the square hall the artist has introduced a human 
motif, in the shape of a piece of sculpture in a niche; and 
he has introduced this in such a way that in whatever 
direction one looks it is- impossible not to include in one’s 
gaze at least one of these human motifs. Thus the human 
scale is always present. But there is more in this than meets 
the eye. For these statues, far from being of human scale, 
are about half life-size. By this means the Great Hall is 
made to appear about twice as large as it is in reality, and 
jt is these, above all, which mark the design as melodramatic. 
Their importance in the effect cannot be over-estimated. 
It can be seen in the illustrations. Those photographs 
which contain no view of the statues give no sense of the 
scale of the place. 

The simplicity and the bigness with which this idea is 
carried out represents what is best in the modern spirit. 


Modern Decorative Art. 


With photographs by THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


UNE, in Paris; and at 

last the sun, brilliant in the 

timid blue of these northern 

skies, a blue that scarcely 
dares to own itself, a blue so 
modest after the deeper, more 
splendid turquoise of the south. 
June, already! And the exhibi- 
tion is still far from completion, 
though it was announced for the 
month of April. After all it is 
only a mere month or two late, 
and what is that in France? 
Marseilles is a model of incom- 
pleteness; side-walks lack, pro- 
jected streets, even in central quarters of the town, hang fire 
year after year. Year after year other roadways remain 
intolerably bad; hoardings subsist bowed with the weight 
of age. But then Marseilles has not yet had more than 
2,500 years in which to complete herself, and what can one 
expect in the south? Alphonse Daudet told us that there 
was a bit of a meridional in every Frenchman. Well, per- 
haps that is why the stained-glass pavilion at the exhibition is 
as yet in a state of wooden frame-work partly covered with 
boards. But perhaps, also, this is why art, so often divorced 
from the tangible realities of life, finds here a vivacious 
home where its votaries are less often asked than in England, 
what may be the practical use of their effort. I much regret 
not having been able to see the stained glass, for from being a 
moribund art in the latter years of last century the craft of 
windows richly dight has sprung into a new and varied 
vitality. Till 1900, and even later, the window scarcely 
counted, save as a space of light, curtained or not as the 
case demanded. Sometimes leaded lights, in small regular 
diamond or rectangular panes, added a picturesque note to 
the cottage dwelling in England, but they were unknown 
in France. Now all is changed. The window becomes one 
of the most important factors in the decorative scheme. 
The glass is sometimes intermingled with crafty metal 
forgings, placed perhaps in one corner of the space. La 
Maison D.1.M. (Décoratién Intérieure Moderne) displays in the 
very centre of its discretely ornate shop door the unexpected 
pose of a tiny female nude mockingly wrought in fantastic 
iron by Tisseyre, but designed by Philippe Petit. Then 
Maurice Dufréne will replace much of the glass by trans- 
lucent sheets of veined alabaster, which throw a veiled and 
tawny light over the scheme of dark browns and greyish 
purples that he has conceived as fitting to one of his interiors. 
In another, a dining hall, in princely sequence of lapis 
lazuli, of organic work in polished steel, by La Matson 
Vasseur, of grey, of violet, of clear springing fountains on the 
laid-out table top, he has imagined high, narrow windows, 
whose long expanse of glass from floor to ceiling is dulled 
by I know not what means. So all things seen through and 
beyond them seem to exist and move in an unreal and dream- 
like way ; seem to be illusions dimly perceived and doubtfully 
happening outside the sphere of the grey and blue within. 
All positive external landscape tints are toned and sobered 


40. PROVENCE. 


to the needs of the room itself 
(Fig. 41). The modern decorator 
leaves nothing out of his con- 
siderations, neither the view from 
the windows, nor the line and 
tint of dress that the women 
will wear. So little has Jacques — 
Dunand forgotten this last factor 
that in his unusual windowless 
smoking-room, with its walls of 
faultless black lacquer polished 
patiently by narrow-eyed work- 
men from the farther East, he 
has foregone all other ornament. 
The profound surface of the lac- 
quer reflects, in lowered note, the poses and dresses of the 
occupants of the room; and their variable gestures afford 
an ever new arabesque of form and colour which stands in 
lieu of added artistry. Above, the ceiling closes in towards the 
centre by inverted step-like degrees modelled cubically in 
rough-cast stucco covered with hardly obvious squares of 
dull-silver leaf. Each of the inverted steps is cut through in 
its vertical part to afford egress for the smoke and ingress 
for upward-thrown concealed lighting, cast back in soft 
radiance from the frosted surface of the silver. Rare, almost 
unseen, notes of dull mysterious red are all he allows himself 
as decoration, unless the furniture—not yet in place on the 
plain steel grey of the carpet—will add some new variety. 
The thing would be sorrowful in black, one would surmise ; 
yet no, impeccability of design and diffused clearness of 
lighting make it unusual, and suggestive not of ponderous 
Munich, but of the unknown, the unknowable East. The 
discussion of windows has led me unconsciously away to 
a description of this extraordinary windowless room of the 
French Embassy, in which it lies enclosed like a precious 
casket of silver and fine ebony, laid away in safe keeping. 
To Dunand and his lacquered screens I will return later. 

It will be useless to seek in your French dictionary for 
the word “ensemblier”’ ; yet to-day it is in current use. How 
shall we translate this last-born of French technical terms ? 
An “all-togetherist’’—how cumbersome !_ The ensemblier is a 
man who designs or takes into consideration every detail of 
the interior decoration, its form, its colour, the shapes of 
the architecture, the style of its furnishings. An ensemblier, 
such as RuhImann, will group about him other artists whose 
work harmonizes with his own. The group Ruhlmann, for 
example, will comprise Pierre Patout—the architect of the 
pavilion—the sculptor, Joseph Bernard; Edgar Brandt, the 
iron worker; Jeanniot, the strange carver of the group 
A la gloire de Jean Goujon, that figures in the photographs 
of the exterior; Puiforcat will furnish dining-table fittings ; 
a vase in hammered copper, incrusted with beaten 
silver, standing elegant in a corner will be signed Dunand, 
but the general note is given by Ruhlmann himself, who is 
usually responsible for the furniture. Siie and Mare, Maurice 
Dufréne, afford other well-known examples of ensembliers. 

And from this “‘all-togethering’”” comes as a natural 
sequence the study of the window as an inherent unit. 
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41. A DINING-ROOM. 


Designed by Maurice Dufréne. 
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The tremendous height of the 
Patout windows is veiled by 


long, straight, vertical folds 
of diaphanous tissue which 
play—though, perhaps, less 


successfully —the mysterious 
role of the Dufréne dulling. 
Sometimes a double curtaining 
of exquisite filmy tissue will 
decoratively cross the two 
systems of folds; verticals 
will weave a curious pattern 
with the slanting curves. It is 
in such details that one feels — 
it may be most keenly—the 
sensitive French use of simplest 
means to-produce the new, the 
graceful, the wholly unexpected. 
Now and again, when such 
curtaining would be out of 
place, a call is made on the 
veritable art of stained glass, 
but stained glass designed in 
a way undreamed of only a 
few years back. Evidently the 
rich curving of shape, the vivid 
tints of Gothic glass, the jewel- 
like spaces of magnificent light 
are unfitted to find place in the 
sober harmonies in which, as a rule, 
the modern decorator works. The 
straight line, the vast plane surfaces 
must find their echo in the glass design. 42. 
Jacques Gruber, I believe, first intro- 
duced the modern treatment of window 
glass by plane composition, and the fitness of his work 
to the circumstances may be judged from the fact that 
no less than forty pieces of his stained glass figure as 
integral window parts of the various pavilions (Fig. 42). 
Needless to say, he has no exhibit proper to himself! A 
landscape and figure stylization fills an immense window of 
the Nancy Pavilion; the whole of the entrance to the 
pavilion of Les Galeries Lafayette Gruber has conceived as 
an astonishing radiation of lines several yards in length. 
But his greatest triumph is for me the daring alliance of a 
brown and grey oblong doming of glass above a part of the 
lacquering of Rapin’s vermilion antechamber in the French 
Embassy. Only in two corners has Gruber used certain 
geometric shapes of scattered geranium-coloured jewelling. 
Elsewhere he strikes clear away from Rapin’s scheme of 
red with marked, with undoubted success. Nowadays 
window decoration becomes of increasing importance; this 
after all is a logical state of things. The luminous area of 
the window is above all the magnet which, at least in day- 
time, attracts our eyes. It is only right to employ it as just 
that point of perfectly concentrated decoration that Japan 
reserves for some exquisite bronze thumbhold in the all- 
else-bare and simple woodwork of a sliding panelled wall. 
In the daytime the window is studied, but at night its 
importance as a decorative element diminishes. No less 
novel, no less ingenious, no less beautifully conceived than 
the windows are the modern methods of artificial lighting. 
I have already spoken of the way in which Dunand throws 
back the radiations of a concealed source from surfaces of 


A STAINED-GLASS PANEL. 
By Jacques Gruber. 


roughened silver. The crudity 
of direct lighting is almost 
always avoided; at worst the 
lamps will be set back into the 
wall and hidden from view by 
ground glass that filters and 
softens the light. Maurice 
Dufréne has once dealt in a 
symphony of creamy white and 
silver that the argent purple of 
the hangings just relieves. He 
has lit this wonderful room 
from an oval recess in the 
ceiling, in which waving lines 
in pale tones of fawn interlace 
to a design (Fig. 43). But a 
more marked innovation is the 
luminous ornament that undu- 
lates in clean, yet suave 
sweeps, about a great circular 
mirror opposite the bed (Fig. 44). 
This chambre de dame is a truly 
successful harmony of softly 
graceful curves among which 
the eye wanders luxuriously 
till it comes to rest on the 
foot-high bed dais~ enthroned 
in the alcove’s withdrawal. 
The alcove itself is walled by 
spraying, radiating forms of silver, a 
final statement of the femininity that 
pervades the whole. Ah! am I forget- 
ting the enormous white bear skin that 
covers half the floor? A rope of 
silver, thick and tasselled, is knotted 
about the muzzle. How one figures to oneself the rose 
and ivory of madame’s exquisite feet sinking softly, grace- 
fully into the whiteness of the stupendous fur ! 

Dufréne has skilfully graded from the comparative 
severity of the chambre d’homme, with its carpet entitled 
Les Vosges en Octobre, through the alabaster lighting of a 
library to the lapis lazuli and steel of the dining-room, and 
then on to the Petit salon of Gabriel Englinger and Suzanne 
Guiguichon in rose and cherry-red, faintly reminiscent of 
gracious French things of the days when Fragonard painted, 
and when Voltaire was not yet the wellard narquois et 
spirttuel that he seems to us now always to have been. 
From the ceiling hangs down a multiplicity of colourless 
glass beads, each pendant string ended by just one small 
solitary touch of cherry-rose. The thing is modern, however, 
modernest of modern. The hint of the past is but a hint, 
the needful recognizing of national tradition. Steel appliqu?s 
relieve the rose, as do the light-brown shapes of the wood, 
which culminate in a flower-like, spreading form of canapé. 

A fault one must find with this exhibition that gathers 
within its bounds such fine craftsmanship, such delicate 
taste, and artistry: one looks almost in vain among its 
many pavilions for guiding statements concerning the 
exterior architecture of the future. I remain inexplicably 
surprised before Maurice Dufréne’s street of shops that 
stretches over the Pont Alexandre IIT. The idea of this 
street was to form a groundwork for the exposal of various 


_ shop-front designs. Surely it should have been simple in form, 


ight in tint, like the facade of the contemporary building, 


CHAMBRE DE DAME. 
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HAMBRE DE DAME. 


The opposite view. 
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47. DHE INTERIOR OF THE SWEDISHMPAVIELION: 
Designed by Carl S. Bergsten. The walls of the Hall are decorated by a map in indigo blue. 


PARIS, 1925. 


a groundwork against which the often fair tracery of shop- 
fronts’ wrought-iron work should stand out a_ perceptible 
decorative unit. But these heavy curved forms, a repetition 
of I know-not-what exhibition buildings of the scrolled type 
we have always known, how could the author of the white 
luxury of the chambre de dame have conceived them ? Almost 
on every hand disappointment awaits us. In place of efforts 
toward an architecture contemporaneous and applicable 
to the needs of life, one meets with cardboard and gilding of 
tasteless temporary erections aiming for the most part at 
the ideal of the pantomime transformation scene of our 
youth. One or two exceptions there are, of course. The 
monumental stairway that has been put up in the interior 
of the Grand Palais is undoubtedly an impressive piece of 
work, far more impressive in reality than the reproductions 
give to believe. Again, I was agreeably surprised by the 
pavilion of my adopted region—Provence. When I heard 
that Provence was to have its pavilion I shrugged my shoul- 
ders. Iwas wrong. I must congratulate Jean Lair in having 
constructed a veritable building fit to figure in some sun- 
scorched corner of the south; a building which is truly 
Proveng¢al, and yet at the same time wholly of to-day, and 
in no way a forged repetition of the past. I, who know the 
landscape circumstances so well, can find no fault with the 
aptness of the design completed, at least in part, with the 
furniture of Etienne Tournon, simple in line as befits the 
mas or the villa of the south. A fine armoire is strictly 
modern, and yet somehow reminds me of those with which 
I live. Obviously I would not speak so eulogistically if it 
were destined to take its place in Passy, but that is precisely 
why I praise. These two artists have learnt the lesson of 
progress, and have unerringly applied it to the renewal of 
the esthetic adapted to southern needs. Is this a small 
achievement ? 

I do not hesitate to accord my more complete admiration 
to the “Pavillon du Collectionneur”’ (Fig. 22), perhaps—if 
we leave aside the modest and localized ambition of Provence 
—the only fully satisfying and applicable exterior. The bas 
reliefs of Joseph Bernard, rounded and somewhat languid, 
are hardly in strictly valid relation to the uncompromising 
geometry of Pierre Patout’s architecture. One feels that 
Jeanniot’s group, to the glory of Jean Goujon, curious in 
archaic modernity, of clean-cut form is more in keeping 
with the geometric rest (Fig. 48). Yet even their complete 


48. TO THE GLORY OF JEAN GOUJON. 


Jeanniot, Sculptor. 
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49. THE GRAND SALON IN THE RUHLMANN PAVILION. 
Designed by Patout, Architect. 


homogeneity is lacking between building and figures. But 
within doors criticism becomes difficult. 

Ruhlmann may be looked on as the contemporary 
development of the spirit that inspired the decorative aims 
of the first Empire; whereas Siie and Mare find ancestry 
in older things, hark back towards the times of Louis XV, 
all modern though the transposition of them be. The 
forms are curved, the harmonies of tint are varied, and 
gilding is often lavish. The ways trodden by modernity 
are divers. Ruhlmann is severely simple both in form and 
in discretion of neutral colouring. Yet across the window 
of the boudoir in sole black and faintest salmon white the 
vivid green of translucent silk is drawn. Furniture, walls, 
and carpet take exquisite grading of tint from the emerald 
light. A very reticence itself of gold lies here and there. 
A smoke-grey canvas, scarcely darker than white, is strained 
upon the walls. The main hall is seen through Patout’s 
massive columns that rise regularly cylindrical and bereft 
both of base and capital. Regal purple and blue lies 
beyond them. A heavy glass-beaded chandelier astonishes 
one. It should be in evil taste, yet so exact is the judgment 
that all is perfectly in key. A large painted panel by Jean 
Dupas shows us ashen grey sculptural forms of nude women 
relieved by the black and blue of other costumed figures. 
A sudden line of vivid green parakeets serpents through 
the centre of the composition and strikes the only brilliant 
note among the level majesty of the rest, where all the wood 
is black or darkest brown, hardly relieved by the thinnest 
of tracing in ivory. Three immensely high and narrow 
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50. THE HALL IN THE FRENCH EMBASSY. 


Designed by Michel Roux-Spitz. 


windows light the room and are veiled by straight falling 
folds of gauze; before the semi-opacity of one window two 
little bronze figures join hands in Dionysian dance, while 
a great apocalyptic beast is graven in the ebony of a cabinet. 
One would fain linger all too long in this atmosphere of 
exquisite discretion (Fig. 49). 

Ruhlmann also figures in the as yet unopened French 
Embassy.* There the Société des Artistes Décorateurs has 
designed and decorated a splendid ensemble of ambassadorial 
apartments. Rapin has imagined the reception room, with 
its orange bordering of carpet, and its cylindrical columns 
only slightly relieved by a collar of incut flowers. Capital 
and base seem to have definitely withdrawn or to have 
become at most the thinnest of additions. Rapin has also 
conceived the room in vermilion lacquer that I have already 
mentioned, while Roux-Spitz is responsible for the waiting 
hall in brown marble and black flooring (Fig. 50). In the 
Embassy may be found two of the three lacquer screens by 
Dunand. These two are from designs by Lambert and by 
Waroquier, carried out with a wonderful richness of matter 
in which golds, reds, and browns vie with each other within 
a lustred depth of black. The creamed mosaic. white of 
egg-shell adds variety from place to place. Yet to all three 
of these screens, I prefer his own design of fish robed in 
transparent pelicules; that float free in the water; fish of 
strange form recalling tropic seas. Down through the 
mysterious black of the water breaks a ray of light, silver 
and blue, traced by an inlaid mosaic of transparent and 
precious acre. But this beautiful screen is not in the 
Exhibition (Figs. 51 and 52). 

Farther on, a green and gold and black antechamber by 
Paul Follot precedes the most feminine of conceptions : 
La Chambre de Dame by André Groult. Rose and ivory 
with the necessary notes of grey. The furniture is veneered 
vith ivory tinted galuchat. I must plead guilty to an 
ignorance of the English term. A veritable plethora of 
beautiful things, where shall I stop? Why note this rather 
than that ? How can one pass in silence the study library 
of Pierre Chareau with its ingenious dome of palm-tree 
wood that swings aside at night, disclosing an immense 
and luminous profundity from which falls an even spread 
illumination. 


* This will be dealt with in a later article—Ep. 


This question of lighting has been intensely worked upon 
of recent years. Over and above the hidden source and 
ceiling reflection, many curious and often happy experi- 
ments have now been made. Pierre Chareau hides a lamp 
among some seven or eight planes of thick white glass 
arranged in space with the fantasy of cubistic composition. 
One of the most successful and tempered schemes is that of 
Rob. Mallet-Stevens. Three or four sheets of thick grey- 
green glass are suspended horizontally. Each sheet is 
about eighteen inches square. In the centre of the system 
is placed the lamp, itself invisible from the floor. The 
softened radiance of mixed light reflected whitely from the 
ceiling and tinged sea-green in part by the glass is peculiarly 
restful. Often the lamps are simply hidden by decoratively 
arranged series of pendant slips of thick and semi-opaque 
glass, which play the double part of distributing a milky 
radiation, and, at the same time, of adding a new and 
decorative unit in keeping with the rather rigid geometry 
of some modern architecture and furniture. Jacques 
Gruber has a curious hanging gallery of faintly tinted 
glass, that traverses a hall of the Embassy and lights it. 

Shop-fronts too, figure largely in the Exhibition. In 
this intense period of artistic research and innovation, 
all possible directions which may serve for application of 
artistry are exploited. The anonymous and commercial 
work of contracting firms is thrust back to jobs of secondary 
importance. Unfortunately this isfar from being the case 
in England. How can an artist be expected to work with 
enthusiasm if his name is for ever to remain unknown ? 
It is no whit easier to design such a shop-front as that 
which Pierre Petit has conceived for Siégel, in cream and 
greyed malachite, set off by the dark accents of the forged 
iron, than it is to paint many of the pictures that have 
gained renown for their authors. So Pierre Petit, sets his 


5r. A LACQUER SCREEN BY DUNAND. 


This is not the screen mentioned in the letterpress, but it is 
of a similar design. 
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52. LACQUER SCREENS BY JEAN DUNAND. 


The ensemble is also entirely by Dunand. 


signature on a corner of his work (Fig. 53). Sézille, Francis 
Jourdain and a crowd of others exercise their skill and 
fancy in this line and sign their work. A curious front 
by Alexandre Poliakoff falls to the lot of Becker Fils 
(Fig. 54). It may go hand in hand with the fantastic 
architecture of the Soviet pavilion. In the latter a criss- 
cross of red and white planes patterns itself upon the sky. 
An open stairway mounts and descends again athwart the 
centre of the building, which is almost entirely of trans- 
parent glass. The right-angle is unknown. Plane meets 
plane at an inclination always unexpected. Lettering, 
hung in space and cut out against the sky, slants hither 
and thither. Final surprise: a skeleton tower cut across 
by sloping planes shoots skyward towards a suddenly 
unfinished summit . symbolic of the hope and growth 
of yet imperfect bolshevism ? 

Poliakoff’s shop-front is, however, of practical applica- 
tion; so we must hesitate before a hostile criticism of this 
new development of Slavonic art. The modern decorative 
artist has, as well, sworn to annihilate the horrible simpering 
wax figure of the clothiers’ shops of our youth. To-day the 
lay-figures of Vigneau (Siégel) or Paul Imans are. spirituel 
works of art (Figs. 53 and 54). Two girls lightly clothed in 
a symphony of white express quaint surprise against the pale 
rose setting, relieved by a sole thin line of black, which 
forms the hinder wall of Si¢gel’s shop. “Sz blanche fut la 
damotselle,’’ wrote the unknown author of “Aucassin and 
Nicolette,’’ yet hardly can she have been of the decorative 
candour of this surprised pair. Sometimes all naturalism 
is cast aside, decoratively cut feature, carved out in plane, 
is gilt or silvered over, to add to its strangeness. Some- 
times face and figure become a mere cubistic chaos of 
intersecting surfaces; sometimes face and hands are reduced 
to a decorative hieroglyphic traced in space. 

Two long-forgotten arts are being once more cultivated 
anew: direct cutting in sculpture and real lime fresco 
painting. To both of these I have myself bestowed con- 
siderable attention, and have evolved a fresco technique 
completely resistant to hard scrubbing and capable of 
polish. Dufréne has applied some polished stucco of similar 
nature to the curving walls of a passage in the private 
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apartments of the Embassy. It would seem, in the half- 
light, to be an interlacing composition of gigantic forms like 
grey-green aloe leaves that sweep up to the rounded ceiling. 
It is so highly polished that I at first thought that it was 
covered by quarter-inch plate glass. Fresco painting (by 
which I do not mean tempera) encounters one at every turn. 
This is a natural development of the modern tendency away 
from impressionistic and imitative art and towards state- 
ments of thought more styled and decorative. In the 
Embassy La Montagne St. Hubert has several glad-coloured 


53. SIEGEL. 


A shop designed by Pierre Fetit. The architect has signed his 
work near the top right-hand corner. 
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BECKER PIES: 


Two French shops by Pierre Petit and Alexandre Poliakoff. Notice the lay-figures in the windows. 


fresco renderings of La Fontaine’s fables. It is a pity that 
photography is as yet forbidden in this unique Embassy. 
Why have we not in England a “Société des Artistes Décora- 
teurs”’ capable of choosing from its members a select few 
who, with the financial aid of the State, might produce a 
well co-ordinated work in which both artist and executor 
retain their names and personalities, and yet collaborate 
to a common end? When will a Liberty, a Shoolbred 
acknowledge the source of their designs? When will the 
British public arouse itself from its artistic apathy and take 
pride in its drawing-room arranged and decorated by well- 
known artists? When will it know that the vase which 
stands on a table by Ruhlmann has been beaten up from a 
flat sheet of copper and inlaid with silver by Dunand ? 
Probably never. Art is an aside in Anglo-Saxon lands; it 
is not a vital thing. It is bought in a shop. The Salon of 
Les Independants goes on from success to success in spite 
of soon a half century of being. Pointillism, post-impres- 
sionism, cubism, every new art movement starts from there. 
In the first years of this century the Allied Artists’ Associa- 
tion was formed in London on similar lines. From an 
enormous numerical success of young-lady-like attempts 
in the first exhibition, it dwindled and faded to a futile and 
silent end some few years back, I believe. What a terrible 
criticism of the vitality of British art ! 

But among the many beautiful objects and ensembles that 
I am forced to pass over in silence I find I have included the 


exhibition of ““Les Grands Magasins du Printemps.”’ Here 
again—may the lesson profit to England—the names of the 
artists who collaborate in the “Atelier Primavera” are 
known and recognized. Why was the external architecture — 
confided to a man so different in idea from Levard, who is 
responsible for that of the interior? Inside we find his 
heavy cylindrical columns upholding pendant masses of 
masonry from which mouldings are suppressed. An ochre- 
tinted dining-room is set off by the special accent of a black 
marble fountain backed against an alcove wall (Fig. 55). 
Here and there an uncouth arabesque of Etruscan figures is 
traced in real fresco, and always in fawns and light-reds, by 
Olesiewicz to whom also is due the design of the fountain 
carved by Chassaing. The whole interior, of which I must 
fain forgo a fuller description, shows that excellence of 
sensitive arrangement so often the appanage of France. 
How terribly incomplete this account of an exhibition so 
full of interesting effort, of instructive trial, of occasional 
unqualified success! Were I to attempt to name even a 
reasonable part of the artists and craft-workers of so many 
nationalities who are showing the results of their skill and 
invention between Les Invalides and Le Grand Palais, this 
article would become a mere list of names. Art is becoming 
international, hence the idea itself of this exhibition. To 
China, to Munich, to the Morris and Ruskinian guild workers, 
to many other sources, even to the sculpture of tropical 
Africa may be traced the motive forces of much that France 
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THE ATELIER PRIMAVERA. 


Designed by Levard. 


has taken in hand and so often tactfully modified and har- 
monized. Much has been done, much still remains to do. 
Furniture is often delightful in line, in amboyne, in inlaid 
galuchat, in distinguished tracery of ivory. That the style 
is now definitely established is shown by the innumerable 
commercial stands on which are shown re-editions, of varying 
excellence, of the designs of the precursors. The minor arts 
of the ceramist, of the book-binder (and how many are they !) 
have often attained a high level of excellence, though the 
critic should always carefully distinguish between the 
result that belongs only to this high level and fails suddenly 
to surpass it, carried upward by one knows not what fine 
and rare flowering of gracious, unusual thought. 

Architecture—that most difficult of arts—still seeks its 
way. Levard leaves us with a sense of oppression. Roux- 
Spitz, Reymond Fischer experiment variously. What do 
the strange Slavonic conceptions portend? The worst of 
the exhibition is the way in which the difficulty has been 
shirked and refuge sought in out-of-date florid elevations, 
bearing temporary show-building writ large upon their 
facades. 

Patout has produced the most satisfactory novel work in 
the Ruhlmann pavilion, the great simple towers of the 
Porte de la Concorde, and the Sévres pavilion. It would 
seem almost a sine gua non of modern work to cut off 


clean and without moulding or cornice. The unfinished look 
of too many of such buildings is testimony to the difficulty 
of the task. The Crés pavilion by Hiriart, Tribout, and 
Beau, otherwise interesting, is an example of this defect. 
On the other hand, the Reims Library, by Sainsaulieu, seems 
to have avoided it. Why, it is difficult to say. Doubtless 
some happy adjustment of proportions is at the root of the 
success. The severe suppression of amusing ornament 
renders the architect’s task doubly difficult. Conception 
and proportions must be impeccable. Mallet-Stevens’s 
strange Tower of Tourism frankly poses the problem of thin 
planes (Fig. 6). As we grow used to steel-upheld con- 
struction we may learn to accept unusual thinness of mass. 
It is yet early to pronounce. In darkness, curiously illumi- 
nated, its effect is undoubtedly troubling. But let us leave 
the exhibition at night by the Porte de la Concorde 
(Plate I), and stay a moment to cast a backward look at 
Patout’s lofty towers mysteriously lit at their very tops by 
single horizontal lines of diffused light. The group of rect- 
angular prisms rises high above the dark foliage of the 
Champs-Elysées, high at midnight towards a hushed depth 
of summer sky. Up one of the shapes of ghostly geometry 
strikes a motionless ray of graded light. 

What portent of future things lies in such construction’s 
bold simplicity ? 


VERNON BLAKE. 


The 


British Pavilion. 


Designed by Easton and Robertson. 
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56. THE LOWER QUAY. 


HE exhibition entrance leads past the back of 

the British Pavilion, and it is not until one 

has crossed the river and can look back from the 

opposite quay that one sees the building as it 
should be seen (Figs. 17 and 58). Here in the most charming 
way it rises upon astaircase from the river, first the restaurant 
with its wicked curly red windows, its veranda over the 
water, and its great canopy, then the tower, the elegant 
lantern climbing to the little ship which rides high aloft; 
and, to the right, the body of the building terminated by 
the entrance block which shows on this side a decorative 
niche. 

By day, the brilliant colours, the glitter of the glass, the 
many contrasts of form, the sunshades over the tea- 
tables on the lower quay, the fluttering banners, all 
combine to produce a result which is gay, graceful, 
almost hilarious. The feeling of spontaneity in the forms 
is quite admirable when one considers that there was no 
English exhibition precedent of any sort to go upon. 
Indeed, none existed until last year, when various clever 
architects produced the interior of the Palace of Industry 
at Wembley. 

By night the scene is equally effective, but in a different 
way. The restaurant is now brightly lit, and the music of 
a band floats from the open windows. The great canopy, 
however, lies in deep shadow, its silhouette only standing 
out, against the highly-lit body of the pavilion behind. 
One is always impressed by the fact that the restaurant 
and the pavilion are one design. 


It is necessary to cross the river to inspect detail more 
closely. Considering what large blank spaces of wall exist 
the amount of detail the architects have massed in a small 
space is remarkable. It is not always successful—for in- 
stance, one feels rather at sea with the continual modifica- 
tion of the cornice line of the pavilion (Plate V)—but that 
is the eternal trouble in exhibition architecture; you are 
at liberty to do one thing or fifty without a particular reason 
for any of them. The niche and Mr. Kennington’s gilt 
statue are effective; so is the corresponding niche on the 
opposite side, with Mr. Anthony Betts’s gilt column. Inside 
the restaurant may be found some charming panels by 
Mr. B. Hughes-Stanton. Two of these are illustrated in 
Figs. 63 and 64. All the work shows fancy besides 
craftsmanship. 
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57. THE LANTERN, 
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50.) DHEE BRITISH PAVILION AND RESTAURANT, PROM THE PONT ALEXANDRE III, 
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59. A PLAN OF THE WHOLE SITE. 


Showing the Pavilion and the Restaurant. 
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60, DHE FRONT, FROM A SPO? NEARS THE PO kT aD FO NNEC E i. 


But it is here close to the building on the upper quay 
that the defect of the design becomes evident; and in 
fairness to the designers it should be added that the 
defect inheres in the site and in the conditions. For it 
was laid down that the central hall (to be placed where it 
is seen on the plan) was to be the main feature of the 
pavilion. Now a moment’s glance at the plan convinces 
one without any reasonable doubt that the entrance hall is 
the more important mass. Thus we have from the start a 
duality which will be difficult to resolve. The architects 
have given the central hall the utmost weight they could 
by means of the bare wall and the tall lantern, but the facts 
of the plan are against them, and it just fails to dominate. 
The entrance block, by means of its greater width, is able 
to hold the eye for an instant undecided as to which is the 
dominant mass. 

In truth the plan of the pavilion itself is a very difficult 
one. Hemmed in by trees on either hand it was doomed 
from the start to be long and narrow. The architects have 
so tied the restaurant to the design, however, that the eye 


instinctively includes it with the pavilion, and thus the 
mind is relieved to think of the composition as more than a 
rectangle. 

The peculiar interest of this design is that it is 
perhaps, before everything, a product of the Architectural 
Association. Nobody conversant with current architectural 
history in England could fail to recognize here the 


obvious characteristics. And’ this. is: apUaacr sure 
Architectural Association is the English exponent of 
modernism. It is good that its influence should begin to 
be felt. 


The good proportions, the poise and suavity of the whole, 
the homogeneity of this collection of quaint and agile 
conceits, the vivacity of form, and the serious purpose it 
fulfils in expressing boldly, nay, proudly, the dark and 
violent joy which an exhibition holds for an honest man— 
these qualities fill the close observer with admiration for the 
saucy building, and with gratitude to its designers for their 
pluck in carrying out with assurance a conception which 
a little cowardice would have killed. 


ints por t€, 
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The British exhibit is cut up into three sections: that which is contained in the Pavilion, a series of rooms in the 
Grand Palais, and a third series situated on the Esplanade des Invalides. 
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Exhibitions. 


MR. E. McKNIGHT KAUFFER’S EXHIBITION OF POSTERS. 
—Mr. Roger Fry has written such an excellent and informative 
preface to the catalogue of the exhibition of posters, held under 
the auspices of the Arts League of Service, that it is unnecessary 
to recapitulate the various phases through which Mr. Kauffer has 
passed in his search for what we may call a poster formula. 

When walking along the street the attention is often attracted 
by a poster which looks as if it had been done by Mr. Kauffer, 
but upon walking over to observe it closely one finds that it is 
not by him. There is always something different about this 
artist’s work; something which distinguishes it from other work 
apparently of the same nature. 

The difference is this: Mr. Kauffer is an artist first of all; he 
understands something about the influences which have gone 
towards the formation of modern art. So that, when he does his 
work, no matter how simple it may appear to be, there is always 
in it that which the trained observer immediately recognizes ; 
that something which is indicated by a sense of finality in a line 
or ashape, which has been acquired by much patient research and 
instinctive appreciation for telling effects, qualities which the 
average poster artist does not possess, for he is sometimes quite 
ignorant of what has been taking place in the art world; his 
simplifications are, unlike Mr. Kauffer’s, mere superficial patches 
of colour, and are not supported by any background of knowledge. 
This does not mean that good work is not being done by many 
poster artists, but is said to show the difference between Mr. 
Kauffer’s work and that by those who try to emulate his style. 

Mr. Kauffer has very skilfully adapted to the art of the poster 
methods which certain French artists have invented and used. 
Here and there he has accented and forced into obvious promin- 
ence methods which might pass almost unobserved in the works 
of their original discoverers, for in their case the method was only 
discernible by its effects; the force necessary in a poster is some- 
times antagonistic to the very intention which originally 
demanded such a method. There is therefore some little danger 
of putting the method before the matter. 

Although Mr. Kauffer’s work is often extremely abstract, vet 
however abstract his ideas may be, he always carries them out in 
a definite and concrete way; so that which the uninitiated would 
not accept as an artistic creed, they will accept because the 
workmanship is sound, and they therefore will not trouble to 
war over the thematic material of which it is composed. 


THE LONDON GROUP.—The London Group show—-held 
in the galleries of the R.W.S.—is quite an interesting one. It 
is more “grown-up,” as it were, for some of its members seem to 
have found themselves. 

Mr. F. J. Porter's progress has been steadily maintained : his 
work is solidly formed, something after the manner of Cézanne, 
but his “Suffolk Landscape” (89) shows the character of the 
country; it is essentially England that he has depicted and not 
Frenchified England. Whatever he has assimilated of French 
painting he has now made his own, and he can handle his material 
with assurance, because he knows how and why he paints. His 
still-life groups have all the good qualities of his landscapes. 
But in one of his groups, the violin which forms a part of the 
composition, suffers from the artist’s very qualities, for it looks 
as solid as a piece of stone, and suggests no resonant qualities 
whatever. 

In “The Spaniard’s Inn” (154) Mr. Ginner shows a further 
clarification of his very individual style, which still remains 
refreshingly uninfluenced by Cézanne. 

Mr. Walter Sickert, A.R.A. (exhibiting under the name of 
“W. Richard Sickert ’’—is this, ostrich-like, because he does not 
wish his fellow members to know that he is an A.R.A. ?) shows 
some characteristic paintings and some drawings. 


Mr. Sidney Carline’s “Gwenllyn.in Fancy Dress”’ (97) is rather 
nice and clean in colour, but the general effect is weak. 

“The Lane” (26), by Mr. Bernard Adeney, is a quiet landscape 
full of light and well designed, but not aggressively moulded into 
arbitrary shapes for the sake of being “modern.” 

Good work is shown by Mr. Allan Walton, particularly in his 
reserved little “Front Gardens” (50), and Mr. Edward Wolfe, in 
his simply recorded “Beppino”’ (77), and Mr. Walter Taylor’s 
water-colours have sometimes the happiness and spontaneity of 
Matisse. 

Among the sculpture are exhibits by Miss Clara Billing, Miss 
Margaret Hayes, Miss Betty Muntz, and Mr. Frank Dobson. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES.—The work of Mr. Owen 
Merton (who held an exhibition in these galleries) is momentarily 
exciting, but after this mood has passed nothing of a very solid 
nature remains to sustain the interest. 

One would wish that Mr. Merton had shown something that 
would give us the clue to his present convictions ; in fact, show 
us the paths he has traversed in acquiring them. In a sense his 
work is modern, but the reason for his modernity is not quite 
apparent. 

In some of this artist’s work, where the general chaos is arrested 
by some dominating colour or dark spot, the intention is quite 
clear, and in these cases the pictures need no further justification, 
for they proclaim themselves as works of art. This clearness of 
intention is apparent in “Arabs and Trees”’ (8), ‘“Houses by the 
Canal” (23), and some others. Mr. Merton should cultivate this 
side of his talent, and not be satisfied with such vague statements 
as the major part of his exhibits consist, for he has an instinct for 
picture-making, and an appreciation for the decorative value of 
his subjects. 

There is also an exhibition of the works of Mrs. Clara Fargo 
Thomas, which, says the catalogue, “is so far as we know the 
first by any American woman mural painter to be given in 
London.’ This is incorrect, and it shows the extent of the interest 
one gallery takes in another, forin June, 1923, Miss Violet Oakley, 
a well-known mural painter of Philadelphia, U.S.A., held an 
exhibition in the St. George’s Gallery. 

Mrs. Thomas’s workis rather sticky and varnishy in appearance, 
and her subjects are treated in a very antique manner, for she has 
evidently done a lot of research work in an endeavour to recapture 
the illusive charm of the primitives. But surely the charm of 
these early artists lay in the fact that they were primitive them- 
selves, they did not live in our sophisticated age, and any attempt 
to go back to their methods must result in a self-conscious 
simplicity, which, in the light of what we know at the present 
time in regard to anatomy and other things, cannot really be 
convincing. We must go forward, period following period, each 
building upon the one that has gone before. 


THE PANTON ART CLUB.—This club, which held its 
show in the Spring Gardens Gallery, has for its object ‘“‘the en- 
couragement of the creative arts,’ and “has no artistic creed, 
preferring to leave its members free to develop their own individ- 
uality.”’ These are excellent aims; it only remains to be seen 
whether their very liberality may not lead to vagueness and lack 
of direction. 

Among the works shown, Miss Edith M. Fry’s “ Peamore : the 
Residence of Sir Trehawke and Lady Kekewich”’ (2) gives a very 
pleasant feeling of an English home. It is clean in colour and 
sunny in effect. 

Other works of interest are shown by Mr. Iain Macnab, Mr. 
Cosmo Clark, Miss Isabel Codrington, and Miss Helen Stuart 
Weir. 

RAYMOND McINTYRE. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 
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61 OXFORD STREET. 


HE last section of Oxford Street took us just beyond 

Newman Street, or to No. 40, going west ; the present 

one starts from this point and proceeds as far as two 

doors beyond Market Street on the north side and four 

beyond the narrow Blenheim Street (now Ramilies 
Street) on the south. ‘‘This important thoroughfare,’”’ writes 
Tallis, “consists almost exclusively of retail shops,’’ and the 
directory attached to the elevation bears this out. But in those 
days the shops were as a rule small and insignificant as com- 
pared with the immense stores which to-day stand as landmarks 
throughout the length of the thoroughfare. 

Berners Street is the first by-street we come to, and it is 
one of special interest because of the many notable people who 
once lived in it, and because it will be for ever associated with 
that famous hoax played by Theodore Hook on a certain 
Mrs. Tottingham, which consisted in sending orders for goods to 
every conceivable class of shopkeeper, with instructions that the 
goods should all be delivered at one and the same time. Even our 
present dislocation of traffic could hardly have been worse than 
what occurred on that occasion. Among the former inhabitants 
in Berners Street were Sir William Chambers and Fuseli, Sir 
Robert Smirke, Hardwick, and Opie; Pitcairn and Baillie, the 
physicians, and Cline and Carlisle, the surgeons; and Lonsdale, 
the painter, at whose house Campbell records meeting Captain 
Morris, the bard of Pall Mall; while here, too, was the banking 
house of the fraudulent Fauntleroy. Between Berners Street and 
Wells Street was the shop of Williams and Sowerby (Nos. 61 and 
62), about which Tallis grows positively lyrical, terming it “the 
most remarkable commercial establishment in this or any other 
country ; being,’’ he adds, “no less conspicuous as an ornament to 
the street, than celebrated as a resort of the most fashionable.” 
To us, looking at the elevation and having in mind the colossal 
premises which now ornament the street, the place appears 
ordinary enough ; and one cannot but think that Messrs. Williams 
and Sowerby themselves had something to do with the flamboyant 
advertisement incorporated in Tallis’s letterpress. It may be 
noted that the showrooms of Williams and Sowerby were in Wells 
Street, in a low building with a curious elevation ; while their shop 
formed part of what was evidently then a newly-built range of 
premises extending from No. 56 to No. 62, 

The continuation of the north side of Oxford Street (on the 
top row of elevations) calls for little notice beyond what can be 


Street (continued ). 


gained by a study of the view itself. Winsley Street is of no 
importance, but Market Street is interesting as being the inlet 
to what was in forme rdays Oxford Market, established in 1731, 
and continuing till 1876, when the buildings were sold, and finally 
cleared away four years later, Oxford Mansion now occupying 
their site. 

Reversing the elevations, and beginning at the east end, at 
No. 394, we come, after passing Thompson’s, the ironmonger’s, 
where Dr. Arnott’s patent stoves were on sale, to Wardour 
Street, about which it is unnecessary to say anything, as Tallis 
allocates separate elevations for that thoroughfare, with which 
I shall deal in due course. As will be seen, the shop-fronts at 
this part of Oxford Street still retained much of their earlier 
character, and only the insertion of new windows in the upper 
stories give them a quasi-Victorian air. Berwick Street per- 
petuates the name of Lord Berwick, the ground landlord. In 
1708, according to Hatton, it was “‘a kind of Row, the fronts of 
the houses resting on columns, making a small piazza,’ so one 
can imagine how picturesque it once was, and how different from 
what it is to-day. Tallis says that in 1838 there were still private 
houses in it. Poland Street, ten doors farther west, was also 
once a residential thoroughfare, and here lived at one time Sir 
William Chambers, Schnebbelie, the well-known topographical 
draughtsman, and Dr. Burney and his daughter Fanny; while 
Blake once lodged at No. 28, and Shelley, after being sent down 
from Oxford, in 1819, at No. 15. 

A few doors beyond Poland Street stands the one landmark in 
Oxford Street connecting it with earlier days, viz. the Pantheon, 
of which Tallis gives us a very excellent representation. It is 
now the same, yet not the same, as it is here depicted, but 
it helps to carry our mind back to those spacious eighteenth- 
century times when all the Fashion of a decorative period flocked 
hither; when its coming so seriously affected the prosperity of 
Mrs. Cornelys, and even became a rival to Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh. The original Pantheon was opened in 1772, having been 
designed by James Wyatt; twenty years later it was burnt down, 
and a second, but less brilliant, centre arose in its place; this, in 
1812, was taken down, anda third Pantheon waserected. In 1834 
this building was reconstructed by Sidney Smirke, at a cost of 
£30,000, and although the Oxford Street entrance is a part of 
Wyatt’s original structure, the portico was added and the front- 
age otherwise reconstructed. As a place of amusement it was 
finally closed in 1867, and has since been the headquarters 
of Messrs. Gilbey & Co. After this there is little to add about 
this portion of Oxford Street; but I would draw attention to 
the rather elaborate front of No. 356, occupied by the furniture 
warehouse of Hart, and to No. 353, as being then the auction 
rooms of Messrs. Oxenham; while in the little Blenheim Street 
(so named in compliment to the Duke of Marlborough who was 
living when it was formed), whose name was changed to Ramilies 
Street in 1886, Henry Cavendish, the founder of modern chemistry, 
once lived. 
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Recent Books. 


Architectural Manners. 


Good and Bad Manners in Architecture. 
London: Philip Allen & Co. Pp. xiand 244: illus, 44. 


By A. TRystan Epwarps, 
os. net. 


We are now so accustomed to standards of social behaviour 
being applied to architecture, we so commonly find buildings 
admired or condemned according to the propriety or reverse 
of their deportment, that we are inclined to take these canons 
of criticism for granted. They have become, as it were, every- 
body’s property, and we are consequently disposed to assume for 
them a vague and general origin. But actually the conception 
of architecture as an art of manners was first definitely formulated 
by Mr. Trystan Edwards, and it is to him, and to him alone, that 
we all—whether we acknowledge our obligations or not—are 
indebted for what is in effect a new point of view. Prior to the 
publication of his book, “The Things which are Seen,” the 
theoretic literature of architecture included no work which drew 
an analogy between the conventions of human society and the 
conventions of civilized building. The material existed abun- 
dantly enough for the comparison to be made. Eighteenth- 
century architecture in England, for example, illustrates very 
completely those rules of conduct which well-ordered buildings 
should observe. But the usages of the time were the result of an 
inherited sense of fitness ; they were not followed out of deliberate 
regard for expressly-stated principles. It has remained for Mr. 
Edwards to be the first to formulate these principles, and so to 
do for architecture a service which is peculiarly valuable at the 
present time. 

For an age of chaos has intervened between the twentieth and 
eighteenth centuries ; during the greater part of a hundred years 
the civil society of buildings has been largely a “horrible scramble 
of parvenus’’; and it has become extraordinarily important to 
discover and define laws that once were so implicit in traditional 
practice as to need no statement. It is true that there are people 
who think it vain and even ill-bred to treat manners as something 
that can be systematized, formally taught and learnt. Good 
behaviour in architecture, as in life, should, they contend, spring 
from the heart, and be a spontaneous expression of right feeling. 
But most of us, to be quite frank, will confess that neither as 
human beings nor as architects have we been from the outset 
equipped with such fine natural perceptions that we could afford 
to dispense with any sort of guidance, either in the mannerly 
conduct of our lives or in the polite practice of our art. 

Thanks, no doubt, chiefly to the collapse of English architec- 
tural tradition, there are not many architects who can afford to 
rely on the infallibility of their own untutored instincts when it 
comes to building in an urban environment. The principles 
which Mr. Edwards formulates and supports by diagrammatic 
illustrations are precisely those which we most need to know, 
and observe to-day. He states the case for each so cogently that 
its validity could scarcely be challenged. What he has to say 
about civic values, the proper precedence of buildings according 
to type, sociability in architecture, and many other aspects of 
the art would, if it were generally acted upon, transform our 
cities from incoherent muddles into really significant expressions 
of civic consciousness. In the analysis of Regent Street as it 
was and as the thing it is unhappily becoming, Mr. Edwards 
finds material with which to point many of his arguments. It is, 
indeed, one of the conspicuous merits of the book that it is not 
simply a theoretic treatise maintained upon an abstract plane of 
generalizations, but deals with concrete instances, and makes 
good its claims by giving chapter and verse. The author makes 
by this work yet another contribution to the permanent literature 
of his art; and for it we owe to him a special debt. As was 
observed in a recent newspaper leader : “Our besetting danger is 
not that of theorizing and rationalizing and formalizing too much, 
but that of becoming or remaining sloppy impressionists who 
rather value ourselves on a hash of crude preferences and pre- 
judices.”” In architecture, the consequences of that attitude we 


know only too well. Every architect who reads Mr. Edwards’s 
book will find himself upon the road that leads away from old 
confusions to a reasonable conception of civil building. 

LIONEL B. BUDDEN. 


Sober Sense. 


The Touchstone of Architecture. By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., 
Litt.D. Oxford:-At The Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

We architects owe Sir Reginald Blomfield a debt which is not 
always sufficiently acknowledged. In all his writings, in the 
“Mistress Art,’’ and his two standard works on the architecture 
of the Renaissance in England and in France, and elsewhere, he 
has consistently made it his aim to write from the architect's 
point of view, from the point of view that is of a mind exercised 
in, and so sympathetic with, similar problems. When he began 
to write the mountains were still echoing with the eloquent but 
wrong-headed preachings of Ruskin, and he brought a trained 
brain and a vigorous pen to champion the theme that architec- 
ture should be judged by architects. Though a scholar he has 
eschewed pedantry, and though a forceful fighter he is, on paper 
at least, no dogmatist. The vision of the artist is “only seen afar 
off by the artist himself,’ and it takes the self-confidence of a 
journalist to be quite certain he is right and everyone else is 
wrong. The book now under review is a collection of papers and 
addresses written during the last ten or fifteen years. Some are 
in the main historical, such as the praise of famous men in his 
Gold Medal address in 1913, and the paper on Greek architecture ; 
while the essay entitled “Atavism” is an inquiry into historical 
theory, suggesting a Celtic origin for that unexplained pheno- 
menon, the sudden outflowering of Gothic architecture in the 
second half of the twelfth century. The critical articles include 
the paper on Wren which Sir Reginald contributed to these pages 
on the occasion of the bi-centenary celebrations, and a chapter 
on the bridges of London, in which he refers to Waterloo Bridge as 
“still the noblest monument of the men of 1815,”’ though, as he 
says, not built for that purpose. We wonder how long that monu- 
ment is to be allowed to perpetuate their great deeds. The present 
position and future prospects of the arts, painting and sculpture, 
as well as architecture, are considered in three chapters, the “‘ Out- 
look of Architecture,’’ the ‘Tangled Skein,” and “ Off the Track.” 
No one who knows the author will expect to find him here advo- 
cating a new faith, or providing headlines for ephemeral scribes. 
Rather we have the sober and considered judgments of one who 
has always valued highly the “strong practical sense and freedom 
from affectation which has always been the best tradition of 
Englishmen,” as he himself writes of Wren. Almost am I per- 
suaded to quote against him in this connection his own sentence 
from the “Phedrus,’’ and suggest that “common sense” gives 
more truly the meaning of cwdeovotvros than “commonplace.” 
For the hysterical search for originality, the running after critics 
who are themselves always afraid of being left behind, he has 
little patience. “Where our critics go wrong is in demanding a 
new language when they ought to be demanding new ideas.” 
There is no need to change our vocabulary. We shall do well 
enough if we can attain to the true classic, which “‘ means clarity 
and simplicity, the elimination of the unessential, the absolute 
statement of the purpose of the design, including in that purpose 
the whole range of appeal to our imaginations and emotions.” 
Whatever the architecture of the next twenty years will bring 
forth, this sane view is surely the right one. We must not be 
obstinately set against change, but still less must we be infected 
by the “Corybantic craze for novelty,” and above all, we must 
not be bounced into it by the literary critics. For architecture 
is a greater thing than any momentary view can visualize. For 
all the artist knows, “the spirits of the mighty dead may be 
watching him, and far into the distant future stretch the ranks 
of the generations to come.” 
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Plate: LIL. July 1925. 
THE STAIRCASE OF HONOUR IN THE GRAND PALAIS. 
Charles Letrosne, Architect. 


Taken from one of the Terraces. The Staircase leads from the Great Hall to the Saile des Fétes, designed by 
Siie and decorated by Jaulmes (see p. 3). On either side lie restaurants, one of which can be seen. 
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Plate IV. July 192 
A MUSIC ROOM. 


On 


Designed by Levard. Edited by the Printemps. 
A view in the centre of the Printemps Pavilion, the Atelier Primavera. 
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July 1925. 
FROM THE UPPER QUAY. 


Easton and Robertson, Architects. 


The pavilion is built in plaster. On the left, just out of the photograph, lies the restaurant, 

and on the right the entrance to the pavilion. This entrance block is flanked by two niches, 

one containing a gilt statue by Eric Kennington, and the other a gilt column by Anthony Betts. 
With the exception of the entrance hall the painted decoration is by Henry Wilson. 
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Neptune and Tritons. 
~ An Eighteenth-century Fireback. 


Two Shillings & Sixpence Net. 
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HAYWARDS ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
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Ornamental Glazed Doors to a West-End Mansion. Designed and Executed by Haywards Limited, 


“yates HAYWARDS LIMITED. Depts — 


Iron Staircases. 


Patent Puttyless Roof Glazing. : 2 
LeateitigutGliina shal Offices: Union St., Borough, S.E.1. (Te/ : Hap 3642) a ar rack: 
Fire-resisting Glazing. 56 Kingsway W.C.2. (Tel. ; Holborn 2394) Steel Lathing (Jhilmil), 


Steel Windows, etc. Ventilators, etc. ” 


Architectural Metalwork. Works: LONDON anp ENFIELD. Central Heating. 
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August 1925. 


Plate I. 


IN THE CLOISTERS, MONREALE. 


FOUNTAIN 


A 


Mural Painting. 


The Work of Colin 


Gill. 


Wiss, OMOINUSIS,, 1e25). 


A wall; painting showing the decoration in the apse of the basilica at the Palace of Arts, Wembley. 


PARADOX will often illuminate atruth, and therefore 

we may say that mural painting, a s aspecial form 

of art, 1s a modern invention. It is not even a 

revival as the word is properly used. In the old 

days, mural painting was the rule, the portable picture the 
exception; and it was for the latter, rather than the former, 
that the student needed special training. For the elements 
of his craft he broke himself upon the wall, and he broke 
himself moreover in a substance which, in itself, determined 
his general conception of design. The complete reversal of 
these conditions, at present, brings with it certain artistic 
consequences, and it is worth while examining them if we 
are to have clear ideas on the subject and its present 
possibilities. For one thing it is clear that, with our 
resources and in our climate, we cannot have an extensive 
revival.of mural painting as it was practised in Italy in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Fresco is something 
more than a chemical substance, it is an artistic medium, 
requiring not only a special handling, but also a special 
style of drawing, and through that a special system of design. 
When the old painters transferred their attention from 
fresco to tempera and oil, they modified their drawing and 
design, as well as their handling. The exchange of the 
wall space for the framed canvas was comparatively 
unimportant, because the old painters still designed in 
relation to the frame, though the superior flexibility of the 
new mediums, and their greater facility in the close repre- 
sentation of Nature, prompted a more intensive cultivation 
of the space enclosed by the frame. It is because, with the 
further development of the framed or easel picture, painters 
pursued the flexibility and facility to the neglect of designing 
in relation to the frame, that our artists, mostly trained in the 
later tradition of the easel picture, find a difficulty in 
adapting themselves to the wall. The change of scale 
and the desirability of less depth in the picture are com- 
paratively unimportant matters susceptible to common 
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sense. Except in the limited experiments in true fresco, 
which are possible here and now, our wall painters have 
very little to learn from the mural painting of the past, but 
they have a great deal to learn from the framed or easel 
picture, in tempera or oil, before its decline. 

Another thing affected by the change of medium is the 
relation of mural painting to architecture. We are apt to 
regard as rules of mural designing what were in fact rules 
of fresco painting, to confuse the substance with the form. 
Exactly where the designing of the architect should end, and 
that of the painter begin, is a difficult question to decide, 
but it can be made clearer with reference to the medium. 
Architectural designing and pictorial designing are quite 
different things, and what finally distinguishes them is the 
nature of the substances employed, and it is reasonable to 
say that the more flexible the substance used in painting, the 
greater the distinction. Architecture is, or should be, 
designing in building materials, and painting is designing in 
materials of representation. It is not so much as designers, 
though that follows, as experts in their respective materials 
that the architect and the painter are best considered in 
relation. There is a sense, of course, in which paint is a 
building material; when it is used, and partly for protective 
purposes, in flat tints to cover a wall; and that gives us a 
hint where the province of the architect as a designer in 
paint may properly end. Providing he has a good sense 
of colour, he may conveniently be responsible for interior 
painted decoration which consists of flat tints or stencilled 
ornament, as in friezes and dadoes, though even here he will 
be wise to defer to the house painter with his special know- 
ledge of the behaviour of paint. But there comes a point 
at which the representative or expressive function of paint 
becomes so important that it must be taken over by a 
specialist. The ideal of interior decoration which presents 
itself is akin to that of the illuminated page ; with its definite 
relations in an ascending scale of expressiveness, between 
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script, arabesque ornament and miniature. There is a 
more and more intensive cultivation of paint, until at last 
it becomes articulate and flowers in representation. The 
word ‘‘flowers’’ suggests another parallel, perhaps closer, 
and that is the relation of architecture to Nature. We are 
all agreed that the architect should have a hand in the 
designing of the garden, the setting of the house; and in all 
such matters as the lay-out of paths and borders, the 
arrangement of terraces, the placing of urns or statues and, to 
a certain extent, the planting of trees or shrubs, he is the 
proper person to consult. But there comes a point at which 
he has to give place to the gardener, with his special know- 
ledge of the growth and behaviour of plants under the 
influences of local soil and climate; and a garden designed 
E2 


by an architect down to the last pansy would be a very 
dull affair. It is, again, in a sense, a question of relative 
flexibility. There is something in the life of plants, in their 
habits of growth and responsiveness to weather, which 
demands that they, or the persons who actually cultivate 
them, should to a great extent determine the design of the 
garden. It would even be possible to suggest in plants 
degrees of suitability to architectural or gardening design ; 
there are plants of fixed habit corresponding to stencilled 
ornament, and there are others which suggest the free 
handling of oil paint in representation. 

The modern mural painting might very well be compared 
to the free flowering border left by the architect to the 
cultivation of an expert. The relation of the painting to 
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the architecture in form and colour is mainly a matter of 
common sense. If the painter has been in the habit of 
designing in relation to the frame, he should have little 
difficulty in designing in relation to architectural surround- 
ings, and it is here that the poster, different in other respects, 
has a definite bearing upon mural painting. There can be 
no question at all that the practice of poster designing has 
recovered in our artists the habit of organizing the picture 
space, which was almost lost in the later developments of 
the easel picture. Otherwise, the differences are marked. 
The poster design, though commonly executed in paint, is 
not really a design for painting, but for printing. Its 
purpose, too, is altogether different, to arrest immediate 
attention; and therefore, in both conception and design, 
it demands a shallower treatment, insisting more on the 
surface. One character, however, the poster does share 
with the mural painting, and that is the necessity for being 
seen clearly both at very close quarters and at a distance, 
and this requires a comparatively flat treatment, without 
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the elaborate light and shade and the infinite gradations 
which may properly enrich the easel picture—enclosed for 
concentrated attention by its frame. That the mural 
painting should not destroy the surface of the wall goes 
without saying, but, being intended for leisurely enjoyment, 
and a constant appeal to the imagination, it may properly 
have more depth than the poster; and if we say that the 
depth of the mural painting should be something between 
that of the poster and that of the easel picture, we shall 
have a fairly safe general principle. Providing that the 
modern mural painter in oil, or a similar medium, observes 
these common-sense requirements, the more freedom he 
allows to his imagination and his medium the better. He 
may safely forget all about fresco‘and all about architecture, 
except in the sense in which he formerly regarded the limits 
of his frame, and the general scale and colour of the building, 
conditions which, in an ideal world, would be fulfilled in the 
easel picture itself, that is to say, a temporary and portable 
mural painting. 


MURAL PAINTING. 


A DRAWING OF 


Having cleared up our ideas on the subject a little, let us 
now turn to the work of Mr. Colin Gill, which speaks for 
itself in the illustrations of his wall decoration, “The 
Colonists, 1825,’’ in the apse of the basilica at Wembley. 
The first thing that strikes one is that the idea or conception 
has the necessary magnitude for a wall painting—people of 
all ranks and ages going out to a new world. It does not 
really need the symbol of the Holy Spirit to stamp it as a 
religious conception, because, as Madox Brown showed in 
“The Last of England,” the situation is one which calls 
- forth the deepest emotions of the human heart. Next, one 
observes that Mr. Gill has rightly made full use of his 
illustrative opportunities, a point that is often neglected. 
The whole conditions of wall painting—a permanent situation, 
public use of the building, by people of varying intelligence, 
and simple and relatively flat treatment—put a premium 
upon illustration as one of the potencies of art. The 
treatment of space, whether as regards the lateral dimensions 
or the dimension of depth, is extremely good.. Stability is 
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given by the masts, which become architectural features, 
the horizon comes in the right place, and the diagonal 
tendency of the legs of the sailors, and the handles of the 
plough, relieves the uprights and keeps the attention in the 
centre. The billowing sails create sufficient illusion of 
depth, which is organized into planes by the two strongly 
defined waves and the distant ship. The sober colouring 
itself establishes a relation with the building in which the 
painting is placed. But, above all, Mr. Gill is to be praised 
for preserving his freedom as a painter within the observed 
conditions. The work is properly related to architecture, 
but it is designed in pictorial and not in architectural terms ; 
with sufficient modelling and play of tone to employ the 
special resources of the brush. Of the care and study, with 
scholarly simplification in terms of the medium, shown in the 
detailed drawings, there is no need to speak. Mr. Gill is 
now engaged upon an important scheme of wall decoration 
at Northampton, and what he has done already excites the 


highest hopes of its success. ane ol terete 
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WEST FRONT. 


AT MAL VERN] COLLEGE THE 


THE WAR MEMORIAL 


The War Memorial 


at Malvern College. 


Designed by Sir Aston Webb and Son. 


FE illustrate this month the visible War Memorial 
of Malvern College. This consists of an ideal 
figure of St. George, in bronze on a Portland 
stone pedestal, in the centre of the great 
quadrangle, and a reading-room for the boys at the end of 
the terrace—both were designed by the architects to 
harmonize with the architecture of the existing buildings, 
and it is interesting to note that, from the moment that the 


St. George, by Mr. Alfred Drury, R.A., was unveiled, the boys 
were so struck by its significance that they decided to salute 
every time they pass it—the reading-room is intended as a 
place where the boys can write letters and read light litera- 
ture, and is in addition to the school library. It forms 
a meeting place for the boys from the different houses. Owing 
to its position in close proximity to the school chapel, a 
lofty building, by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, it was 
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THE STAIRCASE. 


necessary to raise it up on a lower story. This lower 
story is used for a headmaster’s class-room and the 
headquarters of the Old Malvernian Club. The reading- 
room itself is panelled in especially selected English oak, 
and the furniture is of the same material. The floor is 
rubber, for quietness, and the ceiling is a plain barrel in 
plaster. Externally a local stone from Cheltenham has 


been used with a stone slate roof. The contractors respon- 
sible for the building and its furnishings are Messrs. 
Broad & Son, of Malvern; the stone carving was executed 
by Mr. Walter Gilbert ; the wood carving by Messrs. Robert 
Bridgeman & Sons; the furniture was made to the archi- 
tects’ designs by Messrs. Druce & Co., Ltd. The architects 
are Sir Aston Webb & Son. 
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Domestic Ironwork. 
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I.—Firebacks. 


HE object of this article 

is to draw attention to 

the high decorative value 

of cast-iron firebacks by 

showing examples from the immense 
variety of designs found in old 
specimens, © [t°“is) not, “therelore; 
within its scope to give an exhaus- 
tive account of the origins or deve- 
lopment of iron casting, though some 
outline of these may be of interest. 
The subject of iron-working in 
England has been ably treated by 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner,* that of the 
rise and decline of ironworks in 
Sussex and adjoining counties by 
Mr. Rhys Jenkins,f while Sussex 
ironwork was explored by Mr. M. A. 
Lower{t and Mr. Charles Dawson.§ 
By these the subject has been 
thoroughly exploited, and much of 
the material in the following notes 
is frankly derived from _ their 
writings, a detailed perusal of _ 
which must prove fascinating even to the general reader. 
The production of cast-iron firebacks during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries was not 
confined to the furnaces of Sussex and the neighbouring 
counties of Kent, Surrey, and Hampshire. A large number 
of extant examples, however, came from foundries in this 
district, which also enjoys the distinction of being the cradle 
of the iron industry in England. When iron was first manu- 
factured in England we do not know, nor do we know with 
certainty by whom the art was introduced. Iron is believed 
to have been in use in the southern counties about the fourth 
or fifth centuries B.c., and to have been introduced by Belgic 
settlers. This can only be regarded as conjectural, but it is 
fairly certain that the use and manufacture of iron slowly 
passed northwards and westwards through Europe. It was 
known to the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chinese 4,000 B.C., 
and in Gaul 800 B.c., and its use was general in Britain 
for military and shipbuilding purposes before Cesar landed 
in 55 .B.c. Although the Weald of Sussex and Kent may have 
produced iron in very early times, the Forest of Dean was a 
more important source during Roman occupation, and for 
long afterwards. Proximity to the Channel, with convenience 
for shipment to the Continent, gave to Sussex certain advan- 
tages where exports of cannon and other products were 
concerned. At the date of Cesar’s landing, iron smelting 
was established as an industry in the Weald; indeed, refer- 
ence was made to it by Cesar.|| Roman occupation naturally 
brought development in the production of iron, and remains 
of extensive Roman works have been found in the Forest of 
Dean, in Sussex, and elsewhere. Following the collapse of 


* “Tronwork,”’ Part III. J. Starkie Gardner. V. and A. Museum 
Publications, 1922. Also in ‘‘ Archeologia,”’ lvi, Part i, p. 133. 

t The Sussex Iron Industry. Paper read by Rhys Jenkins before the 
Newcomen Society, 27 January 1921. 

¢ Sx. Arch. Soc. Trans. ii, pp. 169-220. 

§ “Sussex Ironwork.” By Charles Dawson, F.S.A. Sx. Arch. Soc. 
Trans., xlvi, p. I. 

|| De Bello Gall V, Cap. 12. 
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Roman rule here about the end of 
the fifth century A.D., and during the 
dominance of Danes and Saxons, 
records and evidences of iron manu- 
facture cease. The policy of exter- 
mination, which was_ particularly 
directed against the inhabitants of 
those counties where iron had been 
produced, would sufficiently account 
for this, and at the time of the 
Norman invasion scarcely any iron 
was made in Sussex. Domesday 
Book refers to furnaces in other 
counties, but to one only in this 
district. It revived under the Nor- 
mans, and flourished throughout 
mediaeval times. A royal grant of 
Henry III, 1266, empowered the 
Lewes tradesmen to take a toll of 
a halfpenny for each cart and a 
halfpenny for each horse that entered 
their gates Jaden with iron from 
the neighbouring Weald.* In 1300 
the ironmongers of London com- 
plained of the bars supplied from the Weald, and about 
the middle of the fourteenth century there was a forge at 
Tudeley, and a little later, one at Penshurst.* 

Up to the middle of the fifteenth century the iron produced 
by the forges was often pasty bloom, worked up with a 
hammer, driven by water power. Cast-iron was rare, and 
only run at a low temperature. A small cast-iron statuette 
found at Beaufort Park with Samian ware and Roman coins, 
is regarded by experts as of Romano-British origin, and would 
be one of the earliest, if not actually the earliest, specimens 
of cast-iron in England; but, until the introduction of the 
blast furnace towards the end of the fifteenth century, the 
amount of cast-iron produced in England must have been 
limited. The Sussex district enjoyed certain advantages for 
this development of the iron industry, in addition to facili- 
ties for transport. Its forests provided abundance of wood 
fuel; coal was not used until later. There were not only 
beds of ironstone near the ground surface, but adjoining 
these was enough limestone for use as a flux. Water-mills 
provided power to work the lever-hammers. Following the 
introduction of the blast furnace, these facilities made this 
district the most important in the country until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the use of coal fuel, the 
growing scarcity of timber for charcoal, and the improved 
transport available in other districts diverted the industry 
from the Channel counties. Early in the seventeenth century 
half the iron trade of the country was done in Sussex; 
before the end of the eighteenth century it was moribund ; 
in 1796 only Ashburnham forge remained ; early in the nine- 
teenth century, even it was abandoned. 

The blast furnace, which wrought such a revolution in 
iron smelting, was really a very simple form of high 
conical furnace fed from the top, the molten metal being 
drawn off at the base. It appears to have come into 


Dazed after 1725. 


* H. Avray Tipping, in ‘‘Country Life,” Vol. xxiv, p. 228. 
+ Rhys Jenkins. 
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(A) The border and pattern are formed by pressing a piece of rope 
into the sand mould. Late fifteenth-century. 
From the Wayte Collection. 


(B) Pieces of carved wood have been pressed into the sand mould. 
Late fifteenth-century. 
From the Wayte Collection. 


(c) Late fifteenth-century example. 


(p) A rebus of Fowles of Scrag Oak. Pcmegranates and vine pattern. 
Early sixteenth-century. The Mayfield Foundry. 


From the Wayte Collection. 
2, IEE TENORS IP A Newel. 


use in the fourteenth century, and its origin has been 
claimed for Liége. Before the end of the fifteenth century 
it had been adopted in England. The fuel used was char- 
coal, and the bellows were driven by water-power. Con- 
firmation that these furnaces originated in France is 
found in the technical terms employed in the trade, which 
are not only clearly of French origin, but many of which are 
the actual terms, or similar to the terms, used in France. 
Furnace, founder, finery, chafery, and tuyére are instances. 
A list made here in 1544 of founders and finers, who were 
imported Frenchmen, includes that of James Lenarde of 
Picardy. One of the firebacks illustrated represents and 
bears the name of Richard Lenard of Brede, in Sussex. 
Founders in England excelled those on the Continent in the 
practice of their art, inasmuch as they were able successfully 
to make large castings, and their iron guns superseded 
bronze, effecting great saving in costs. The first iron gun 
was cast at Buxted in 1543. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a large and lucrative trade was 
carried on with Continental countries in these guns. 
Mr. Jenkins quotes Hume as saying of the reign of James I 
that “Shipbuilding and the founding of iron cannon were the 
sole arts in which the English excelled. They seem, indeed, 
to have possessed, alone, the secret of the latter, and com- 
plaints were made in every parliament against the expor- 
tation of English ordnance.” Restrictions, which resulted, 
turned founders’ attention to the production of other 


articles in cast-iron, such as firebacks and andirons, but 
the trade never again enjoyed great prosperity in Sussex. 

Illustrations of trades as carried on in England in 
mediaeval times are always scanty, and for contemporary 
pictures one has often to depend upon Continental prints. 
Iron smelting is no exception, and even such illustrations as 
do exist are of late date. The Richard Lenard fireback 
(Plate II) shows the founder in his forge, with the tools of 
his trade displayed about him, together with some products 
and the representation of a furnace in the left corner, with 
the date 1636 on the background. ) 

A more interesting record is that of a brass clock dial by 
Beeching of Ashburnham, near Hastings (Fig. 1), once an 
important centre of iron smelting. The space within the 
circle enclosed by the figures and the spandrels are engraved 
with illustrations of processes. The upper portion of the 
circle shows ore-digging, timber-felling, and  charcoal- 
burning. On the left a stream meanders to a pond, a leet 
from which drives an overshot water-wheel, which operates 
the bellows of the blast furnace. On the right another 
stream turns a wheel, which provides power for the lever- 
hammer in the forge, underneath which is a completed 
cannon suspended from a steelyard and a heap of cannon 
balls on the ground. In the top spandrel on the right a 
workman is feeding a furnace from above, the body of the 
furnace being shown in section with its layers of fuel and 
ironstone. The spandrel below shows a man regulating 
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(A) An early sixteenth-century example. 
From the Wayte Collection. 
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(c) A border from a piece of moulding. Dated 1586. 
Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. 


bellows and a stream of molten metal pouring from above 
to a mould in the shape of a fireback. The spandrel opposite 
shows the finished products of the foundry—cannon, shot, 
and fireback—while that above, on the left, represents 
cannon being tested at a target. The shape of this dial 
shows that it could not have been made before 1725. Ash- 
burnham furnace was the only one remaining at work in the 
Weald in 1796; it ceased to work about 18ro, and the forge 
about 1820: the cause (according to Lady Dorothy Nevill in 
“Under Five Reigns”’) being “the failure of the foundrymen, 
through intoxication, to mix chalk with the ore, by reason 
of which it ceased to flow, and the blasting finally ended.” 

Of all features in the house, there is none so decorative 
as the fireplace, nor is there anything more beloved by the 
Englishman than his own fireside. It is the centre of home 
life, the emblem of comfort and domesticity, and the focal 
point upon which members of the family concentrate when 
occasion draws them from distant occupations to unite in 
joy or sorrow. The importance of the fireplace as the focal 
point also in decoration and in home life can scarcely be 
fully appreciated by one who has never entered a Contin- 
ental family room of the modern type, where reliance 
is placed upon central heating and no fireplace provided. 
Although heated to a temperature of 70°, to an Englishman 
such an interior strikes chill and comfortless, and it may be 
some little time before the cause of this is discovered to be 
the lack of fireplace, with its cheerful fire. Even the open 


(s) A late fifteenth or early sixteenth-century example. 
From the Wayte Collection. 


Dated 16209. 


(D) Still movable prints. 
From the Wayte Collection. 
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hearth of early and mediaeval times was a place where 
inmates of the hall gathered round the fire, the smoke from 
which rose to the open timber roof and escaped through a 
louvre or between the interstices of the stone roof tiles. A 
hearth of this type exists at Penshurst, having andirons of 
early character. Immediately fireplaces were contrived in 
walls, with flues by which smoke could be conducted to 
the open air, the problem of preserving brick or stonework 
from heat became important and resulted in the introduction 
of the hearth plate and fireback. 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that it was 
the adoption of the blast furnace in this country, with 
casting in open sand moulds that made possible the pro- 
duction of moulded firebacks, the designs for which, crude 
at first, eventually reached a high degree of excellence. 
Attention may be drawn especially to the borders and 
crestings of the Dutch type, the designs of which are often 
better than the execution. Mr. Gardner’s classification of 
fireback designs in four types has been followed by other 
writers but, of course, there is no hard and fast line, so 
that we find periods overlapping and many instances of 
transitional designs, which combine elements of two types. 

The earliest firebacks were cast in sand moulds, into which 
small objects were pressed. Pieces of rope served to form 
borders and patterns. Fragments of wood-carving from 


panelling or joists were also used, and heraldic details or 


shields bearing arms are found in quite early examples. 
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(A) Prints of four small objects repeated with initials and a staple. 
Of doubtful date. 
From the Wayte Collection. 


(c) A sixteenth-century example. 


(B) The Arms of Ayloffe. 
Circa 1602 to 1633. 
Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. 


(Dp) A symmetrical design; transition commemorating the defeat 
of the Armada. Dated 1588. 


From the Wayte Collection. 
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Such designs date from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and are well illustrated on Fig. 2. Similar treat- 
ment, by means of small movable objects or stamps, but 
tending towards more heraldic character, are shown on 
Figs. 3 and 4. The fireback (p) in Fig. 4 shows the 
tendency towards complete homogeneous design in 1588, yet 
the example above, decorated by small stamps, was produced 
in 1610, and others as late as 1633. This type, however, was 
superseded by the second type, of which it was a natural 
development, in the form of large coats-of-arms, forming 
one composition. These were carved in wood, which was 
Impressed upon the sand mould. Such arms as the four 
shown on Figs. 5 and 6 are perhaps the handsomest and 
most decorative achievements in fireback design. Following 
these, and contemporary with them, were the emblematic, 
allegorical, and pictorial subjects, also treated as one 
composition, as in Figs. 7 and 8. The third type shows 
strong Dutch or Low Country influence, like other archi- 
tectural detail of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. The subjects are mostly allegorical, and the 
firebacks are remarkable for their well-designed, handsome 
borders and crestings. The four illustrated on Fig. 9, and 
the two (A and B) on Fig, 10, show the variety of these. 
If the early examples of such firebacks were cast from moulds 
imported from Holland, the hand of the English designer is 


apparent in most of those now existing, which have thicker 
F2 


plates and are cast in higher relief than those from Holland. 
A typical Dutch back, thin plate and slight relief is shown 
in Fig. 10 (c). The fourth type is the German pictorial 
design, generally scriptural, and a favourite subject for these 
was Christ and the Woman of Samaria at the Well, two of 
which are shown on Fig. 10. 

It will be seen that for the old open fireplaces, the firebacks 
were made low and wide, that as fireplaces became contracted 
the shape became squarer and that the late’seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century backs had considerably greater height 
than width. With smaller fireplaces and the increased use 
of coal came the introduction of the basket and ultimately 
the firegrate, which completely ousted firebacks and andirons. 

Perhaps I may add a word of warning to purchasers of 
firebacks. Unlike antique furniture (which possesses char- 
acter and a patina, which copies lack) firebacks receive a 
fresh surface every time the housemaid blackleads them. 
Accordingly, a new casting can at any time be made from an 
old fireback by impressing it upon a sand mould and every 
detail of the old back, design, fire marks and faults will be 
faithfully reproduced, so as practically to be indistinguish- 
able from the original. There is, therefore, no reason why 
high prices should be paid for originals, which are often only 
copies such as those produced by Wayte, of Edenbridge, 
and sold by him as copies, however they may afterwards be 
described elsewhere. NATHANIEL LLOYD. 
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(A) The Gloucester Furnace. Charles I on a Charger. (B) (?) A Salamander. 
Seventeenth century. Circa 1550. 
Photo by courtesy of J. E. Rav, Esq. Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. 


(c) Atlas. The beginning of Dutch influence. Transition type. (D) A milkmaid and suitor. 
Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. 


8 THE SECOND TYPE AND IES TRANSITIOD 
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(A) Maternity. (B) Phoenix. 
Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. 


(c) Neptune. (bp) Abraham and Isaac. 
Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. 


The Borders and Crestings are particularly fine. 


9. THE THIRD TYPE. DUTCH EXAMPLES OF THE BARELY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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(A) Cain. Early eighteenth century. (B) Hercules slaying the Hydra. Early eighteenth century. 
The Ashburnham Furnace. The Ashburnham Furnace. 
Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. Photo by courtesy of J. E. Rav, Esq. 


(c) A Dutch back. (D) The Fourth Type. German. 

: : : 1. Atablet. Early 19th century. 2. Part of a Fireback. 17th—18th centuries. 
A thin plate and slight relief. Both represent the Woman of Samaria at the Well. 
Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. Photo by courtesy of J. E. Ray, Esq. 
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Italian Gardens 


Prague—Il. 


A SMALL, BOUN TAIN 


FTER the Belvedere garden with its reminders of 
sixteenth-century emperors and sixteenth-century 
Italian art, in the Wallenstein garden one enters 
seventeenth-century Italy. Garden and palace are 
the creation of the great Imperial commander, dating from 
the midst of his campaigns and planned in the Baroque style 
by the Italian Marini. To carry them out an entire quarter 
of old Prague was destroyed. Wallenstein himself gave his 
personal attention to their execution, and autograph letters 
are preserved which show his interest in the details. In a 
letter of 1630, he wrote: 

“Tf I am right in the disegno of the garden, no fontana 
has been planned for the space in front of the doggia. The 
architect says that in the middle of the space before the 
loggia there must be a large fountain out of which all 
the running water must flow.”’ 

This fountain was soon built, later to pass through extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes. It had originally been surmounted by 
a bronze group representing Venus and Cupid, a late six- 
teenth-century work executed in the Italian style by 
Wurzelbauer, of Nuremburg, who continued the tradition of 
Peter Vischer. This group was taken away by the Swedes 
when, during the Thirty Years’ War, they sacked the 
Malastrana quarter of Prague and carried off Wallenstein’s 
collection of bronzes to Drottningholm, where they still 
remain. In some unexplained way the Venus and- Cupid 
became separated from the other bronzes, and its origin had 
been forgotten when the group passed into a private Swedish 
collection. A few years ago this was dispersed and the 
bronze was bought by Prince Lichtenstein, by whom it was 
presented to the Museum of Industrial Art at Prague, where 
it now is. A contemporary drawing in the Nuremberg 
Museum has allowed its connection with the fountain to be 
identified. The latter, after having been removed to a castle 
in the country, has once more been placed in its original site. 


IN THE WALLENSTEIN 


GARDEN. 


Nothing remains of the rare exotic trees and shrubs which 
Wallenstein had planted, but the design of the garden is 
preserved intact, carried out in alleys of hornbeam and 
groves of giant chestnut. Its eccentric shape is due to being 
laid out in a narrow section of Prague between the Vltava 
and the hill of the Hradschin. The garden itself is long and 
narrow. The illusion has, however, been created of vast 
space, enhanced by the skilful design, which has made the 
most of a difficult site. It is laid out along two axes which 
fit into each other. The longer of these axes runs, flanked by 
alleys of verdure, to a swan basin, and is parallel with a high 
containing wall which reproduces the architectural motives 
of the palace and continues their symmetry. Great 
attention has been paid to the water conduits and two small 
fountains interrupt the line of this axis and form central 
points out of which paths radiate in different directions. 
The large stone-rimmed basin at the end contained an island 
in the middle, probably intended for a great fountain statue, 
which was never carried out. To-day this basin is dry and the | 
bottom is used by market gardeners for their beds. 

The shorter garden axis runs to a gigantic loggia, which 
forms the central feature of the garden and is unique of its 
kind in Europe. It is pure Italian Late Renaissance in 
design, as well as in its rich decoration of stucco and of 
fresco. Like the Belvedere it is crowned by an unworthy 
roof, for Southern taste could not grapple successfully with 
the problem of heavy snow. In Wallenstein’s day this 
loggia was adorned by large bronze statues now in Sweden, 
though casts stand in their place. A so-called Hercules, the 
work of the Italianate Fleming Adrian de Vries, alone 
remains at Prague, in the little visited city museum. Its 
retention is due to it having been put aside at the time, 
rejected by Wallenstein, for whom its art did not measure up 
to his standard of excellence. The curious posture of this 
Hercules, with protruding stomach and receding shoulders, 
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THE WALLENSTEIN GARDEN FROM THE LOGGIA. 


thick nose and flattened face, shares little in common with 
the pseudo-classical standard of the later Renaissance. 
Perhaps such failings give it merit to modern eyes. The 
statue is strikingly individual and, obedient to no canon other 
than the sculptor’s genius, as fresh as if it came from the 
chisel of Rodin. 

In front of the /ceggia is a large open space slightly de- 
pressed, with Wurzelbauer’s fountain in the middle, and 
parterres of flowers all around. To the right, a grove of tall 
chestnuts provides the counterpart in verdure for the 
building opposite. The garden architect and military 
engineer, Baccio de Bianco, who worked here before going 
to Spain, utilized his possibilities to their utmost in the 
design of a garden situated between two city streets. The 
illusion of remoteness and of size is heightened by the lofty 
end-wall, which is covered with artificial stalactites made out 
of a substance similar to the black Vesuvian lava beloved by 
the stucco workers of the Baroque Age. These stalactites 
are now covered with ivy growing out of thick gnarled roots, 
and, although in the heart of the town, convey an impression 
that there is nothing beyond. 

Between this wall, unique in its originality, and the great 
loggia, is a large aviary in which trees were planted in 
characteristic Italian fashion. The seventeenth-century 
English traveller, Edward Brown, found in this aviary 
reminiscences of the Doria Palace at Genoa. Next to it were 
the cages for wild beasts collected by the great Duke. These 
were decorated in a Baroque style of grotesque design, which 
recalls the great Farnese villa at Caprarola. And around the 


Icgeta are grottoes ornamented with artificial stalactites. 
One of these was Wallenstein’s bath chamber. In the other, 
adorned with shell mosaics, his favourite horse is still pre- 
served, and on the wall hangs a Ushak rug, in which his 
body was wrapped after he had been murdered by an 
Irishman at Eger. 

Here lived the General of the Imperial Armies, whose fame 
and ambition gave umbrage to the Emperor himself till it 
caused his death. He had retired to occupy his time in 
building a palace worthy of a sovereign and living in a state 
which rivalled that of the Habsburgs. Contemporaries 
regarded him as one of the great wonders of the world. 
Around his person he maintained a bodyguard of sixty 
soldiers, who were unable to change his fate. In attendance 
were sixty youths of noble birth, four chamberlains and a 
suite of twelve knights and barons for his personal service, 
under the orders of a marshal of his court. In his stables 
stood three hundred horses, fed out of marble troughs, fifty 
coaches and as many wagons. His estates were enormous. 
In addition to his property in Bohemia and Moravia, he 
possessed the Duchies of Friedland and of Mecklenburg, and 
the Principalities of Sagan and of Glogau. Though he kept 
large sums in banks at Venice and at Amsterdam, and his 
yearly revenues exceeded six million thalers, yet often he 
was in want of money, for during troubled times he could not 
count on any regular collection of his revenues. His Italian 
palace at Prague, with its three great courtyards, its six 
entrance gates, and its stately banqueting hall celebrating 
his glory as a conqueror, and decorated by southern artists, 
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was the appropriate residence for such a man. Hardly had 
it been completed when he was murdered, and many of his 
possessions confiscated. To-day the Ministry of Commerce 
has its bureaux in the Palace of Wallenstein. 

The Thirty Years’ War brought in its train both destruction 
and the accumulation of new wealth. The Malastrana 
quarter of Prague had been ravaged during the occupation 


charm of Italy. The green coppered dome of the Church of 
St. Nicholas, the palaces adorned by Mathias Braun are no 
whit less Italian because carried out by northern artists. 
Baroque Prague is a direct transfusion out of Italy, in the 
building of which Italians like Lurago, Germans like Diezen- 
hofer, and Czechs like Vankar, worked side by side and in 
emulation. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE LOGGIJA, THE WALLENSTEIN GARDEN. 


of the Swedes. It became necessary to rebuild it, and rebuilt 
it was with splendour by the generals and nobles and foreign 
adventurers who had grown rich out of the spoils of the 
White Mountain, where Czech independence perished. The 
confiscated estates of the Bohemian nobility provided the 
wealth which then built new palaces. Baroque Prague dates 
from this period. The painful associations connected with 
its origin have long disparaged its artistic merits in the eyes 
of Czech patriots, who only now are beginning to dissociate 
its real beauty from the historical significance. 

The Malastrana, built under Italian influence, possesses the 


This quarter of Prague remains an untouched relic out of 
another age, with an old-world flavour such as can hardly 
be paralleled. Isolated in its origin from the Czech environ- 
ment, with palaces built by foreign architects for foreign 
nobles, it has continued to remain secluded and a quarter by 
itself separated to-day by two centuries from the rest of 
Prague. Its present sleepiness is in sharp contrast with the 
throb of life elsewhere in the city. The owners of these 
palaces have taken no part in the new Republic. They have 
continued aloof and lived among themselves in pride and in 
isolation. 


ITALIAN 


GARDENS IN PRAGUE. 7i 


Rb VLOGGIASOR- THE WALLENSTEIN GARDEN: 


Opposite the Wallenstein palace the Furstenburg garden, 
laid out in terraces up the steep hill of the Hradschin, is 
reminiscent of the gardens of Genoa. Though now fallen 
into sad neglect there are in it remains of grottoes, of stone 
balustrades and pavilions, to recall the original inspiration. 
Not far away the great Lobkowitz palace is built in the style 
of Roman Baroque. Its massive windows with their wrought- 
iron bars, the grand entrance and stairs, the courtyard and 
semi-circular garden colonnade of stonework and _ iron, 
surmounted by statues, are all of good Italian design. 
Originally the great garden behind it must have been laid 
out in the same style but it has now become transformed into 
a supposedly English park. All that remains of the early 
plan is a long alley of sycamores and the open ground which 
rises in an amphitheatre behind the residence. Most of the 
terracing of the hillside has been destroyed. But the Italian 
character is so firmly established by the architectural 
features of the palace with the spacing around this, that the 
lost garden design remains of secondary importance. 

The Schénborn Palace, the seat of the American Legation, 
has preserved more of the features of an Italian garden. 
This palace was built in the Baroque style by an unknown 
Italian architect after the Thirty Years’ War, for a Count 
Colloredo Mansfeld. Legend has it that the double broad 
flight of steps, which lead from the cobbled courtyard into 
the garden, were built to permit the first owner, who had lost 
a leg in the war, to ride his horse into the drawing-room. Of 
the original decoration of the palace, nothing remains save 
the stucco mouldings of the ceiling in two small rooms. The 
others have been hacked out by the owner some eighty 
years ago. The red silk damask hangings of the walls, 
mentioned in an eighteenth-century description, have also 


disappeared. But the vast dimensions of the rooms, the 
lofty windows and ceilings, and the great stone entrance and 
stairs, now whitewashed, preserve the ancient shell of the 
palace. 

The garden is built against the hillside surmounted by a 
seventeenth-century “Gloriette,’ which enjoys a famous 
view of Prague and looks over a vast panorama of Bohemian 
history. From its terrace one sees the great palace of the 
Emperors, the knights’ hall where tourneys took place, and 
next to it a projecting wing, from the windows of which the 
Imperial Councillors were thrown by the Protestant nobles— 
a fall which began the Thirty Years’ War. Below is the 
renowned Charles Bridge, built with Italian aid by a great 
Emperor five centuries ago and embellished with statues of 
saints by later generations. The heads of the nobles, 
decapitated after the defeat of the White Mountain, were 
once the gruesome decoration displaved on the towers of this 
bridge. Yet so well did the Jesuits, brought in by the 
Emperor, after the loss of national independence, do their 
work that Catholic students successfully defended this 
bridge against the Swedes who upheld the reformed 
cause, which only a few years earlier had been that of 
Bohemia. 

To the south and west of the “Gloriette”’ lie gardens and 
orchards, which climb up the surrounding hills and give the 
Malastrana quarter the unique character of an ancient garden 
city. The verdure stretches in unbroken continuity to form 
a kind of lofty amphitheatre around this part of Prague. 
Above distant trees rise the so-called “hunger walls,” built 
in a time of famine by Charles IV, and to their right stands, 
on a height, the famous Strahov Monastery, with its great 
library, encircled by an orchard. 
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THE FURSTENBURG GARDEN WHITES THKS CASTE ES BEYOND: 


The “Gloriette” is built on an axis which passes through 
the central doorway of the palace adorned with two great 
caryatides by Mathias Braun, and follows an original line of 
stairs up the slope. The succession of terraces leading up to 
the ‘‘ Gloriette ”’ are still preserved, although the architectural 
connection between these has disappeared. Strawberry 
patches now cover the foundations of masonry which yet 
remain under the surface of the soil. The garden itself is in 
two divisions separated by an apse-shaped lofty terrace 
wall, which must once have been decorated with rock 
mosaic, and still contains the empty niches for statues with 
remains of fresco. All sense of its original significance has, 
however, been lost, and a row of sycamores is planted at its 
base in such a way as to dwarf the elevation and mask the 
intention. The meaning of the Italian garden as the pro- 
jection of the residence into Nature has here been entirely 
forgotten, and, instead of long perspectives and straight 
paths, the garden became transformed from its early design 
without preserving any relation to the palace. Yet traces 
of the original Italian still remain in the mass planting of 
trees in shaded contrast with the open spaces, in the stone 
balustrades, the balanced terracing on either side, and in the 
stairs connecting the upper with the lower garden. By a 
highly ingenious device the latter are contained in one corner 
of the garden in an original seventeenth-century house, 
which serves no other purpose. Either because the expense 
of building a double monumental stairs was too great, or more 
likely because the width of the second terrace was too 
narrow to permit this to be done with appropriate spacing, 
the architect preferred to evade the difficulty and display 
humility in the construction of these stairs. The same 
device is resorted to at the Villa d’Este at Tivoli. It is 


typical of the best Italian architectural tradition that where 
frankness becomes impossible it is best to be inconspicuous. 
After the Wallenstein, the Schénborn garden contains the 
purest survivals of Italian design. Certain elements in it 
seem, however, of eighteenth-century date. The double 
hemicycle in masonry at both ends of the ‘ower terrace, with 
remains of original fountains under leafy bowers of trees, and 
the open iron-barred windows in the side wall are of a slightly 
different style which, like the paintings of Hubert Robert, 
are eighteenth-century continuations of the earlier tradition. 
All sense of this style was lost, however, when serpentine 
paths and shrubs, planted haphazardly, provided the apology 
for a return to Nature and a supposedly English garden. 
Adjacent to the Schénborn garden is the less known one 
of Wrtba, laid out on the steep hillside, in Maria Theresa's 
reign, by the local architect Ferdinand Vankar and the 
sculptor Mathias Braun. The ground is small and narrow, 
but a very clever design has succeeded here in producing an 
illusion of space, of diversity, and of caprice, which ranges 
from the charmingly decorated /oggia on the lower level to 
the balustrade of the stairs, which is surmounted by tall 
statues and stone vases standing boldly against the sky-line. 
This garden has been the achievement of native artists. But 
Austrian Baroque is the oldest child of Italian. The great 
tradition of Italy became softened at Salzburg, and at 
Prague, till it lost much of its original vigour while acquiring 
new amiability and sweetness. Austrian plastic and decora- 
tive art became the counterpart of Mozart’s music in its 
tuneful and yet half plaintive sense. Mozart looked to the 
Venetian Lorenzo da Ponte for his librettos, and Mathias 
Braun and Diezenhofer also found their inspiration south 
of the Alps. Lewis EINsTEIN. 


Sculpture at the Paris Exhibition. 


CULPTURE  vindicates 
itself as an applied 
rather than a fine art 
at the Paris Exhibition. 

In the sunlight the glitter of the 
gold patina of many a small 
figure on a building, or in a 
garden, gives a note. On many 
of the buildings a sculptured 
frieze or panel in plaster adds 
distinction. Sculpture is put to 
its obvious uses, and sculptors, 
as such, are at one with the 
rest of the artificers in metal, 
wood, stone, and the plastic 
material of concrete or artificial 
stone newly applied. Sculpture 
is recognized as one of the 
decorative and industrial arts, 
the home of which has always 
been, appropriately, Paris. 

In the catalogue of the 
Exhibition the plastic arts are 
rightly placed in the sections 
devoted to architecture, with 
subsections according to the 
materials used by the crafts- 
man. In many cases the artist’s 
name is associated with the 
founder for cast work: the 
ciseleur for chased and ham- 
mered; the potter for moulded. 
Co-operation in decorative com- 
position and production is rightly 
recognized. This by no means 
excludes the work of the great 
masters, while it gives a dignity 
to that of the ordinary, honest 
practitioner. 

Some of the great masters are represented by fine works 
which are not primarily decorative, but which have been 
used as nuclei for architectural schemes, both exterior and 
interior ; for example, in the Austrian pavilion is one of the 
most impressive psychological statues since Rodin: Anton 
Hanak’s ““Human Flame.’’ In the atrium of the Polish 
pavilion is a more-than-life-size statue in veined marble of 
a woman, by Henry Kuna, notable for its magnificent 
modelling; to Poland also belongs the ‘‘ Young Basque 
Woman” splendidly carved in stone by George Clement 
de Swiecinski. A striking work with fine glyptic quality 
is Joseph Bernard’s “Bacchante” representing the high- 
water mark of the French school of En Taille Directe. 

The direct carving movement is further evidenced by 
the Pergola show organized by La Douce France, the art 
Magazine devoted to the cause. Here for the facades are 
eight columns in stone bas-relief by Lamourdedieu, Joachim 
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THE HUMAN FLAME. 
By Anton Hanak. 


A bronze figure, life size. 


Costa, J. J. Martel and others 
frome themmatelier slots | Pierre 
Seguin. Naturally, however, in 
a temporary structure the 
amount of actual carved work 
is only small. 

Modelling is much more in 
evidence, and in this Bernard 
again takes part, in the first 
place with a cast of his “Girl 
with a Pitcher” the exquisite 
bronze in the Luxembourg, 
and then with the fragments 
Oise lis™ creates itieze* Olas, lhe 
Dance” on the building of 
the “Groupe Ruhlmann” of 
Paris, which give distinction 
to this part of the Exhibition. 
In front of this is Jeanniot’s 
model for a group in stone 
“To the Glory of Jean Goujon.”’ 
In the gardens near by are 
sculptures by Moreau-Vauthier, 
Max Blondat, and Le Bourgeois. 
Other pieces of modelled work 
are the decorative panels and 
caryatids of Céline Lepage, who 
has made a reputation by the 
consistency with which she 
pursues her architectonic prin- 
ciple of fitting her subject to 
its application. 

In the Cour des Meters 
there is interesting sculpture by 
Binet, David, Drivier, Marque, 
Guenot, and others, and in 
the gallery of the same court 
examples of the modernists 
in the art, including Laurens, 
Chana Orloff, and Jacques Lipchitz are to be found, as well 
as some by older sculptors like Henri Bouchard. Among 
the most striking of the architectural-sculptural work and 
the most extensive is that of the Pavilion of the City 
of Paris, which consists of four large oblong bas-reliefs on 
the principal facade and an octagonal panel of a Girl’s 
Head surrounded by a wreath of flowers. The panels 
are symbolical of the arts of design and have an intrinsic 
interest apart from their execution therefore. They 
include ‘‘Harmonie,” with figures of girls representing 
pattern; “Eurythmie,’ for the faculty of composition, 
having three figures; ‘“‘Les Lignes” illustrated by the 
drapery of a female figure; and ‘Les Volumes” a vase- 
shaped composition of taking simplicity. These reliefs are 
the work of Marcel Bouraine and Pierre Le Faguays. 

As was the intention of those who conceived the idea of 
the Exhibition, the newer feeling has everywhere been 
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OMAN. 


A stone figure, life size. 
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A YOUNG BASQUE W 


THE GIRL WITH A PITCHERS 


By Joseph Bernard. 
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By George Clement de Sw 


A stone figure, life size, carved direct. 


SCURPLURE 


AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


BACCHANTE. 


By Joseph Bernard. A stone figure, life size, carved direct. 
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A MOROCCAN WOMAN. VAGLO Re 
By Céline Lepage. A caryatid designed for stone. By Céline Lepage. Designed for a stone pillar. 
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sought after in the sculpture. The older and more academic 
school of thought is only represented in the exhibition of 
the exquisite cive perdue bronzes of A. A. Hébrard, in the 
first of the shops in “The Street of the Shops” where 
examples of Bourdelle, Maillol, Bugatti, Dalou, Pompon, 
Degas, Desbois, and Bartholomé are to be found. Freedom 
was invited and freely taken, and the general result is the 
absence of the ponderous, old-fashioned ideas regarding 
the plastic and glyptic arts, and this is especially the case 
with most of the foreign exhibits. But that of Great Britain 
is a signal and lamentable exception. 

It must be said at once that, as a general representation 
of the newer sculptural art of England and Scotland, it is 


illustrated in the charming garden figure of a Faun, by 
F. W. Doyle-Jones, and the detail of the Monument to the 
Guards, ‘St. George,” by Gilbert Bayes. The European 
sculpture—even applied sculpture only—is not representative, 
seeing that Germany does not exhibit, and there is no really 
representative collection as such, but certain distinctive 
artists, like Pierre Brecke of Belgium, Utzon Frank of 
Denmark, and Mateo Hernandez of Spain show their 
thoroughly modern work. 

Some small idea of the modern trend emerges from the 
‘schools exhibitions” of the various sections, but generally 
the dead hand of tradition prevails, even though it is in 
the enlightened art schools of Czecho-Slovakia, influenced 
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ANS SET AKS CRUGIE DS 


By Alan Durst. 


a disgrace. Once more British sculpture has invited con- 
tumely and will receive it—quite undeservedly—because 
of the ignorance and apathy of those responsible for its 
organization. Not that there is a very extensive or complete 
representation of sculpture in the other Sectzons Etrangéres 
but what there is is at least interesting. Some distinction, 
however, is afforded the British Exhibit by the altar set of 
Crucifix and Candlesticks, by Alan Durst. In a somewhat 
tawdry setting, these three pieces in ivory and ebony, carved 
direct by the artist, provide an authentic example of true 
applied sculpture. The application of sculpture is also 


Carved in ivory and ebony. 


by so great a plastic artist as Bohumil Kafka. Too much, 
however, of the great art of sculpture must not be expected 
from this interesting exhibition, for after all, it is a show of 
the applied arts, and the plastic and glyptic touches must 
be looked for in the countless subsidiaries: the craft of 
the ciseleur; those of the iron founder and forger; the 
workers in gold and silver and other non-ferrous metals; 
the crafts of the potter and figure-modeller as well as in 
those of the workers in wood and stone and marble, 
all illustrated here, sometimes well, and sometimes less 


well. 
KINETON PARKES. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


IN| CONTINUATION OF 
“THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The Doorway, The Spanish Embassy, 
Bom Mark leancas GeerOnes 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY F, ££. BENNETI7 AND Fo SROSCOE. 
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THE DOORWAY AT THE SPANISH EMBASSY. 


SELECEED SE XAMPIBS SOF VARCHITECTURE. 


19 
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THE MAIN 
ENTABLATURE 


BASE OF 
COLUMN 


BELIEVED TO BE THE WORK OF 
Si@ CHRISTOPHER WREN WITH 
CARVING BY CRINDLING CIBBONS 


RED RUBBED BRICKWORK WITH 
Ye" JOINTS & 3 COURSES To |'0" 


THE SPANISH EMBASSY. 33, MARK LANE E.c. 1680. 


MAD 1924 Sa ainErnnRanERnnESnnnEEnEnIIIEeEaeeEeEe +t — feet Bt. BENNETT. AND 


Seale + ee +———+— + + A$ $$ $$ inches F. ROSCOR, 
F / o ’ a a t r s 7 é 2 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY F. E. BENNETT AND F. ROSCOE. 


Modern Details. 


A Hanging Lantern, Marlborough College 
Memorial Hall. 


Designed by William G. Newton. 
Made by Esmond Burton 


AY GENERAL VIEW: 


Notre.—This illustration and the working drawing on the opposite page 

form the beginning of a new series, on the lines of Selected Examples, 

illustrating, instead of old work, modern details of design selected from 
works of living'architects. 


MODERN DETAILS. 


MAZLBOROUGH COLLICE 
MEMORIAL HALL Ne. 212. 


THe 
SCulE: J8"= 1 (18 FS) & FS. 


MADE OF PINEWCDD, GILT. 
GLAZING , ADWORK ANL 
RNG, BOLT ETC, AND 


pi Where SLAB. x 


PNEWGDD GILT FASTENED TO LANTERN 
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By / / 


LOWERING TACKLE BY 
WENHAM & FOWLER 
70* NORTH END. CROYEON.. 


ELEVATION] OF ‘CEILING DISC.” 


& BORED fO2 RING BAT AND, WIRING 


CONSULT WENHAM AND POWER ON THIS, 


CINK 


ALL GLAZED IN SINGLE SHFEIS OF 
GLASS. SANDBLASTED CN NER FACE 
ONE TO OPIN 


4 


FS. OF FIXED LIGHTS. FS. OF OPENING UCHT. 


NOTE? CARVED SWAG HERE 
TO BE MOVEABLE. 


NOTE= WOCDWOI2K HEXAGONAL N’ PUN, 
GUSS CROULAR. 


A WORKING DRAWING. 


Note.—The bowl was altered in the working out of the lantern. 
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XIX—Oxford Street (continued ). 


GEORGE BARRON’S OIL AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSE, 
> No. 88 OXFORD STREET. 


T is necessary to reverse the elevation in order to begin 

at the point to which we came in the last section, at Nos. 

88 and 89 Oxford Street, which it will be observed, although 

included in the former set of elevations, are duplicated in 

the present one. The little turning next to No. g2 (which, by 
the way, possessed an elaborate balcony, and was then occupied 
by Snieder & Co., furriers) is Market Court, reminiscent of Oxford 
Market, but not otherwise of special note. A little farther on we 
come to John Street, which is shown in a plan of the Marylebone 
estate as it was when purchased by the Duke of Newcastle, in 
1708, as the southern continuation of Portland Street, but the 
whole of which combined thoroughfares are now known as Great 
Portland Street. Between Market Court and this thoroughfare, 
the varied elevations of the houses, all then, as now, occupied 
as business premises, should be noted and compared with what 
obtains in their place to-day. No. 100, it will be observed, the 
shop of Robertshaw, hosier, traded under the name of its earlier 
sign, ““The Golden Leg”; probably one of the few that did so in 
Queen Victoria’s reign. The entrance between Nos. 107 and 106 
is Unicorn Yard, where Nash’s livery stables had their head- 
quarters; while between Nos. 109 and 108 is the opening into 
Bell Yard — the premises of one Bryant, post master, as Tallis’s 
Directory gives him. This brings us to Regent Circus, where 
Nash’s great and splendid roadway can still be seen, now, alas ! 
a relic of the past, blotted out by the vast warehouses (many of 
them very decorative and architecturally adequate ones), which 
have superseded the earlier restrained dignity of the buildings 
which made that splendid thoroughfare so homogeneous and 
satisfying. The pre-Nash buildings begin again at No. 119 at 
the corner of Prince’s Street, which Tallis describes as ‘‘a broad 
street of highly respectable tradesmen’s shops,’’ and which 
Lamb makes the birthplace of Elia in his inimitable “ Postscript 
to the Chapter on Ears.’’ The shops and houses between this 
point and Holles Street do not call for any special notice, archi- 
tectural or personal; but we see Holland trading, under the 
sign of the ‘‘Golden Canister,’ as a tea-dealer, and Lavenne, 
with his fancy goods “from Paris”; while No. 122, with the 
lamp over the door, was then the Great Western Railway 
office, which thus preceded the present G.W.R. terminus by 
some twenty years. 

Holles Street, at which we end the north side of the Oxford 
Street of this section, is so called after Henrietta Holles, heiress of 
the Duke of Newcastle, and wife of Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
Once it was composed entirely of private houses, and in one of 


them, No. 24, Lord Byron was born in 1788, as a tablet erected 
by the Society of Arts duly testifies. 

On the opposite side of the thoroughfare we begin with some 
rather erratic numbering at what, according to that on the former 
section, should be No. 346, but is here 343, going on to 345, 350, 
349, and then another 343! Queen Street, which runs between 
Nos. 340 and 344 (the latter followed by yet a third 343), was at 
that time chiefly composed of private houses, and is innocent of 
any annals whatever. Two houses, Nos. 337 and 336, between it 
and Argyle Street, are worth noting, because of an attempt at 
architectural decoration, generally absent throughout the 
thoroughfare. Argyle Street, formerly ‘“‘well-inhabited,’” as it 
was termed, can boast of having had Lord Lyttelton (the good 
as differentiated from the peer who was called the bad), and Mrs. 
Thrale, after she had given up the Streatham abode ; while James 
Northcote once lived at No. 39, Madame de Staél lodged at 
No. 30, in 1813, and Sir Joseph Banks was born in the street just 
seventy years earlier. 

Passing the end of Regent Street, we come, adjoining No. 325, 
to a narrow alley called Swallow Passage, a name which, together 
with Little Swallow Street, recalls the fact that in Tudor days this 
area belonged to one Thomas Swallow, and was called Swallow 
Close or Field; a portion of Regent Street, before Nash’s recon- 
struction, was formerly known as Swallow Street. A little farther 
on, between Nos. 319 and 318, was another by-way called Dolphin 
Court. Between Nos. 316 and 315, a considerable gap is notice- 
able. A large block of buildings had evidently been demolished 
about the time Tallis’s elevation was made, but it is a curious 
thing that the numbering is not interfered with, No. 316, on 
one side of the opening, being followed by No. 315 on the other. 
By the way, this No. 315 embraces, as will be seen, four distinct 
establishments. In the Directory, however, the most westerly 
of these is numbered 314, and is shown as then being occupied 
by Purdy, the famous gun-maker. 

This section closes with Harewood Place, then, and for many 
a long year after, protected by the iron gates shown by Tallis. 
Harewood Place took its name from Harewood House, in Hanover 
Square, where the Earl of Harewood once lived, and, later, the 
Duke of Roxburghe collected his great library. In our own day 
it was demolished (after the Royal Agricultural Society had 
occupied it for a time), and a block of flats was erected on 
its site. 

It would be beyond my scope to say anything here about 
Hanover Square, into which Harewood Place enters, and whose 
trees can be seen down the vista, a vista Wordsworth is said to 
have considered the finest view in the pre-Nash London of his 
day. The square has innumerable memories, and has been the 
home of many illustrious people, among them the Duchess of 
Brunswick, the mother of the unfortunate and indiscreet Queen 
Caroline. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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PLAN OF THE PART OF OXFORD STREET ILLUSTRATED. 


Exhibitions. 


THE GIEVES GALLERY.—Mr. Bernhard Osterman, the 
faraous Swedish portrait-painter, held an exhibition of his 
works in this gallery, consisting mainly of portraits. This was a 
welcome opportunity of becoming more fully acquainted with his 
methods of work, which in some respects can be likened to that 
of Sargent, but is not always as direct in handling. 

Mr. Osterman is seldom fortunate in his sitters, but in the 
King of Sweden he had a subject worthy of his brush, whose 
distinguished personality he has painted in a very distinguished 
manner. The white portions of this picture are beautifully 
cleanly painted : this can be said generally in regard to his use of 
white. 

In some of the portraits a rather unpleasant hot colour is 
present; in fact, colour is not one of the strong points of this 
artist : his drawing and sense of character are his greatest assets. 

The full-length portraits of the late Lord High Steward at the 
Royal Swedish Court, Count Baron Essen and of General Wey- 
gand, are good examples of this artist’s ability to accomplish 
works on a large scale. The portrait of the French author, Albert 
Meret, shows the painter in a more quiet and contemplative mood, 
proving that he can adapt his treatment to suit his subject. 

The two portraits of the artist’s wife, and that of the Bishop of 
Lund were also interesting as sincere pieces of unaffected painting. 
Mr. Osterman is very successful in his treatment of the hands in 
his portraits, practically in every case they are well arranged and 
painted. 

And now a few words as to the hanging of pictures, especially 
of portraits. In this gallery the line is too high. It is quite wrong 
to place a full-length portrait so that the knees are about on a 
level with one’s eyes, and the face so high up that, quite apart from 
the fact that a glitter is often upon it, it is in a position which 
foreshortens it. Portraits cannot be seen to advantage under 
these circumstances. One is even inclined to think that a full- 
length life-sized portrait should be placed upon the floor, so that 
the eyes of the portrait would be about even with those of the 
observer, as they would be in nature. After all, the boots are not, 
or at least should not be, the most important features in a 
portrait. 


THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES.—The exhibition of Chinese 
and Japanese landscapes, painted by Mr. Stewart Carstairs, 
gives a very good impression of what it is probably like in 
these countries. This artist’s attitude towards what he saw is 
to be highly commended, because he has placed before us 
landscapes painted in the same manner he would use if he were 
painting English landscapes, that is to say, he has made no 
attempt, because he was in China or Japan, to do as the Chinese 
or the Japanese do, but has observed from the point of view of the 
European ; he has painted solidly in a more or less objective way ; 
he has not tried to do with fewer dimensions than usual : he has 
thus made us familiar with these countries in a way no other 
artist has done, for Japan especially is always approached with 
an affected air of what this country is supposed to be like. 

After having looked at Mr. Carstairs’ landscapes we feel that 
we have been in the countries he has depicted ; we feel that they 
are very human and solid places, and that we could be quite at 
home in them; that they are habitable and natural, like other 
places we know. In fact, some of the landscapes are not at all 
unlike parts of Normandy in colour, and as this artist’s method 
of painting has been influenced by the French impressionists, this 
illusion is the more striking. 


THE SOCIETY OF GRAPHIC ART.—This society held its 
fifth exhibition in the Royal Institute Galleries. It showed in 
a remarkable way how many competent black and white artists 
there are, but they are all, with few exceptions, labouring under 
the belief that a more or less photographic truthfulness is all that 
is required of them. What is nearly always missing is a vital and 
direct method of work, work recorded from direct observation ; to 
see how effective such work can be, one only has to glance at some 
of the French daily papers, where quick sketches, perhaps merely 
records of gestures, are sufficient to conjure up the individuals 
depicted in a most vital manner. The average black and white 
artist does not select sufficiently, he has allowed himself to 


habitually record facts which are not factors. He allows himself 
to be bothered by a conscientious sense of proportion instead of 
exaggerating the essentials. But first of all he must accustom 
himself to quickly sum up that which is essential, and discard 
everything else. 

Miss Elsie Henderson, in her drawings of tigers, and Mr. 
Steven Spurrier and Mr. George H. Rose, show an alert and alive 
sense of drawing, and among the etchers, Mrs. Hartnell and Mr. 
H. Cutner show good work. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY.—The 1925 Summer Exhibition 
was chiefly interesting because it included the designs made by 
Mr. William Nicholson for the costumes in Mr. Massine’s ballet, 
“The Rake,” in the revue “On With the Dance.” 

These designs are very interesting because we are, in a measure, 
enabled to see the way in which this artist approaches his work. 
We see the first spontaneous sketches, sometimes a few expressive 
lines will be sufficient for him to hang his costumes on, as it were. 
We feel the designer’s thought directly in contact with the pen 
and paper, transmitting his feelings in regard to the rhythms and 
poses of the figures which he subsequently decorates with the 
variously coloured costumes they are to wear. 

Mr. Nicholson is one of the greatest of British artists : all his 
drawings show an instinctive sense of design; everything which 
he does, means something. We do not see enough of Mr. Nichol- 
son’s drawings, we are therefore grateful for the exhibition of this 
series. 

There were also a collection of oil paintings, among them 
pleasant and freshly-painted little works by Miss Vera Ross, 
“Dorset Farm” (47), and “A Sudden Squall” (3), and a rather 
curiously early Victorian picture of a group called “The Visit” 
(55), by Mr. Rodney Burn, and a painting by Mr. Robin Ross 
called “Conversation.” 

There were some rather highly finished paintings by Mr. Mark 
Gertler, and among other exhibitors were Mr. James Pryde and 
Mr. Walter Greaves and Mr. Augustus John. There were also 
two charming little works by Mr. Henri Le Sidaner. 

In one of the galleries upstairs there was a rather monotonous 
array of quite efficiently painted portraits by Mr. Charles Tharp 
of “Lord Cowdray and his Colleague Directors of Messrs. S. 
Pearson and Son, Limited.” The uniformity of the size has been 
determined by the spaces they are meant-to occupy permanently 
in the offices in Whitehall. 


MANSARD GALLERY —In this gallery at Heal and Son, was 
held an exhibition of the works of artist-potters. 

The exhibitors included the famous Copenhagen Pottery 
Works, and there were some exhibits from Vienna and from the 
Royal Berlin and the Royal Meissen works. The latter showed 
what could be done with very simple means, that is to say, in 
regard to colour, most of the exhibits being white, sometimes a 
slight tint of colour being added, serving to enhance or emphasize 
certain parts and to relieve any monotony. 

Among the Viennese exhibits was a “ Prancing Steed,” most 
simply and amusingly carried out : the pleasure of the modeller 
in manipulating the clay, and the fun that he got out of it is 
clearly expressed and thus communicated. There is nothing 
didactic or academic about it, as there is so often in this kind of 
thing. 

Among the Copenhagen pottery work, credit is given to indi- 
vidual craftsmen‘ and artists—a thing that is not often done by 
other firms—so that the interest in them is more vivid and 
personal. The works of Mr. Hans Hansen and of Mr. Thylstrup 
are especially noticeable for their design and beauty of surface. 

Among the British artist-potters Miss Stella Croft’s manner of 
work is exactly suitable to its purpose; she has mastered the 
requirements demanded in designing, or rather perhaps inter- 
preting, animals, so that they will be suitable for the medium 
of pottery. 

There were also on exhibition some decorative pots by Carter 
Stabler and Adams, and Doulton of Burslem. 

This was a very interesting and stimulating show. Credit 
should also be given for the intelligent manner in which the 
exhibits were arranged. RAYMOND McINTYRE. 


FIREBACKS. 


Plate: IT: August 1925. 
A PORTRAIT OF RICHARD LENARD, THE FOUNDER OF THE BREDE FURNACE. 


Surrounded by the implements and products of his trade. 
Dated 1636. 
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Bristol University. 


The New Main Buildings. 


Designed by Oatley and Lawrence. 


BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 


OR the last decade, almost unknown to the public 

outside Bristol, the creation of a fine modern 

university building has been in progress. This 

great civic and national benefaction owes its 
origin to the generosity of Sir George A. Wills and the 
late Mr. Henry Herbert Wills, sons of Mr. H. O. Wills, the 
founder of the university. Thus Bristol carries on her tradi- 
tion of grateful citizenship, which has given her many fine 
buildings in the past. 

The original design was made in 1912. In three weeks, 
working at night only, Sir George Oatley produced two 
schemes, one in the Gothic tradition, and the other on classic 
lines. The former was chosen, and so definite was the archi- 
tect’s idea that this first design was developed practically 
without alteration. 

Before describing the building in detail it would be as well 
to state the problem which faced the architect. 

The site, somewhat limited for its purpose, is at the top 
of a hill, the summit of Park Street, and has a frontage of 
278 ft. to Queen’s Road, a main artery between Bristol and 
Clifton. The depth northwards is 292 ft., in which direction 
the ground rises rapidly to a terrace, where the older build- 
ings of the university stand. The western boundary of the 
site is formed by the Art Gallery, a modern building with a 
heavy classic wing adjoining the boundary. On the east is 
private property, with no access to the site. Effective com- 
munication had to be established between the old university 
buildings, at the higher level, and the new group. Access 
from the new buildings to the Art Gallery on the west was 
required so that the two establishments could be linked up 
for special functions. 

VOL. LVIII—I 


The group of buildings to be placed on this site was to 
comprise the administrative, reception, and_ senatorial 
quarters, while the faculty of arts required accommodation 
for a library, class and lecture rooms, lecture theatre, and 
professors’ rooms. A medical library and other accom- 
modation were also necessary, and, in addition to these, 
some fifty rooms were needed. 

The site, despite its somewhat restricted size, undoubtedly 
offered dramatic possibilities for architectural treatment. 
The two chief architectural ideas which dominate the com- 
position are obviously the work of a mind inspired by the 
potentialities and exigencies of the site. Firstly, the placing 
of the great tower as near as possible to the street frontage, 
not only to convey the full impression of its height, but to 
serve as a climax to Park Street; and, secondly, the expres- 
sion of the rising ground by means of the parallel straight 
flights of stairs running axially with the main entrance and 
leading to the principal floor, which is at an intermediate 
level between Queen’s Road and the terrace on which the 
old buildings stand. 

The lack of breadth in the site, and the necessity of carry- 
ing up parts of the building many floors in order to obtain as 
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much accommodation as possible, undoubtedly influenced 
the architect in his choice of style, for the freedom of the 
Gothic tradition of building gives a flexibility of design both 
in plan and elevation without the limitations imposed by a 
symmetrical treatment. The buildings under consideration, 
it should be mentioned, are the main group, around which 
nucleus many subsidiary groups already exist, and more are 
contemplated. The great physics wing, for instance, is in 
process of being built higher up the hill in the wooded grounds 
of Royal Fort House, which is included in the academic 
group 

In order to ensure that this physics building should be 
the most modern in arrangement the professor of the faculty 
and the architect, Sir George Oatley, made an extensive 
tour of Europe and America in order to note the latest 
developments and to provide the most ideal facilities for 
research. 


The main buildings were opened last June in full academic 
state by their Majesties the King and Queen. For three 
days afterwards a continuous stream of citizens thronged 
to the building to see the interior, which had been thrown 
open for inspection. 

The chief entrance into the new buildings is under the 
tower, and leads directly into the spacious rectangular 
entrance hall through which the main axis of the building 
runs. This hall, containing the parallel straight flights of 
stairs on each side, is 85 ft. long and 32 ft. wide, and rises 
to a height of 72 ft., culminating in a fine fan-vaulted 
ceiling. On first entering at the base of the great tower, one 
is struck by the lack of expression of that feature on plan, 
but on consideration one assumes that this was sacrificed 
for the impressive effect of the founder’s window on the 
south wall of the hall, which would not have been possible 
had the north wall of the tower been carried down. 
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BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 
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The tower, which dominates the University, is 57 ft. 6 in. square at the lower stage, and rises to a height of just over 200 ft. It contains 
the Entrance Hall lit by three great windows, above which can be seen the carved and coloured shields mentioned on page go. 
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A view from the top of one of the staircases seen in the illustration on page 85, looking towards the entrance and the south window. 
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This imposing south window, which faces the main 
staircase, introduces a fine blaze of colour, with its magnifi- 
cent glass. The design, which is heraldic in motive, radiates 
through the tracery, and strikes exactly the right civic 
note where tradition would have prompted a more ecclesiastic 
treatment. Viewed from the top of the staircase, with the 
sun shining through the rich reds, browns, and yellows, this 
window focuses the attention in a most arresting manner. 
This founder’s window was designed and executed by 
Mr. Arnold Robinson, A.R.W.A., a Bristol artist, in his 
studios locally. 

On the left of the entrance hall a corridor leads to a 
secondary entrance for less ceremonial use, and to cloak- 
rooms, so arranged as to keep a free circulation. Between 
the two flights of stairs a corridor 12 ft. wide leads to the 
registrar's department and administrative offices, the 
medical library, and some of the lecture- and class-rooms. 

The predominant impression is one of verticality, while 
a strong sense of direction is given by the shape of the hall 
and the direct line of the staircase. 

At the head of the stairways is a crush hall, 20 ft. wide and 
78 ft. long, forming the basis of the cross axis of the design. 
This axis continues to the east through a corridor leading 
direct to the arts library, which is placed parallel to the main 
axis, and thus forms the eastern wing of the forecourt as 
viewed from Queen’s Road. Off this corridor to the south 
are the vice-chancellor’s rooms, a committee-room, and the 
librarian’s room, while on the north side is the Council 
Chamber, flanked on one side by a waiting-room, and on the 


other by the staircase leading to the upper floors. To the 
west this axis leads through a corridor to the art gallery 
adjoining the site, and off the corridor to the south is the 
reception-room, with its ante-room leading back to the 
crush hall, an arrangement which on ceremonial occasions 
might tend to confusion of circulation. But in a problem of 
this magnitude, where the boundaries are limited, some 
elements must suffer in order to maintain the ascendancy 
of the predominant idea. In this case direct access from the 
grand staircase through the crush hall to the great hall was 
obviously the chief point of the “parti.” Indeed, the fine 
contrast of scale and direction between the entrance hall and 
the crush hall at the top of the stairs and the direct approach 
on the main axis across the low vaulted crush hall into the 
great hall with its hammer-beam roof are the key to the 
architectural conception. 

The great hall, too ft. long and 50 ft. wide, consists of 
six bays, with a recess at each end of the hall, one containing 
galleries and the other raised seats for the senate. The hall 
is lit by large windows in each bay on either side, and covered 
with a hammer-beam roof of English oak, ceiled at collar 
level. This roof is reinforced. A corridor on either side of 
the hall leads straight from the crush hall to the old buildings 
on the north, and gives the necessary exit facilities without 
disturbing the circulation. 

The Council Chamber, on plan, is nine-sided, eight sides 
forming part of a twelve-sided figure, and the ninth kept 
flat as a backing for the dais and treated with coloured stone 
shields bearing the arms of the benefactors. The room is 
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Leading direct from the staircase on the right of the photograph to the Great Hall, on the left. 


stone-vaulted, with a top light showing the form of the 
complete polygon. 

The library, which is ror ft. long by 34 ft. wide and 31 ft. 
high, is designed in two stories, with a central gangway 
forming the “well.’’ The bookcases on each floor are arranged 
between the windows to form alcoves. The ceiling of this 
room is an original piece of decorative plasterwork. _Under- 
neath the arts library, and corresponding to it in shape, is 
the medical library; and below this again are the rooms of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

The basement also houses the book stores, a few offices, 
and the heating plant. The upper floors of the building are 
occupied by professors’ rooms and further lecture and class- 
rooms, all in connection with the Faculty of Arts. An 
electric lift placed centrally provides vertical communication. 

The libraries and book stores are served separately by 
a special electric lift. 

Externally the treatment may be described as a free 
version of the perpendicular—a style linked by association 
to collegiate design. 

There is a playful vigour in much of the carving, the 
gargoyles caricaturing certain professors being typical of 
this spirit. 

The tower, which is a dominating landmark of the neigh- 
bourhood, is 57 ft. 6 in. square at the lower stage, and rises 
to a height of over 200 ft. from the pavement. Its lower 


The crush hall is 20 feet wide and 78 feet long. 


story, or base, is occupied on the Queen’s Road front by the 
principal entrance; above this on three sides are the great 
windows lighting the entrance hall. Immediately below the 
string course which divides this story from the one above, 
are placed nine carved and coloured shields with coats of 
arms upon them, three on each of the three exposed faces. 
This admirable introduction of a colour note has caused a 
great deal of interest and controversy. The shields, at pre- 
sent, tend to break the rhythm as the tower is surveyed from 
base to summit, but no doubt the mellowing of time will 
soften the effect. ; 

Above the next story the tower becomes octagonal and 
forms the belfry. The window openings here are unglazed. 
The effect thereby created being that of a delightful play 
of light seen through dark. The transition from the square 
to the octagon is achieved by carrying the angle buttresses 
up and finishing them with uncrocketed pinnacles—rather a 
delicate echo of the Tom Tower at Oxford. 

As has been already stated this tower forms a climax to 
the vista of Park Street. Looking up from College Green 
one sees the fine massing and silhouette at their best. 

Park Street still keeps its dignified eighteenth-century 
unity and skyline despite the mutilation of the lower stories 
by shopkeepers, and thus serves as an admirable frame for 
this beautiful tower when viewed from below. 


G. D. GoRDON HAKE. 
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HE Adam Room at Wembley this year has been 

designed to give an idea of the interior architecture 

of the most famous architect of the last half of 

the eighteenth century, at a date, as near as may 
be, at the midpoint of his great career (1758-1792). The 
Adam Room is not a copy of any particular interior, but 
represents the way in which a given room, of the fixed 
dimensions of 24 ft. wide by 36 ft. long and 15 ft. high, 
may be treated in accordance with his ideas of proportion, 
decoration, and colour. 

In Robert Adam’s work everything was brought into the 
general scheme, down to the most minute finishings, and, in 
order to aid in producing the right effect, five figures are here 
introcuced, clothed in the appropriate costumes of the period. 
The presence of Dr. Johnson and his friends recalls also many 
associations. David Garrick is believed to have been one of 
Robert Adam’s earliest friends in London, and at this 
period he was his actual neighbour in the Adelphi Terrace. 
Robert Adam had reconstructed Drury Lane Theatre just 
before the actor’s retirement, and the approximate date of 
this Adam interior coincides with Garrick’s death in 1779. 

Fanny Burney, the author of the celebrated novel, 
“Evelina,” a fascinating picture of the times, was ac- 
quainted with Robert Adam, and mentions him with special 
praise in her “Diary.”’ Mrs. Thrale, the other lady present, 
visited Kedleston with Dr. Johnson, and must have seen 
many other examples of Adam’s work. Johnson and 
Boswell were together at Luton, a most famous work by the 
great architect, where the sage was entirely delighted with 
the magnificent library. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there is a special interest attaching to each member of this 
tea-party of five here assembled in a typical Adam interior. 

The figures have been made by Louis Tussaud & Co., and 
the valuable costumes have been lent by Tom Heslewood 


Wembley, 


1925. 


& Co. The dresses are historical, having been made or used 
in some of Henry Irving’s sumptuous productions at the 
Lyceum. Two of them are actual originals of the eighteenth 
century. The wigs are lent by Birts. 

The Adam Room itself has been entirely constructed and 
decorated by Mr. Laurence Turner from my detail draw- 
ings: the only features which are actual reproductions are 
the three medallions on the ceiling, from examples in 
Sir John Soane’s Museum, the small medallions on the walls 
and the cornice, which are from an Adam house in Portland 
Place, and the bas-relief on the mantelpiece tablet. Every- 
thing else has been specially modelled from the drawings. 

The carpet has been woven, from my full-size coloured 
repeat, on handlooms at Wilton by the Royal Wilton 
Carpet Factory, who have a tradition of two hundred years 
of making carpets of this character. The valuable furniture 
has been lent by Messrs. Harris. The vases on the console 
tables are lent by Wedgwoods, Limited, the china and glass 
by Messrs. Powell, and the grate and fender by Messrs. 
Elsley, who also made the table frames. The Verde antique 
marble tops are lent by Messrs. Burke & Co., the glass 
mirrors are supplied by Messrs. Pilkington, and the silk 
taffeta curtains by Sir Frank Warner & Sons. Thanks are 
specially due to those who have so kindly co-operated in 
this endeavour to give a representation of the art of 
Robert Adam, both in form and colour. 

The five panels on the walls, giving an idea of the tapes- 
tries that were used in Adam houses, have been painted by 
Alfred C. Conrade. Five of the masterpieces of Robert 
Adam are decoratively represented, i.e. the Adelphi Terrace 
(over door panel), the Bridge for Syon, the Portico at 


Osterley, the Record Office, Edinburgh, and the Féte 


Pavilion of 1774 for the Earl of Derby at the Oaks, Epsom. 
ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 
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Lost Roofs of Petersham. 


PETERSHAM HOUSE. 


HE plan of Petersham village is thus: the road, 

on each side of which it lies, runs out from 

Richmond above the level valley through a wood, 

then plunges down the bank of the valley towards 
the river; then just as abruptly it turns away, and after 
three hundred twisting yards makes a bee-line for Kingston. 
Perhaps the road marks old boundaries of field or obliterated 
brook, or perhaps the arms of the V-shaped dive towards 
the river may be two ancient tracks converging from the 
hilly ground of Richmond Park to the mouth of Water Lane, 
and so to the Thames where, according to Domesday Book, 
were caught eels and lampreys. In later years the road 
between Kingston and Richmond, keeping to ground above 
flood level, may have struck the two ancient tracks and 
followed them to their convergence. Much of the charm of 
Petersham is from this crookedness of plan. Firstly it gives 
the idea of greater antiquity than the rigid Roman civiliza- 
tion, and secondly it gives the feeling of enclosure, convincing 
one that the village is a unity in itself, and has its distinctive 
character; and thirdly, it allows, before many a house, a 
length of road, short but expressive of formality, like an 
avenue. Two of the largest houses which are not placed 
thus advantageously on an horizon of road, have in com- 
pensation a semi-circle swept out of the garden opposite 
their front facade, and thrown into the road, so that even 
they can be seen from a distance. : 

Until the close of the sixteenth century Petersham no 
doubt was feudal in expression; there was the very small 
church, used mainly by the monks from Chertsey Abbey on 
their way to the Court, with a higher roof-tree than the 
hovels or farmsteads round; and possibly there were a few 
small houses used by hangers-on of the Court at Richmond. 
But by the end of the eighteenth century the village was a 
colony of lords, and so it appears to this day. It is like the 
great oligarchy which ruled England during the Hanoverian 
century, beat the French, and (by enclosing the common 


lands without due compensation to the commoners) beat 
the English. There are no less than seven mansions, besides 
the ghosts of two others long ago pulled down, and nine or 
so goodly houses, and a dozen medium-sized dwellings 
nearly all called cottages in the sense used by Queen 
Victoria, and only some fifty really poor people’s cottages 
to this infinitude-of magnificence. Were all the reigning 
families of Europe dethroned they could be accommodated 
here not only in comfort but comparative state. For there 
is a royal scale about the place; each mansion has at least 
twenty-one openings to its front facade; walls of great 
height and length enclose the gardens. 

But it is unbecoming to talk of dethronement here or to 
suggest anything so indecorous as revolution, for the parti- 
cular note struck in the architecture is balance. Each 
facade esthetically expresses static equilibrium, and almost 
each one has the advantage of symmetry. 

The arts in the eighteenth century reached an extra- 
ordinarily high level, and the greatest achievements were 
distinguished by excellence of balance. In the design of 
buildings and of furniture, and in portrait painting, the eyes 
of the artist were wonderfully sensitive to this quality, and 
the popular appreciation of it was shown in the attention to 
deportment in manners. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters are an 
epitome of it in literature; he goes to the extremity of 
advising his son never to laugh. It was as though the 
individual looked on himself as able to become self-centred 
and self-sufficient, his aim being to admit into his self only 
such passions and ideas, and in such power, as he himself 
willed at the moment, and only such as would not cost him 
his balance. Any god, little or great, picturesque or com- 
pelling, any ghost, devil or fairy, must be faced with 
equanimity. The forces of nature seemed no longer personal, 


or even erratic, but parts of a cunningly-contrived machine 


wound up and left to run by a deity, who had gone away on 
the Grand Tour. 
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But this ideal which, when it was a poise gave us heroes, 
and when it was a pose gave us prigs, was ended by its own 
self-defeat. For it was found by the hero that he could not, 
apart from outside aid (were it but Emma Hamilton), keep 
his footing, and by the prig that he was too dull to be borne 
with equanimity. The very realization, however, of the men 
of that time that life could not give them the ideal balance 
they sought, caused them to turn with double hope to art 
as an expression of their dream, and to emphasize in art the 
quality they wanted. 

The architect’s 
problem, so clearly 
visualized at Peter- 
sham, was to abolish 
the roof; for obvi- 
ously the thrusting 
lines and slope of it 
challenged the ap- 
pearance of balance 
and stability in the 
wall. Now the func- 
tion of the roof is to 
afford shelter. It.can 
remind us also of the 
struggle of the human ~ 
race to preserve life 
and pass it on; and 
it is the evidence of 
courage in the con- 
struction of some- 
thing which might 
fall on and crush its 
maker. All the tech- 
nical and intellectual 
difficulties of effecting 
the span are memo- 
rialized in the roof, 
and the thoughts of 
beam, arch, dome, 
and vault moveabout 
it: In sany “of “its 
externally visible 
forms the roof has 
an esthetic function, 
which no other part 


DOUGLAS HOUSE, 


BOX COTTAGE. 


of the building can fully discharge; for it alone can complete 
the sense of enclosure which the walls originate, and it alone 
can complete the modelling of the building as a thing designed 
in three dimensions. The absence of roof in the Petersham 
houses standing “in their own grounds” acts as a subtraction 
of body from their achievement. It leaves them with an air 
of having just failed to be great. The illustrations may help to 
show how the roofs were first exploited and then suppressed. 
Douglas House has still the warmth of the Middle Renaissance. 
The facade seemsa re- 
cognition of the main 
architectural facts of 
life—length, depth, 
and height. Dignity 
_ is given by the raised 
terrace, and the short 
flight of steps is a 
proper but not too 
formal introduction 
to the entrance. The 
same scale is carried 
throughoutinto every 
detail and places the 
design at its ease. 
The roof has about 
50 degrees of steep- 
ness and is in so close 
touch with the cornice 
as to be part of it, and 
to carry it back into 
the depth of the 
house; the strong 
defining lines of lead 


a pyramid, for the 
ridge is not horizon: 
tal, but from each 
end moves up to the 
centre. It ° aS eal 
Wren,” but in the 
country every build- 
ing with this sunny 
catholicity of poise, 
depth and colour, is 
declared “by Wren.” 
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SUDBROOK PARK. 


uilt for the Duke of Argyll, Marlborough’s lieutenant, by James Gibbs. here is also a small house detached, for t 
Duke’s strident daughters—‘‘ the Screaming Campbells.” 


THE’ ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW; 


RUTLAND LODGE. 


This house has a ghost whose tapping sounds like a bricklayer at work, but according to the local inhabitants it is Lord Kenmare. 


BOX COTTAGE. 
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DOUGLAS HOUSE. 


Built originally for Gregory Cole, a London merchant, and later inhabited by Horace Walpole’s Miss Berrys; then by 
the Queensberry family, whose furniture remains within, 


Rutland Lodge apparently has had alteration. The roof 
now is lead, flat and invisible, and no drawing is extant to 
show whether there were once a roof connected to its 
magnificent cornice. On the garden front is another cornice 
at a different level. The fenestration and the slight setting 
back of the brick panels above the window arches are related 
to Douglas House. The doorway seems later, and shows the 
beginning of flatness, and the whole fagade is only won back 
from this superficial treatment by the reach and richness of 
the cornice, roofing out over the wall. 

Petersham House also has had its alterations; the third 
story (second floor) has been added clumsily to the centre 
part of the facade. The two wings are left with the old 
Stuart cornice, which has been removed from the centre, and 
a small late Georgian cornice with modillions hardly the 
scale of a dentil course put instead. A charming domed 
porch has been added also, having the relation of contrast 
only to the main design. The low-pitched roof is lost behind 
the parapet. The spacing, in relation to length and height, 
is still pleasing, but the slightness of the concessions to 
depth, that is in the refined cornice and porch, and the 
44-in. reveals of windows, give it the look of being designed 
for reproduction on a sampler. 

Box Cottage was entirely refronted during the later 
Georgian period, but its old roof, perhaps of the sixteenth 
century, remains behind the parapet. There is no cornice 
to this little facade, so perfect within its limitations. The 


door is not central, but balance has been preserved by the 
great frame of wall round the whole group of openings. 
Rain-washed or western-lit the brickwork has such depth of 
colour as almost to lead the eve through past the superficial 
modelling of the design. 

At Petersham, and elsewhere, this style, roofless, or 
minimising the roof, became normal. The whole eighteenth- 
century house withdrew upon itself and existed on the plane 
of its flat front, just as the man of late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century attempted life in a world of senses and 
intellect only. And then the type failed from that very lack 
of depth in the building, of enthusiasm in the man, the 
elimination of which was to have given it perpetual equili- 
brium. The building was suddenly perceived to have the 
quality of pasteboard. It shuddered in the wind of the Greek 
revival blowing on its edge. The Romanticists tumbled 
from their clouds into its roofless middle. But it was the 
long chaotic riot of Chartists,, Co-operators and jerry- 
builders which finally broke two-dimensional architecture 
into pieces. That strange mob, with Lord Shaftesbury 
brandishing his by-laws, and Kingsley goring holes in a 
flat ceiling over a consumptive’s bed, accomplished horrible 
things. They destroyed rhythm and put repetition in its 
place, they dismantled balance and made architecture a 
picturesque ruin. 

But they ended with a roof overhead, and _ buildings 
shaped “in the Round.” P, M. STRATTON. 
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The New Building by Stanley Hamp (Collcutt and Hamp). 
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HERE can be, perhaps, no greater, no more 

convincing testimony to the universal character 

and popularity of an undertaking, and to its 

prominence in the ordinary scheme of things, than 
the uniform adoption of an abbreviated title as an instant 
identification; of such, certainly within our Empire, the 
above is one of the illustrious examples. 

In scores of ports throughout this hemisphere and 
beyond it, the various P. & O. offices constitute centres 
of activity, and administrative units of trade and 
communication which, in harmonious association, supply 
a system of international intercourse of vast value to 
civilization itself. 

Even the most meagre appreciation of this efficient and 
far-reaching service will naturally direct attention to the 
parent organization, the venue of which, together with 
the recent important step forward in the matter of its 
accommodation, form our present subject. 

Like almost all undertakings of similar magnitude, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, to give 
the firm its full title, has developed its premises by the 
absorption, in the course of years, of the buildings immedi- 
ately contiguous to its original home. Indeed this plan has 
been pursued, in this present case, to an unusual extent, and 


properties in juxtaposition have been acquired on every side 
—north, south, east and west. It is not uninteresting to note 
that the present area embraces the site of no less than four 
licensed houses; which is eloquent evidence, both of its 
territorial importance in the famous “square mile” to-day, 
and, incidentally, of the generous extent to which such 
provision was permitted in the City in olden times. 

The nucleus of the P. & O. city offices was provided when, 
in the “thirties” of last century, the entire premises of the 
old and historic King’s Arms Inn in Leadenhall Street were 
acquired. In this connection the coincidence may le 
remarked that the business of transportation of passengers 
and mails was not initiated, though certainly altered in 
character, for the inn had been the recognized headquarters 
and starting point for the many important stage and mail 
coaches serving the Eastern Counties. 

The King’s Arms Inn was situated directly opposite the 
East India House, and possessed, as shown by the accom- 
panying plan, a yard whence a narrow court gave access to 
the street. These features survive to this day, though in both 
cases somewhat enlarged. 

The first premises, on the site of the inn, were erected in 
1844, and to-day form the central and main building. Not 


NORTH 


West. 


TEwAy wir 7 Roomeo House over, 


THE KING’S ARMS INN. 


Displaced by the P. & O. building, which, it is interesting to note, is built 
round the old yard, as reference to the plan on page 105 will show. 
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long after the opening of this, the ground abutting on both 
sides of the court was acquired by the purchase of the 
Hercules Tavern which lay to the east, ard of a property in 
the patrimony of St. Thomas’ Hospital on the west, and on 
the site thus provided a new building, with frontage on 
Leadenhall Street, was erected in 1859. This was held to be 
of such interest and importance at the time as to be pictured 
in the “Illustrated London News”’ of March 12 of that year. 

Subsequently premises in rear of the main building, and 
those of the well-known Ship and Turtle restaurant to the 
westward, were acquired, and also a large flanking block to 
the east with frontage along St. Mary Axe and along Leaden- 
hall Street to join up with the front building. It is upon 
this last site (shown “hatched” upon the plan) that the fine 
new portion with which herein we are particularly concerned, 
has been erected. 


In remote days, contemporaneous with the King’s Arms 
Inn, this site was occupied by shops, save at the corner 
whereon a Maypole was established. In those times it was 
the custom to reside above the shops and offices; and, 
in fact, in the main P. & O. building the upper floors above 
the first provided living accommodation in the eauy 
years for the secretary of the company. 

There was, however, an intermediate stage between the 
shops, the Maypole ground above referred to, and the 
recent new building, for about the year 1850, the former were 
replaced by a block of offices which, in turn, have been swept 
away. 

The building which has arisen in their stead forms part of 
the general reconstruction scheme of which it evidences the 
character and style. These new premises provide accommo- 
dation for the P. & O. Banking Corporation and other 
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A GENERAL VIEW. 


THE CORNER TREATMENT. 


THE P. AND °*O. 
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subsidiary undertakings to the P. & O. Company; and it 
furnishes an imposing side entrance to the P. & O. offices, 
giving immediate access by staircase and lift to all floors 
above. 

The illustrations give a good idea of the general architec- 
tural treatment and convey a sense of the eminently satis- 
factory appearance to be anticipated of the whole building 
when ultimately completed. 

The ornamentation, which is of especial interest and merit, 
has been treated with the greatest delicacy and, throughout, 
is admirably placed. The Greek influence is obvious, the 
capitals, consoles, keystones, vases, and enriched mouldings 
all manifest the application of that style; and whilst the 
individuality respectively of the architect, Mr. Stanley 
Hamp, and of the sculptor, Mr. P. G. Bentham, is in each 
case well expressed, the happy result achieved evidences a 
close collaboration in respect of the efforts involved. 

In a niche on the angle of the building a figure, 9 ft. high, 
is placed, symbolic of Navigation holding a model of the 


AXE. 


latest P. & O. steamship; on the right of the figure is a 
ship’s wheel, with a Kelvin compass on the left, the whole 
making a striking composition. Below this work, and 
immediately above the main entrance, are the arms of the 
P. & O. Banking Corporation on a shield in a richly-carved 
setting of trophies, etc. 

In the spandrils over the entrance in St. Mary Axe 
two mermaids with sea horses carved in low relief, 
with a conventional treatment of water, make a striking 
composition, flanked on each side by excellently carved 
consoles. 

Below, the fine wrought-iron gates, with the arch above 
filled in with a similar grille, together with two elegant 
bronze lamps, combine to render the doorway a very fine 
feature on this front. 

The whole of the upper part of the building is in Portland 
stone, and the base is of grey granite. The mansard portion 
of the roof is covered with green slates in graduated courses, 
terminating in a cast-lead moulded apron. 


An Essay in the Picturesque 


Fox Steep, Wargrave, 


The House of Donald van den Bergh, Esq. 


Remodelled by Oliver Hill. 


HORS REP: 


HIS house, originally an old inn dating from 

about 1650, was recently acquired by Mr. and 

Mrs. Donald van den Bergh, and remodelled to 

form their country house. It stands by a secluded 
lane on the high ground overlooking the Thames Valley, 
near Wargrave. 

The outside walls have been clothed in elm boarding, 
now weathered to a silver-grey tone, the chimneys have 
been rebuilt with thin mellow coloured Dutch bricks, 
and oak window frames and_ leaded lights inserted 
throughout. 

Within is much oak work, all toned to a silver-grey 
colour, in the form of beams, half timbering, stairs, 
doors, and the wide-boarded floors. The plasterwork 
has a roughened texture, and is waxed to a rich 
vellum tint. 

The open fireplaces to the ground-floor rooms are all built 
with narrow bricks or tiles, | 

Upstairs, in one of the bathrooms, a bath has been formed 
in the shape of a fountain basin and lined with jade-coloured 
mosaic, the water supply being carried through a bronze 
mask-head. 

There are also, in addition to the bathrooms, two shower- 
rooms, a concession to tennis visitors. 

The bedrooms are all fitted with gas-fires and also wash- 
basins, concealed within oak corner cupboards. 


Gas is also used for cooking purposes, and is generated 
from a plant in the garage buildings. 

Here are also incorporated a chauffeur’s flat, the electric 
light and pumping plant, a quoit court, and a large playroom 
over the garage itself, approached by an outside circular 
stairway. 

The interior decoration of the house was carried out by 
Albert van der Velde, and the playroom with its gaily- 
painted furniture makes a pleasant break from the more 
picturesque informal oak furnishing of the rooms in the 
house. 

It is carried out with daffodil vellow walls, jade-coloured 
carpeting, and black-leaded ceiling. 
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The Sculpture of Holger Wederkinch. 


LYNX AWAKING. 


Yellow marble. Height, 31 in.; breadth, 29 in. 


CULPTURE of a distinctly decorative character, 
more especially intended for open-air surroundings, 
gardens, parks, public squares, has of late years 
been much to the fore amongst Danish artists. 
Amongst others, Holger Wederkinch has attracted atten- 
tion, both at home and abroad, by his more or less 
formal representations of animals, wild animals, and 
those of Scandinavia particularly, generally in marked 
dramatic situations. He holds some very pronounced views 
as to what sculptured work should and should not be, and 
for one thing it should not, he thinks, have front and back, 
or rather it should, from whatever point viewed, present 
fully harmonious and pleasing lines. Although his motifs 
almost without any exception are complicated and full of 
inherent discord, he will be found to have observed this 
fundamental rule without any exception, and it is quite 
intriguing to watch the extremely deft manner in which 
he solves the difficult problems he has set himself. 
L2 


LYNE IN LOVE: 


Euville limestone. Height, 7 ft.; breadth, 4 ft. 


He chooses his material with a keen appreciation of 
the possibilities it offers him and of the uses to which 
he purports to put it, and he exploits to the utmost 
its capacity. 

His knowledge of his wild and often uncanny models is 
intimate, and although he does not hesitate to subject them 
to strange and somewhat venturesome contortions, he 
always appears to be on safe ground, and the contours of 
his groups, in spite of the life and death struggles which they 
depict, are always possessed of a rounded self-containment, 
however fierce the combat and the passionate strain of 
limb and muscle. 

M. Wederkinch excels in surface treatment whether 
the material be yellow marble or red granite, Euville 
sandstone or old oak, and he has met with much 
appreciation at several important exhibitions; he had 
two or three exhibits at the London Royal Academy 


of 1924. 
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SWANS. 
Height, 6 ft. 7 in.; breadth, 
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2 ft. 4 in. 
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THREE .FIGHTING LYNX: 
Holger Wederkinch, Scuiptor. 
Euville Limestone. 


Height, 8 ft. 0 in.; breadth, 3 ft. 10 in. 


HOLGER WEDERKINCH. 


1 


HARE SEAGER AND YIN 
Red polished granite. Height, 5 ft. to in.; breadth, 4 ft. 7 in. 


LYNX AND TWO OWLS. 
Holger Wederkinch, Sculptor. 
Old oak. Height, 7 ft. 1 in.; breadth, 1 ft. 4 7. 


Modern Details. 


New Candlesticks for the High Altar, St. Thomas Church, 


New Groombridge, Sussex. 


Designed by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 


THE CANDLESTICKS. 


The Church for which these candlesticks were made was designed by Norman Shaw. Together with a 
Cross they are the first instalment of a scheme for improved sanctuary decoration. They are carved 
in soft wood and gilded. Their height is 2 ft. 6ins. 
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THE CANDLESTICKS IN ST. THOMAS CHURCH, NEW GROOMBRIDGE. 
Designed by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 
IN CONTINUATION OF “THE PRACTICAL, EXEMPLAR OFVARCHITECTURE. 


A Double Doorway in Lawrence Street, Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY CHRISTOPHER J. WOODBRIDGE. 


THE DUKE’S HOUSE AND MONMOUTH HOUSE, CHELSEA. 


Late Seventeenth Century. 


SEEECTED EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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THE DUKE’S HOUSE AND MONMOUTH HOUSE, CHELSEA. 
Measured and Drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridge. 


Caligula. 
A Recently-Identified Portrait Bust of the Emperor. 


HE Copenhagen Glyptothek has been very fortunate 
in acquiring what is a newly identified portrait bust 
of the Emperor Caligula. 
An Armenian art dealer in Paris offered a Roman 
portrait bust to the famous Copenhagen Museum, 
which the museum authorities, from the photograph sent, had 
no difficulty in recognizing as that of Caligula. They insisted, 
however, on having an opportunity of inspecting the actual bust 
before they would make up their minds to purchase it, although 
there were several reassuring circumstances. In the first instance, 
it was offered as an Augustus. Now there are three Roman 
Emperors of whom there are only few portraits extant, their 
sculptured likenesses having been destroyed after their death 
at the instance of the Senate or by the angry people. These 
three are Caligula, Nero, and Domitian ; portraits of this trio 
are consequently few and command high prices. 

On the face of it, a man who had manufactured or had the 
handling of a fake of one of these high-priced 
portraits would not offer it as one of Augustus, 
which commands only, say, a quarter of the 
price a Caligula would fetch. Secondly, the 
head had an original stamp about it, varying 
both from the Caligula already in the Glypto- 
thek and from the one in New York. In form 
it was so brilliant that the question naturally 
cropped up: where is the original, but there 
isn’t one. It was also a good sign, that the 
dealer was willing to send it up “on approval.” 
When it was placed amongst contemporary 
portraits in the Glyptothek all doubts dis- 
appeared, and there is no better or truer 
test than placing a suspected fake in the 
midst of contemporary antiques. 

Several technical details about the new 
Caligula facilitated the settling of its place 
of origin. It was executed in Greek marble, 
rather fragile, which made it an easy task to 
knock off the head with one blow, when 
Caligula had been placed in the black book 
of the Romans, and it had evidently fallen 
on the back and been allowed to remain in 
some sandy soil, of which there are traces, and 
which has helped to preserve the surface and 
part of the painting excellently. The yellow 
patina also reminds one of heads found in 
Greece or Asia Minor, and then there are 
traces of a treatment on the left cheek and 
the left side of the neck, such are never to be 
found on Roman heads but occasionally in 
Greek portraits from the first two centuries 
of Imperial Rome. This tallies quite with 
the statement of the Armenian vendor, that 
he had bought it in Constantinople. 

As already mentioned, the Glyptothek pos- 
sessed another Caligula, a pronounced Roman 
work. The forehead of the new portrait is 
less high and the hair more abundant than 
in the former. The height of forehead and 
the fall of the hair in front, vary in all 
the known five portraits of the Emperor, 
who, in spite of his youth was bald; but 
he would stand no allusions to this, and 
both sculptors and the mint-cutters were 
compelled to bestow upon him abundant 
hair. It has, rather subtly, been pointed 
out that his short reign, four years, was 
not sufficient for an accepted tradition on 
this point to materialize. Caligula’s appear- 
ance is described as being marked by a 
broad and somewhat angry forehead, with 
hollow eyes and temples. All this agrees 
with the first Caligula of the Glyptothek, 


but the Greek sculptor has omitted the frowns and the 
hollow temples. The nose, too, which in the former is fleshy, 
has been idealized by the Greek sculptor. Common to both, . 
however, are the deep-set eyes, and there is the same almost 
vibrating trait in the brows, which may be taken to characterize 
his uncanny capriciousness. The colour has been splendidly 
preserved in the left eye of the Greek head, both in the pupil, 
the iris and the lashes; and there are similar traces in the 
right eye. The black paint on a lock at the left temple is 
preserved and there are faint traces of red paint on the lips. 
The short, upper lip, the narrow lips of the almost-boyish 
mouth and the deep groove in the middle of the under lip are 
common to both heads, but the Greek head is more subtly 
treated, and it also far exceeds the New York head in artistic 
merit. The treatment of many details of the Greek head is 
very fine. 
GEORG BROCHNER. 


THE EMPEROR CALIGULA. 


A recently-discovered portrait bust acquired by the Copenhagen Glyptothek. 


Exhibitions. 


The Leicester Galleries : 


The Bond Street Galleries : 


silver t George’s Gallery. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES.—The small collection of the 
work of Cézanne was not a very important one considered in 
the light of the large space this artist’s aims occupy in the 
world of art at the present time. Some of the paintings, with 
a few notable exceptions, appeared rather ordinary, and did not 
move one very much, ‘“‘wolf! wolf!’’ having been called rather 
too often. 

In contrast with some of Cézanne’s followers, the theories that 
he is credited with (though Mr. Tatlock in his prefatory note in 
the catalogue says he was not a thinker) have been pushed so far 
that Cézanne appears to have been but a half-hearted reformer, 
if, indeed, he considered himself any such thing as a reformer, 
which is more than doubtful. 

The most beautiful in design are “L’Estaque”’ (7) and “ Pay- 
sage d’Aix” (13), the former containing the harmonies in red, 
blue, and green one so distinctly associates with this artist: the 
latter being a good illustration of the manner in which Cézanne 
concealed any obvious tendency to strive after design, the ground 
work of design being so well adjusted in its parts that it is only 
upon consideration that one realizes how well designed it is. 

“Aix: Paysage rocheux”’ (11) shows Cézanne’s solid sense of 
construction in the realization of the substance of the rocks in 
the foreground, and “Les Bois des Sceurs’’ (15) shows the skill 
this painter used in handling greens so that they did not become 
monotonous. 

Most of the water-colours and drawings are rather piffling, 
hardly any of them being worthy of special notice apart from the 
fact that Cézanne did them. 

The drawings by Professor William Rothenstein, “ Portraits of 
the ‘Nineties,’ are of outstanding interest. The fact that he has 
done so many people who have since become famous, is a tribute 
to Mr. Rothenstein’s powers of perception. This draughtsman 
has an unerring sense of character: he knows what constitutes 
the salient feature of the subject before him, and insists upon this 
particular feature by means of a strong definitive line: the nose 
in the study of Rodin is a good example of this. 

The portraits of Mr. Bernard Shaw are interesting because they 
are so like and yet somehow so umlike the Mr. Shaw of the present 
day. One of these portraits particularly (50) depicts the revolu- 
tionary we had in the past believed him to be, but making 
allowances for the mellow and kind geniality of the Mr. Shaw of 
the present’ day, we can still trace his descent. 

We can trace likewise the early Mr. Augustus John to the 
present day. The one when he was a Slade student (51) with a 
downy beard is somewhat startling, not being quite what we 
would have expected; but in the other (70) one can easily discern 
the man as he now is, yet strangely enough, both portraits are of 
the same period. 

The study of Paul Verlaine (38) is distinctly foreign in aspect, 
and denotes how good Mr. Rothenstein is in detecting and 
bringing out racial characteristics. 

All the early pastels and drawings, though not so masterly 
and definite as his work of to-day, have other qualities which 
are absent from his later work: they are more tentative and 
sensitive : the work he does now is colder, and more detached 
and classical. 

This collection is of such artistic importance, and so many of 
the persons depicted are of national interest, that it seems a 
pity to break it up: it is worthy of space in one of our National 
galleries. 

The first room is occupied by water-colours by Mr. James 
Wilkie, consisting of various landscapes and seascapes. 

They show Mr. Wilkie to be an artist of rather ordinary vision : 
they offer no new aspect of Nature—but are rather tedious 
restatements of obvious facts. Mr. Wilkie can draw correctly 
m a not very interesting way: but sometimes his washes of 
colour, while adding nothing of intensity to the pictorial effect, 
obscure the merits of his drawing. 


THE BOND STREET GALLERIES.—These galleries, in Bond 
Street House, Clifford Street, are a comparatively recent 
enterprise. 

The exhibition under review is one of water-colours by various 
British artists. 

Of these, Mr. Harry Morley seems to be the one who has the 
most to say, and who also has an individual style to say it with. 
To me, his architectural drawings with a slight hint of wash over 
them, appeared the most successful of his works, and showed the 
advantage of under-statement rather than over emphasis or 
forced effects. ‘‘ Piazza Venezia” (6) is a good exampie of this 
style, and is, from the point of view of accurate representation, 
quite satisfactory. 

This artist’s stronger effects, where he has used more pigment 
and relied less on an under-structure of drawing, are less con- 
vincing : though in some cases there is an attractive delicacy, 
as in “‘ By London Bridge”’ (36) and “The Alban Hills from Monte 
Aventino”’ (8). 


Mr. Russell Flint’s water-colours show his accustomed ability : 
he certainly maintains a consistently slick and clever method 
throughout all his work, which, is in a manner of speaking, too 
efficient, nothing being left to the imagination. 


Mr. Ernest G. Beach’s water-colours look to our modern eyes 
rather old-fashioned, but some of them have a guileless sort of 
charm. ‘Valley of the Brede, Sussex”’ (69) is one of his best, 
and in “Looking towards Fairlight from Winchelsea”’ (73) there 
is a well-observed effect of light and shade. 


Mr. Barnard Lintot shows some rather pleasant, if undistin- 
guished work; “Wastwater”’ (31) being the most interesting of 
his exhibits, the spacing and arrangement of which is well 
managed. 


Mr. Richard Jack, Mr. Broadhead, and Mr. Ranken are also 
exhibitors. 


THE ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY.—A small collection of works 
by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. Austin Spare, 
and Mr. Jacob Epstein were shown here. 


Mr. Brangwyn’s water-colour “The Boatman’s Shrine” (12) is 
a little work which glows with golden light (this artist understands 
the uses of tinted paper in determining effects), and has behind it 
his usual force, but is less dependent for its appeal upon his 
mannerisms than is usually the case. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s theatrical designs are much what we expect 
of him, with the exception of “ The Beggar’s Opera, Act 1, Scene 
1”’ (30) which almost shows this desinger’s entry upon the stage 
of modern art: probably because he has depicted something 
which has already occurred, and therefore has more substance 
than something imagined. This, combined with his usual sense 
of design, has produced a work of great distinction. 


Our old friend “Rima” has turned up again in a different 
guise, being shown here modelled in the round instead of being 
carved in the flat as in the Hudson Memorial in Hyde Park. She 
certainly looks less distinguished in this condition. 


Mr. Austin O. Spare shows some studies of the nude which are 
not of much artistic interest : they are just more or less realistic 
renderings of human figures, and do not seem to constitute works 
of art. Mr. Spare has a great deal of knowledge at his disposal, 
and it always seems a pity that his talents should be wasted on 
the kind of work which he does. These particular works of his 
are less introspective than usual, and in a way this may be an 
advance, but one would like to see him do something which relied 
for its appeal upon arrangements of form and colour, rather than 
upon the understanding of a state of mind of which he only seems 
to be in the secret. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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Talliss London Street Views. 


XX—Oxford Street (continued). 


. WILLIAMS & HATTON ; 
SHAWL MANVEACTURERS. DRAPERS & WAIRE MOL SEMEN , 
asus ENTRANCKHE, ULOXFORD STREET. TONDON. ea 


REGENT CIRCUS, NOW OXFORD CIRCUS. 


T is perhaps this section of Oxford Street which is the most 

interesting, not so much because of the thoroughfare itself 

as because of the by-streets which lead out of it on both 

sides, such as Marylebone Lane, and because it possesses In 

Stratford Place a characteristic example of the Adam con- 
vention, and in Stratford House one of the most important of the 
brothers’ architectural and decorative skill. 

We can conveniently begin at the west corner of Harewood 
Place which we reached in the last section. It will be observed 
that a considerable frontage to the thoroughfare is occupied by 
low-built structures, which were stables and so forth, attached to 
the houses in Harewood Place. No. 315, with its elaborate 
balcony and flag-staff, was then occupied by Danieli, the jeweller, 
while the large warehouse-like building formed the premises of 
one, Shurvell, a wine merchant; and at No. 312, was Howard's 
“West End Dining Rooms.” As Tallis himself says: ‘This 
portion of Oxford Street, like the former, is distinguished by 
elegant shops,” and we can see for ourselves that their archi- 
tectural features were as diverse as are those of the present 
“stores,” as one of the greatest here (Selfridge’s) has taught us 
now to call them. 

Between No. 310 and the quaint little No. 309, then occupied 
by Baker, with his ‘‘Patent Engine and Mangle,” runs Shepherd 
Street, at this period ‘a street of respectable houses” running Into 
Tenterden Street. Beyond, No. 308 the shop of Hayward, linen- 
draper, should be noticed, on account of its bay windows in the 
upper floors. Next door immediately abuts on New Bond Street, 
and had its entrance in that thoroughfare in which it was num- 
bered 86. The succeeding shops, as far as Woodstock Street, call 
for no special notice, although one would like to know what the 
F.B. on the flag above Stephen Dann’s fruit shop stood for. 

Woodstock Street has its outstanding association, for in it, In 
1737, Dr. Johnson had one of his many London habitats. Not the 
first, which was in Exeter Street, Strand, but a little later, when 
he returned to London with Mrs. Johnson. It was afterwards in 
Castle Street, near Cavendish Square, that he wrote his ‘‘ London.” 
Those who imagine Johnson always in the purlieus of the Strand 
or Fleet Street should be happy in meeting him so far from those 
literary haunts. 

A little farther west, between Nos. 299 and 298, runs a tiny 
court called Oxford Buildings, a relic of the past, which, however, 


possesses no recorded history. Close by in South Molton Street, 
however, memories linger, for here, during seventeen years, 
William Blake lived at No. 17, and had so many of his interviews 
with past celebrities and celestial beings. The age of the street is 
recorded on a tablet let into the front of No. 36, which tells us 
that ‘‘ This is South Molton Street, 1721,” a principle which might 
well be resuscitated to-day, as I have before now suggested to the 
London County Council. 

Reversing the elevations, and beginning at Holles Street, we 
pass a number of shops and houses of more uniform elevation 
than those opposite; No. 130, at the corner of Holles Street, 
obviously having been once an important private dwelling. The 
next large street out of the main thoroughfare is Old Cavendish 
Street, in which the father of the famous tragedian, Talma, lived ; 
the son taught Napoleon as much elocution as it was in the way 
of that great man to trouble himself to learn, and here in the 
garret practised the art in which he was to excel so triumphantly. 
The house was then numbered 13, and later, in 1833, Campbell 
the poet was living in No. 18 on the west side. 

Proceeding onwards, we come to little Chapel Place, between 
Nos. 147 and 1474 Oxford Street, a few doors beyond Fladong’s 
Family Hotel, then carried on by one, Lovegrove. Chapel Place 
has no history to detain us with, and we can therefore pass on to 
Vere Street, in which stands the St. Peter’s Chapel that gives its 
name to the little by-way. This chapel was designed by James 
Gibbs, in 1721-4, and cost £7,000, and it was in it that the second 
Duke of Portland was married to Lady Margaret Harley, daughter 
of the Earl of Oxford by his wife, Lady Henrietta Cavendish, 
heiress of the Duke of Newcastle, with whose combined families 
all this district is indissolubly connected. 

Vere Street has been in the past the residence of two very 
different characters, for here once lived, for no fewer than forty 
years, the famous sculptor, Rysbrack ; and here died, at No. 1, in 
1881, Sothern, the actor, whose impersonation of Lord Dun- 
dreary was the delight of the period, and will last while theatrical 
history is remembered. 

Farther west, under No. 157, was Golden Horse Yard (Tallis 
spells the second word Horn in his elevation, but Horse in his 
Directory), and then Marylebone Lane, with the interesting 
architectural facade at its corner. In earlier days when this was 
all fields, Marylebone Lane was the foot-way across them to 
Marylebone Park. In it -was the Court House, and because, in 
1724, a mass of skeletons was unearthed here, it has been supposed 
that this marked the site of old Tyburn Church. And this brings 
us to Stratford Place where the construction of the Adams, now 
rebuilt on the old lines, is indicated by Tallis. I have only space 
to note that it dates from about 1775, and that the Earl of 
Aldeborough lived for many years in Stratford House (now Lord 
Derby’s); that Cosway lived at the south-west corner, and that 
a pillar set up in the middle of the courtyard by General Strode 
was taken down about the year 1805. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Recent Books. 


English Household Life. 


A COTTAGE AT FRENSHAM, SURREY. 


Old English Household Life. By GertRupr JEKYLL. 234 pp., 277 illus 
trations. Batsford. 21s, 

Old things appeal to us in several ways. It may be by their 
antiquity, as products of a bygone age—that is sentiment, and is 
what chiefly appeals to the popular taste. Others captivate by 
their curious qualities or rarity—these are factors which attract 
the mere collector. A more substantial claim upon our considera- 
tion is in their inherent qualities, which appeal to the imagination, 
to the ear, or to the eye, but which can only be fully appreciated 
by educated taste. Such appreciation is the keynote of Miss 
Jekyll’s latest book, which records by description and illustration 
the surroundings of our predecessors, and especially those per- 
taining to farmhouse and cottage life, which, after all, was more 
representative of actual life in England than that of the squire 
or of the peer. These seventeen chapters discourse upon the 
houses humble folk lived in; the clothes they wore; the places 
where they worked and went; the things they used and the things 
they did. 

The picturesqueness of the cottages illustrated must appeal to 
every eye, but all of them have more solid qualities than those 
acquired by lapse of time and exposure to weather. Amongst 
these are good proportion—that rarest of all architectural quali- 
ties; good roofs and chimneys, and (another rare feature) good 
fenestration—in none of them is there an ul-proportioned or ill- 
placed window. These things are not costly luxuries. They 
exist, also, in some modern cottages, where architects have 
secured all of them, and yet maintained the strictest economy. 
On the other hand, pretentious buildings arise daily, which are 
entirely lacking in all of them. 

The illustrations of domestic implements have considerable 
educational value if, instead of receiving a cursory glance, they 
are closely examined and their details analysed. The brand 
tongs, Fig. 7, show how the fertile invention of the smith intro- 
duced variety of design and detail into the same implement. 
Curve, knob, and chamfer are the chief factors employed, together 
with an appreciation of proportion which all exhibit. Figs. 68 
and 69 show two handles, one of an oven-peel in iron, the other of 
a warming-pan in wood. Both have long handles, designed to 
spare the hand from heat ; they are utterly different, yet each has 
fine quality of line. 

Except a few smiths and a few wheelwrights still with us, the 
village craftsman is extinct. These records of his arts should 
serve to remind us of the beauty that may be incorporated in 
trivial things of daily use and, it may be, help us to regain the 
spirit of such work and the unassuming qualities of its design. 

NATHANIEL LLoyp. 


Thomas Chippendale. 


Thomas Chippendale: A Study of his Life, Work, and Influence. 
By OLIver Brackett. Hodder and Stoughton. {2 2s. net. 

To have written the life of Thomas Chippendale, and 
written it so readably, is a notable achievement, for he 
is the sort of subject who does not go comfortably into 
a “life.” It is, indeed, difficult to call up the personality 
of a man when “‘no records have been found from which 
it would be possible to imagine his appearance, or manners, 
or personal character.” The events of his career as here 
set forth are colourless : they amount to little more than 
a record of births, marriages, changes of address, the date 
of his more important commissions, ending with his death 
at sixty-one years old. Something may yet be added to 
this kind of information if, as investigators appear to 
believe, it is really worth establishing whether he was born 
in Yorkshire or Worcestershire. When he had settled down 
in St. Martin’s Lane, he had for neighbour a cabinet-maker 
named Cobb, who “‘always appeared in full dress of the 
most superb and costly kind, in which state he would 
strut through his workshop giving orders to his men.” 
Through that one foible, preserved for us by J. T. Smith, 


BRAND TONGS. 


For picking up a fragment of live wood or peat for lighting a 
pipe or rushlight. One handle has usually a curled end for 
hanging up. The projecting stud is a tobacco stopper. 
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we know more of Cobb as a man 
than we are ever likely to discover 
about Chippendale. But Mr. Brackett 
has critically examined the preface 
to the ‘‘ Director,’ and on it has 
based an estimate of his character 
“he was probably egotistical, selfish, 
ambitious, and possibly pugnacious.”’ 
Perhaps it is unfair to take this 
bombastic advertisement too seri- 
ously: it was not the way of eigh- 
teenth-century cabinet-makers to 
acknowledge the help they had re- 
ceived from their workmen, or name 
the designers from whom they had 
received inspiration. The impression 
that he was a pushing man of busi- 
ness is, however, confirmed by the 
correspondence with Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, and Chippendale’s pro- 
ceedings in the matter of Teresa 
Cornely’s bankruptcy, proceedings 
perilously near to sharp practice. 
But we are not primarily concerned 
with his character: Mr. Brackett 
would have us decide “whether he 
is worthy to be ranked as a master 
whose work belongs to all time, or 
whether he was merely the creature 
of his own age, or even nothing more 
than a successful tradesman.” His 
biographer tells us that Chippendale’s 
fame rests on the publication of 
his famous trade catalogue, ‘‘The 
Gentleman and _  Cabinet-maker’s 
Director.” If these designs were all 
there could be little doubt about the 
verdict. A large proportion are pilfered, with trifling modifica- 
tions, from French pattern books; the ghost of Meissonnier is on 
almost every page. They are what Mr. Brackett claims—the 
most comprehensive collection hitherto published by an English- 
man, “‘a valuable document in connection with the domestic 
history of England in the eighteenth century.’’ But it should be 
said with emphasis that they are not the productions of a truly 
original or creative mind; compared with the best work of the 
great Frenchmen—Bérain, Lepautre, Marot, and Meissonnier— 
they sink into insignificance. By his more unbalanced designs 
in the Gothic and Chinese styles Chippendale, says Mr. Brackett, 
“did more than anyone to corrupt the artistic sense of the 
people.”” For the Chinese we could forgive him. “It was an 
attempt, feeble, perhaps, and misguided, of the romantic spirit 
to blossom in an arid and unsympathetic soil.’’ But what shall 
we say of the Gothic ? Mr. Brackett tells us, and, deserting the 
customary caution of a reviewer, I will say that the indictment 
has never been better put :— 

The cultured amateurs and ignorant craftsmen who tampered with this 
great conception belonged to the same race as the men who raised the 
Gothic buildings of England. On every side stood churches and abbeys 
speaking a language which, it might be thought, none but the deaf could 
fail to hear. Yet they seemed lost to the meaning and greatness of the 
work which in their feeble fashion they vainly tried to imitate or adapt. 
The faith which built the Gothic cathedrals, the depth of their mystery, 
the subtlety of their symbolism, the rudeness of their grotesques, the 
vigour of their carvings, seem to have made no impression on these shallow 
pedants, who saw the form but missed the spirit. If they had felt these 
things, they might have learnt that Gothic art is incapable of reproduction. 
From this condemnation of the “Director” plates many designs, 
showing an appreciation of line and a happy invention in orna- 
ment, must be excepted. The suggestion that Mathias Darly 
was their true inventor is refuted by Chippendale’s original 
drawings in the Metropolitan Museum and at South Kensington. 
Such as they are, Chippendale conceived them, ‘‘ my pencil, but 
faintly copying out images that my fancy suggested.” 

But if Darly, Batty Langley, or even Halfpenny might have 
made the book, theirs is not the furniture at Harewood, Nostell, 
Corsham, Hagley, and Langley Park, all duly authenticated by 
bills or known to have been made by Chippendale’s firm. This 
is his true claim to remembrance; this gives him his high place 


THE ENTRANCE, HALL’S ALMSHOUSES, 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


From “English Household Life.” 


on the great roll of English craftsmen. 
Of his work at Harewood, Mr. Brackett 
truly observes that it “‘stands out 
among the few masterpieces of Eng- 
lish furniture, comparable in techni- 
cal brilliance with the finest achieve- 
ments of the French cabinet-makers 
of the eighteenth century.” That 
he had Adam behind him is of little 
consequence: “‘the craft of the cabi- 
net-maker is apart from the concep- 
tion of the architect.” Mr. Brackett 
gives no direct answer to the question 
he has proposed, but here we have 
all the materials to enable us to 
answer it. And surely we shall 
decide that Chippendale was some- 
thing of all three; a creature of his 
own age, a successful tradesman, 
and, if wood were eternal, ‘““a master 
whose work belongs to all time.”’ 
But if we allow him this high praise, 
it is on account of a few authenti- 
cated examples, an_ infinitesimal 
fraction of his total output. Doubt- 
less he had his lapses ; he knew how 
to rise to a great opportunity, but 
he was short of money and no 
idealist. The public, so intent on 
his minor art, will not be content 
with this qualified verdict. He will 
go on being the Chippendale of 
popular imagination, maker and 
designer of all the mahogany furni- 
ture produced in England between 
1735 and 1770. It will not stop 
there. Because Mr. Brackett has 
remarked that Chippendale was no devotee of mahogany, but 
made free use of lacquer and gilding, we may shortly expect 
to find most things in that manner within the period attributed 
to him. “Fame,” says our author, “sometimes puts a man ona 
pedestal and leaves him there until he becomes a tradition, 
but a time arrives when reason demands that his right to 
this position should be investigated.’ Here the investigation 
has been very thoroughly carried out, and a new pedestal raised 
upon sound sense provided for the idol. It matters not: soon 
he will be set up again in his old place. And if Chippendale 
had foreseen this strange apotheosis, the total lack of humour 
betrayed in his preface suggests he would have taken it as 
no more than his due. It were pleasanter to fancy him 
shaking his head. 

RALPH EDWARDS. 


Pre-Norman Architecture in England. 


The Arts in Early England. Vol. II. Anglo-Saxon Architecture. New 
Edition. ByG.BaLpwin Brown. 8#in. X6in.,508pp. John Murray. 
30s, net. 

The first edition of 1903 has been recast in historical form and 
much enlarged to include discoveries during the last quarter of a 
century—24o0 churches are now catalogued as against 182; 
therefore it now forms a remarkably complete and interesting 
survey of the buildings of the five centuries anterior to the 
Conquest. The persevering integrity of Professor Baldwin’s 
investigation, his clearness of statement, and the fulness of his 
knowledge are manifest in every part of this book. Former 
judgments are revised, technical details are weighed and illus- 
trated in a manner that compels agreement, and the book is 
pervaded with a courteous treatment of the conclusions and 
assistance of other investigators, English and foreign, that at 
once removes intelligent archeology from the field that humorists 
have sometimes found in it for their enjoyment in the mutually 
positive contradictions of professors. There is, however, one 
characteristic point, with which all must sympathize, against 
a demand from the British Treasury for payment for permission 
to re-draw to “his own scale”’ a plan in the Essex Report of the 
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Royal Commission; ‘‘the request was withdrawn, for one does 
not fee one’s own Government for what is everywhere else 
accorded with the utmost freedom and courtesy.” Illustration, a 
prime necessity in any book on the arts, is supplied by means of 
210 sketches and plans; among these are only six photographic 
plates. The great majority are charming pen sketches, admirable 
for clearness and artistic simplicity, for which we gather from a 
sentence, too modestly hidden in the preface, “the writer specially 
thanks his wife, who has again taken pen in hand.” Such a note 
as this can only record the high value of a classical contribution 
to British archeology written with a wealth of knowledge, 
supported by stimulating allusions to the continental connections 
of Anglo-Saxon art, and justly appraising the great interiors of the 
tentative building art of a period which Professor Baldwin Brown 
has shown us in his other works had advanced in the other arts 
and crafts to a beauty and perfection of workmanship which its 
builders but vainly attempted. 


Pre-Gothic Church Architecture in 


France. 


The Romance Churches of France. By OLiver E. BopINGTon. 83 in. x 
52in., 262 pp. Grant Richards. 18s. net. 

Mr. Bodington is an enthusiastic student of the ecclesiastical 
architecture of France in the twelfth century, for which he justifies 
the designation of “Romance” as the true equivalent of the 
French roman, but to be carefully distinguished from romain. 
This architecture is something grafted on Roman models, but 
infused with a new poetic and artistic spirit. As against our 
English generalization of Conquest architecture as Norman he 
discerns in France at least six different schools of pre-Gothic 
architecture, viz., the Norman, Auvergnat, Burgundian, Poitevin, 
Provencal, and Perigourdin; this leads to the appropriation of 
St. John’s Chapel in the Tower of London to the Auvergnat 
style, and the portals of St. John’s Chapel at Glastonbury to the 
Burgundian. The structural type is, as usual, related to the 
Roman basilica, and Choisy is followed in his interesting claim 
for Persian influence flowing westward in a dual stream north 
and south of the Caspian, via Scandinavia and Byzantium, 
carrying details to the Norsemen and domes to the Mediterranean 
shores. 

The original intention to paint the whole of the interior of a 
church in order that it may become a Bible of illustrations, 
followed by the development of sculptural decorations, is lightly 
sketched, but strongly insisted upon, and the relation of the 
iconoclastic struggle to this subject is dealt with interestingly. 
The author’s use of occasional historical references to vary his 
descriptions of buildings generally is refreshing to the reader. 

The book is mainly a detailed account of the principal twelfth- 
century monuments of France, and thus describes many favourites 
of the travelled draughtsmen of the last generation: Le Puy, 
Vizelay, Poitiers, Angouléme, St. Gilles, Arles, Aix, Moissac, and 
Toulouse recall fields that were once explored for new phases of 
medieval adventure in design. Of most of these the author gives 
photographic illustrations, which, as he claims without vanity, 
‘““are somewhat above the average of amateur productions of 
the kind,” but are unfortunately reproduced on too small a 
scale to do justice either to their purpose as illustrating the text or 
as views. Effective use of the plates is difficult, owing to the 
absence of proper reference. 


The interest of the subject is great, and the author’s first-hand 
acquaintance, through long residence in France, with the objects 
of his admiring study, kindles our envy. The reader who is not 
inclined to ask for more evidence of his thesis of the Romance 
than is proffered will not be disappointed with this interesting 
series of sketches. 


Sir John Soane. 


Masters of Architecture: Sir John Scane. By H. J. BrrnsTInGL. With 
35 illustrations from photographs by F. R. Yerbury. London: Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. 

The latest of the series of monographs on masters of architec- 
ture treats of Sir John Soane. Mr. H. J. Birnstingl has been 
entrusted with the task of writing of him and his work, and he 
has done it very well. Mr. Birnstingl shows us Soane as the link 
between the last of the Palladian school and the later classic 
revivalists; following Chambers, he lived to see Smirke and 
Decimus Burton at one with him in rejecting the Renaissance for 
the earlier classic tradition. He lived long enough to see the 
first beginnings of the Gothic revival by Pugin in 1836. 

There is the peculiar interest in Soane of a strong individuality 
imbued with the ancient faith, assured of its efficiency for his 
own day, and yet influenced by, and interpreting, the spirit of 
his time. 

It is interesting to read of Soane’s development ; articled to 
George Dance, R.A., he won the Royal Academy gold medal, and 
was thus enabled to study in Rome for three years. It seems that 
he deliberately ruled Greece out of his travels, deeming it wiser 
to concentrate his energy on mastering the architecture of ancient 
Rome. Is it not possible that he was fascinated by the arch and 
the dome ? 

Soane returned to England to begin private practice with 
domestic architecture on the grand scale, with but meagre results. 
His great work is the Bank of England, as it was till the last few 
months of the present year. He succeeded Sir Robert Taylor 
in 1788, and worked continuously on this group of buildings for 
nearly forty-five years. 

Everyone knows Soane’s screen surrounding the Bank, not 
so many the work that he did within those walls. His work is 
described by a contemporary quoted by Farington “as affected 
and contemptible,” a description interesting only as a sidelight 
upon art criticism of a hundred years ago. To-day we are only 
too glad that in rebuilding the Bank the screen walls are to be 
retained, and we deplore the destruction of the remarkable 
buildings within those walls built from his designs. For Soane’s 
undoubted influence on the development of the classic architec- 
ture of his day was the originality and freshness that he brought 
to interior design. He had a sense for structure and form in the 
planning and interior decoration of his buildings possessed by 
none of his contemporaries, and we can ill afford to lose examples 
of it. 

Unfortunately, there is very little of Soane’s work now left ; 
beyond the Bank, which in itself was a collection of buildings, he 
did nothing of the first importance. 

The illustrations are from excellent photographs, numerous 
and well chosen. It is probable that as much could be learned 
from reproductions of some of his many imaginative designs, and 
while we are thankful for his accomplished works, we are left to 
regret that his opportunities were so limited. 

W. CurtTIS GREEN. 
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THE 
RECENT BOOKS. 


Furnishing and Decoration. 


The Art and Craft of Home Making. By Epwarp W. GREGoRY. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London: 
& Co. Price 15s. net. 

More than ten years have elapsed since the publication of the 
first edition of this book, and in the interval great changes have 
taken place in our ideas concerning the furnishing and decoration 
of the home. 

This new edition, which has been prepared to meet the altered 
conditions, is well illustrated by photographs and drawings of 
views of rooms, details, and plans. The important question of 
colour has also been considered, and is represented by the in- 
clusion of eight suggestions for colour-schemes for rooms. The 
appendix, containing a great number of useful hints and 
wrinkles for the efficient upkeep of the home, forms a very useful 
feature of this interesting book, which should be read by all 
who are seeking, within the limitations of a modest purse, to 
invest their homes with individuality and charm. 

Tate sy Jb) 


A New Series of Cathedral Guide Books. 


Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Famous Churches. Edited by GoRDON Horne, 
Various gai by various hands. 192 pages in each volume, 
64 in. by 44 in. Price 2s. 6d. net. London and Toronto: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd. 

If the England of to-day were as indifferent to piety as it is 
commonly alleged to be, Liverpool, Truro, and Westminster 
Cathedrals would not have materialized, money would not have 
been lavished on the preservation of Canterbury, Lincoln, 
and the Abbey of Westminster; there would have been no loud 
outcry against the threat to demolish the City churches; and, 
lastly, this series of books dealing with cathedrals, abbeys, and 
. famous churches, would not have been produced. By this and 
by that it would appear that the “power of the religious senti- 
ment,’ which created so much glorious religious architecture 
in medizval times, is not so obsolete as Emerson feared it was, 
but is merely expressing itself in accordance with a more modern 


Thomas Murby 
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trend of thought. The newer buildings may use a slightly 
different dialect, but they speak the same language; and the 
monuments to piety, the sermons in stones, are more numerous 
than ever. 

Always the human mind inquires, as did the ancient Greeks, 
“What is new?’’ That way progress lies. Since the ancientry 
of most of the buildings dealt with in this series is an essential 
quality, compelling our admiration for the skill and artistry of 
their makers, the editor, to minister to the natural love of 
change, must needs present the old and indispensable matter in 
some new and attractive form. Mr. Gordon Horne, the editor 
of the series, thus unfolds his plan for recasting the dull old 
bullion into bright new currency: “The writers,” he informs 
us, “have been encouraged to emphasize as far as possible the 
personal aspect of the buildings described. . . . Architectural 
description has been restricted to salient features.” No doubt 
the ‘personal aspect”’ of buildings is prolific in titbits of history, 
much of it legendary, but by no means less interesting on that 
account; and if this particular method of approach stimulates 
popular interest in buildings by demonstrating how intimately 
they are related to human affairs, Mr. Horne’s project is suffi- 


ciently justified. First to attract attention, and then to awaken 


interest, is to set to work upon an approved principle. _ After- 
wards, the fortune of the little books, and of the mission one 
would fain see them fulfil, must depend partly upon the skill 
of presentment exhibited by the various contributors whose 
services the editor has enlisted, and partly upon the willingness 
of the public to dance to such dulcet piping. 

On the whole, the writers seems to have caught the spirit of 
the editor’s intention. At all events, they give us abundance of 
personal interest; and while, in accordance with his wishes, 
they are sparing of technical detail, they have not neglected the 
salient features of architectural description. They should 
certainly whet the appetite for fuller information. A wealth 
of pictures, many of them from photographs or sketches made 
by the editor himself, should serve to make the little books 
sufficiently architectural for the uses they are intended to serve. 
Small, both in size and in price, they are in both respects 
convenient for the pocket. 
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Books of the Month. 


MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE. By Wm. Harvey. London: 
The Architectural Press. Price 5s. net. 

ENGLISH ROOMS AND THEIR DECORATION AT A GLANCE. 
By Cwas. Haywarp. London: The Architectural Press. Price 
5s. net. 

LOCKWOOD’S MANUALS—DAMP WALLS. By E. G. BLAKE. 
London: Lockwood and Son. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

CATHEDRALS, “ABBEYS, AND FAMOUS CHURCHES—WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By B. Home. Price 2s. 6d. net. And WIN- 
CHESTER AND SALISBURY. By_E. Foorp. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Early Chinese Printing. 


Acquisitions at British Museum. 


The British Museum has just acquired a group of objects of 
pottery and bronze found at Felmingham Hall, Norfolk, in 
1844, with coins of about A.D. 255. The bronzes include two 
heads, probably of local workmanship, and a striking little 
figure which it is thought may have been imported. There has 
also been secured the second earliest piece of known Chinese 
printing. This was discovered in the foundation of a building 


erected in China in A.D. 975, which fell down last year. Other 


acquisitions include an Assyrian cylinder seal of the seventh 
century B.c. made of chalcedony, which gives a clear represen- 
tation of two riders on camels, and a number of French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleonic prints that formed part of Lord Crawford’s 
collection. 

A gift of two drawings by Eugéne Lemercier has been made 
to the museum by Mme. Lemercier, the mother of that young 
French artist who was killed in the war. Several of his pictures 
have been placed in public buildings in France, and the two 
drawings that have been presented to the British Museum were 
studies for a large picture which is in the palace of the French 
Senate. 


Dickens’ Old London House. 


Since the house at 48 Doughty Street, W.C., in which Dickens 
wrote “Oliver Twist” and ‘Nicholas Nickleby” and finished 
“The Pickwick Papers” was opened to the public in June through 
the efforts of the Dickens Fellowship, 1,124 people have visited it. 

The novelist’s popularity in the United States is indicated by 
the fact that Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Washington, D.C., are numbered among the homes of those who 
during the last few weeks have inspected this little Victorian 
house, in which Oliver Twist, Bill Sikes, Fagin, Mr. Mantalini, 
and the brothers Cheeryble were created. 

The library in the house is one of the most representative 
collections of Dickensian literature in existence. 


Waterloo Bridge. 


It is most encouraging to find a lay periodical so sturdily 
urging the preservation of Waterloo Bridge. ““My Magazine,” 


edited by Mr. Arthur Mee, for August, 1925, contains a strong” 


appeal for the retention of Rennie’s masterpiece. It emphasizes 
the fact that it is proposed to pull down so wonderful a creation 


as Waterloo Bridge and allow a monstrosity such as Charing 


Cross Bridge to stand. 

It is curious to read in Old and New London that Charing 
Cross Bridge was founded on the ruin of a graceful suspension 
bridge ‘‘of quite modern construction,” and that “close to this 
bridge groups of piles are to be discerned, denoting where much 
treasure was sunk. These and certain devastations in Scotland 
Yard are the only evidences that remain of a remarkable scheme 
abandoned, or very long in abeyance, for connecting Whitehall 
and the Waterloo Bridge Road by means of a pneumatic railway 
tube passing under the river.” 
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Romance of Warwick Priory. 


Demolition Sale of an Historic Mansion. 


The old county town of Warwick is shortly to lose one of its 
most ancient and interesting links with the past—namely, 
Warwick Priory, the demolition sale of which has been announced. 
Efforts have been made to save the fine old mansion, but these 
have apparently failed, and unless some eleventh-hour arrange- 
ment is made with the owner the demolition will take place. 

The local archeological society asked the town council to use 
its influence with the owner to prevent such a loss, but when 
a resolution recommending action in the matter came before 
the council it was lost by a large majority. The Office of Works 
was also approached in the hope that it would take action under 
the Ancient Monuments Act, but, while expressing the hope 
that some local effort would be made to preserve the building 
intact, the department regretted its inability to adopt this course. 

Standing on an eminence in the centre of the town, the priory 
of St. Sepulchre, as it was originally known, was founded in 
1124, during the reign of Henry I, by Henry de Newburgh, Earl 
of Warwick. For many years the house and the lands in Warwick 
continued vested in the Crown until they were granted by letters 
patent, in 1547, to Thomas Hawkins, “the son of one Hawkins 
who sold fish by retail at the market cross in Warwick, and 
wl.o was therefore called Fisher by most people.” 

Following the death of Hawkins the priory passed to his son, 
who" ended his days in the Fleet prison as the result of making 
a fraudulent conveyance to Sir John Puckering, a Speaker of 
the House of Commons and Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
to whom the property was sold. It remained in the Puckering 
family for nearly 140 years. The next owner was Mr. Henry 
Wise, Deputy Ranger of Hyde Park and Superintendent of the 
Royal Gardens at Hampton Court. His descendants were still 
in possession when, in 1850, the Great Western Railway, desiring 
to cut through with their main line to Birmingham, were obliged 
to purchase the whole estate. The property subsequently passed 
to a Mr. Scott, of Birmingham, and then to Mr. Thomas Lloyd, 


the grandfather of the present owner and of Sir George Lloyd, 
the High Commissioner for Egypt. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when the property was occupied by Sir 
John and Lady Bowyen, indirect descendants of Sir John 
Puckering, a tradition of lavish hospitality seems to have been 
associated with the priory. Features of the mansion are a 
great hall and a fine dining-room with richly-stained windows, a 
beautiful carved oak staircase, and oak panelling. Many of the 
residents of Warwick would like to see the buildings converted 
into a museum and the grounds used as a public park. The 
probable end, however, will be that a fine building site will 
become available. 


Beautiful 12th Century Architecture. 


Discovery in Sussex Church, 


A mile from Barnham is the ancient village and church of 
St. Mary Barnham. The squire, in the course of excavations 
undertaken in connection with the construction of an organ 
chamber and vestry for the church, has laid bare one of three 
arches of extraordinary beauty and freshness, belonging to the 
twelfth century. 

The oldest part of the church is partly Saxon and partly 
Norman, while the eastern end dates from the twelfth century. 
The church was reduced to ruins during the Civil War in the 
seventeenth century. It was hastily patched up after the war, 
and the remnant of the old fabric, which has now been revealed, 
was hidden. It is a piece of architecture of great beauty, which 
ought to be preserved before it is too late. With this end in 
view the vicar managed, with the help of local charities, to collect 
the nucleus of a small fund (under £100), but a far larger sum 
would be needed. 

If any archeologist will visit Barnham he will see how lovely 
a building the medieval church was, and how poor and mean 
its present condition has become. The vicar, the Rev. R. Barrett, 
will gladly supply photographs and information to any who are 
interested. 
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R.I.B.A. Final and Special Examinations. 


The final and special examinations, qualifying for candidature 
as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London from July 8 to 16. 
Of the sixty-two candidates admitted (one of whom took Part II 
only), forty-two passed, and the remaining twenty were rele- 
gated. The successful candidates were as follows : 


Lewis, D, A. (Miss) (Architectural Associa- 
tion). 
Lewis, E. W. (Architectural Association). 
Louw, H. J. (Architectural Association). 
Meikle, F. (Miss) (Architectural Association). 
Minoprio, C. A. (Liverpool University). 
Morrison, R. H. (Robert Gordon’s Colleges, 
Aberdeen). 
Owen, J. H. I,. (Liverpool University). 
Percik, W. (Architectural Association). 
Preston, F. L. (Architectural Association). 
Roscoe, F., Jr. (Architectural Association). 


Shaw, C. C. (Liverpool University). 

Silcock, F. ‘I. (Miss) (Liverpool University). 

Stewart, A. M. (Robert Gordon’s Cclleges, 
Aberdeen). 

Thearle, H. (Liverpool University). 

Walker, A. G. (Glasgow School of Architec- 
ture). 

Wall, M. A. M. (Miss) (Liverpool University). 

Wills, T. T. (Liverpool University). 

Wood, J. W. (Architectural Association). 

Wood, T. R. (Robert Gordon's Colleges, 
Aberdeen), 


Aimer, K. W. (Special). Iiume, B.S. 


Allcotn, W. J. 
Alsop, G. H. 
Andrews, C. E. A. (Special). 
Baily, B. W. S. S. (Special). 
Bhuta, G. M. 


King, J. G. 
Lander, F. J. 


Martin, G. L. 


Bowen, W. A. F. (Special). 
Channon, G. D. (Special), 
Chatterley, A. O. 

Conolly, H. 

Cooper, J. B. 

Fahy, C. P. (Special). 


Miller, J. C. 
Parker, J. H. 


Read, G. E. 
Rix, A. D. 


*Ibrahim, A. F. (Special). 


Metcalfe, J. A. 


Prangnell, C. T 
Price, W. J. B: 


Sharma, P. I,. 

Simpson, J. R. M. (Special). 
Smith, E. $. 

Stokes, H. W. 

Tayler, K.S. 

Thompson, A. J. (Special). 
Tocher, W. 
Toone, A. A. G. 
Turner, E. G. (Special). 
Unwin, E. (Special), 
Winter, F. T. (Special). 
Woodgate, J. A. (Special). 


Forster, E. Wray, K. F. 
Harman, R.S. D. Wrigley, F, H. 


*These candidates are not British Subjects, but took the Examination for the purpose 
of obtaining certificates to that effect. 


Special Examination in Design for Former Members of the 
Society of Architects. 

The special examination in design for former members of the 
Society of Architects to qualify for the Associateship was held 
from July 8 to 13. Of the twenty-three candidates admitted, 
nineteen passed, and the remaining four were relegated. The 
successful candidates were as follows : 

Adams, W. H. Jones, E. D. 
Bill eRe Macphail, D. S. 
Button, F.C. Marshall, J. FE. 


Chilton, E. A. Millet, D. G. 
Collins, H. O’Beirne, T. 


*Rizkalla, N. (Special). 
Senyard, L, (Special). 


Collins, S. H. 
Fox, C. W. 
Hughes, J. O. 
Jackson, G. W. 
James, J.C. F. 


Picton, C. J. 
Price, DG: 

Scales, S. G. 
Werry, W. J. 


Examination in Professional Practice for Students of Recognized 
Schools Exempted from the Final Examination. 
The following candidates passed this examination, which was 
held on July 14 and 16: 


Allen, A. M. (Architectural Association), Farquhar, lL. G. 


Astbury, F. N. (Liverpool University). tecture). 
Barton, H. lL. (Liverpool University). Glashan, W. (Robert Gordon's Colleges, 
Cameron, A, E. (Architectural Association), Aberdeen). 


Clark, J. C. (Robert Gordon’s Colleges, 
Aberdeen). 

Crossley, F. H. (liverpool University). 

Cutbush, P. (Architectural Association). 

Deas, T. V. (Glasgow School of Architecture). 


Green, F, E. (Architectural Association). 

Greenidge, J. T. W. (London University). 

Khan, H. H. (Architectural Association). 

Lawrie, R. S. (Robert Gordon’s Colleges, 
Aberdeen), 


(Glasgow School of Archi- 


Somerset Archeological Society. 


Further Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey. 


The annual meeting of the Somerset Archeological and 
Natural History Society was held at Langport recently. Major 
Maurice Cely Trevilian, High Sheriff of Somerset, whose father 
was president of the society when it last held its annual meeting 
at Langport thirty-one years ago, was elected president in 
succession to Professor Sollas, of Oxford. 

Mr. Henry Hobhouse congratulated the society upon having a 
membership of over a thousand and being as flourishing as at 
any time during its eighty years’ existence. Looking back over 
the last thirty years they found that, notwithstanding great and 
far-reaching social changes, the love of antiquity and archeology 
remained strong and even more active than ever before. This 
was manifested in the activities of the society for the preservation 
of Ancient Buildings, the National Trust, and in archeological 
excavations at home and abroad, also in revival of folksongs 
and dancing and country folklore and language. All these 
things were symptoms that man could not live either in the 
present or the future alone, and that the past would always 
haunt and interest him. The Somerset Archeological Society 
and kindred institutions would continue to flourish so long as 
they could interest and instruct the rising generation in local 
history and archeology. 

The annual report stated that the trustees of Glastonbury 
Abbey had expressed their willingness for the society to resume 
excavations at the Abbey next year in conjunction with the 
Society of Antiquaries, and this would be done. 


NATURE'S _HANDIWORK 


ARELY do you find Nature’s 
colour schemes out of harmony, 
and this fact is borne out in the 
beautiful and fascinating colourings 


of OLD DELABOLE ROOFS. 


Whether the colour of these famous 
slates be the restful Greys, or the 
charming tints and shades of the 
Greens, or 


the wonderful Rustic 


HOMES, IDs} TMI IOSOL ALOU IS = 
SETCHELL & SONS, LTD., 
26/27 FINSBURY COURT, E.C.2 


QUARRIED CONTINUOUSLY 


will 


Reds, you 
them all. 


find harmony in 


Combined with colour is durability, 
and Old Delabole Slates are justly 
renowned for their outstanding ability 
to withstand the test of time. 


For roofs of beauty and durability 


it is mecessary to specify OLD 
DEULABOLE SEA TBS —by name 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
IMPERIALINTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS tcc LOO) 


FOR THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY YEARS. 
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A beautiful interior. 
The Hall and Main 
Staircase of Auckland 
Castle, Bishop Auckland, 
the residence of the Lord 
Bishop of Durham, wired 
throughout on the Henley 
Wiring System by 
Messrs, Drake & Gorham, 
36 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1, and 
Piccadilly, _ Manchester. 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 


HAT which is beautiful in the ancient building—perchance a 
relic of the craft of the Brothers Adam—would soon lose 


its value and charm if the installation of modern conveniences were 


allowed to interfere with it. 


Carved oaken beams and panelling and interior decorations of 
beautiful architectural design call for careful consideration when 


electric wiring is being installed. | 


The owner of such property, with a love of the beautiful, and a 
knowledge of that which is good and of practical efficiency, is quick 


to appreciate the high quality and suitability of the 
MENLEY Wirng System 


The Henley Wiring System is unobtrusive, neat, easily and quickly 
installed and of high quality. It has been used in thousands of 


residential and public buildings of all types and periods of architecture. | 


May we post you a copy of Art Brochure X257 which i‘ ustrates a 


score or so of them? 


eso neN EY. 5) mELEGRAPH «WORKS GO; “LED: 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON TE.Cal 
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Nissen Houses. 


The Nissen type of house, which was recently erected at 
Yeovil, in Somersetshire, is being adopted in other parts of the 
country. In appearance the house somewhat resembles a magni- 
fied army hut of the type known as the Nissen hut, with certain 
architectural improvements. The Queenborough Borough Coun- 
cil have invited tenders, but are proposing to substitute brick for 
concrete, as it is thought possible that in this instance brick 
construction will be cheaper. The Borough of Ipswich is pro- 
posing to obtain tenders for a sample pair of parlour-type houses, 
also of brick construction. Several tenders for the erection of 
the Nissen-Petren type of house have been approved in the 
Yeovil district, and schemes are in contemplation around 
Tiverton. Several Government Departments are investigating 
the suitability of this type of house for their own requirements. 


Westminster Abbey. 


Much hidden beauty in the fabric of Westminster Abbey is 
slowly being revealed by the workmen engaged in restoration 
work, and the many visitors who are daily shown over the 
Cathedral are finding that the transformation of the building 
from its present soot-covered condition into a state in which the 
original cream-coloured stone may be seen gives a new grace 
to the architectural beauties of the edifice. The portion of walls 
which has so far been cleaned is on the southern side of 
Henry VII’s Chapel, near the entrance to the Poets’ Corner. 
The work now being accomplished must bring home to the public 
the devastating effects of smoke on our beautiful buildings, and 
may have the effect of strengthening public opinion in favour 
of more strenuous efforts to secure smoke abatement. 

Progress is also being made with renovation work in the 
interior of the Abbey, and the work of cleaning the Chantry of 
Henry V.is more than half finished. 


Tattershall and its Fireplaces. 


The late Lord Curzon acquired Tattershall Castle in I9It 
with the objects of restoring it and saving it for the nation. At 
that time there were fears that the castle would be pulled down 
and removed to America. The four famous fireplaces, which 
are features of great archeological interest in the castle, were 
reported to have been sold for removal to America, and they 
were actually taken from the building and stored in London. 
Correspondence appeared in “The Times” protesting against 
such acts of vandalism, and urging that efforts should be made 
to save the fireplaces and the castle for the nation. The interest 
of the National Trust and the public generally was aroused. 
On November 7, 1911, ‘““The Times” announced that the castle, 
which had been so much before the public in connection with 
the removal of the famous fireplaces, had been saved from 
destruction, and that Lord Curzon, who had always been warmly 
interested in the preservation of archeological remains, and who 
had intervened at the last moment to rescue the castle from the 
risks of further vandalism or demolition, was the purchaser. 

The historic fireplaces were restored, and on June 5, 1912, 
Lord Curzon visited Tattershall and received a public welcome. 
On that occasion he outlined his plans for restoring the castle, 
and recalled the circumstances under which he had recovered 
the ancient building seven months before. He only had less 
than twenty-four hours to do it, he said. He came down there 
by the morning train, he saw the place, and by five o’clock that 
afternoon he sent a telegram to say that he would buy it to 
recover it for the nation. 

Tattershall Castle, though it consists of little more than the 
Keep Tower, is one of the finest pieces of medieval brickwork 
in England. It was built by Ralph, third Baron Cromwell, Lord 
High Treasurer to Henry VI, and is quadrangular in shape, 
with octagonal turrets at the corners. The tower is: 112 {tha 
height, and in parts the walls are 16 ft. thick. 


OLD SHIP TIMBER 


for Beams, Rafters, 


Half-Timbers. 
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Messrs. Liberty’s Tudor House 
showing Old Ship Timber. 


CASTLE’S SHIPBREAKING CO. Ltd. 


i60 GROSVENOR ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 


Telephone: VIC. 3389. 


By Royal 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM IV 
HER MAJESTY VICTORIA 


JACKSONS’ 


Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VIL 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE V 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


IRONMONGERS’ HALL Sidney Tatchell, P.R.I.B.A. 


LUNCHEON ROOM. 


Complete Cast Fibrous Plaster (fromrclay models) Ceiling, Beam Casings and Frieze. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: “ Actiniform, Westcent, London.” Telephone: 


Arch itect. 


Museum 3835, 2283, 4667. 
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Civil List Pensions. 


A Civil List pension of £100 for Professor Patrick Geddes, the 
distinguished town-planner, is included in a list of pensions 
granted during the year ended 31 March, 1925. 

Professor Geddes, who is now Professor of Sociology and 
Civics, University of Bombay, was engaged by the International 
Zionist Commission to draw up a plan for the new Jerusalem 
and for other town-planning work in Palestine. Besides his 
distinguished work as Professor of Botany, he was a pioneer in 
the establishment of student residences in Edinburgh and in 
Chelsea. 

Mr. John Starkie Gardner, in recognition of his services to 
metal work and decorative art, was granted £75. 


Royal College of Art. 


Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, recently presented the diplomas of the Royal College of Art 
in the Lecture Theatre of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 

Professor W. Rothenstein, Principal of the College, said that 
the Royal College of Art was the only institution directly 
administered by the Board of Education. 

Lord Eustace Percy said that the greatest and most valuable 
thing that they had got in this country was the tradition of 
freedom from Government control in teaching. The college -was 
now evolving its own standards and methods of art teaching. 
He wanted not to control, but to assist. They had there a 
representative of the Federation of British Industries, and they 
knew that the federation had taken a keen interest in the work 
of the college by giving prizes annually. That represented a 
co-operation between industry and education which was abso- 
lutely indispensable at the present moment. Nowhere was it 
more indispensable than in the region of industrial art. At the 
moment it was not the time to ask industry to do anything, but 
it was true that from the point of view of future industrial 
prosperity the subject should be inquired into carefully. 


CTURAL” REVIEWS 
The Kitchener Memorial. 


The Kitchener War Memorial Tower, which is being erected 
at Marwick Head, Birsay, Orkney, overlooking the spot where 
H.M.S. Hampshire was lost, is to be unveiled about the 
middle of September. The inscription will be as follows : “This 
tower was raised by the people of Orkney in memory of Field- 
Marshal Earl Kitchener of Khartoum, on that corner of his 
country which he served so faithfully nearest to the place where 
he died on duty.” 


Proposed Memorial Chapel for 
Westminster Abbey. 


The Dean and Chapter of Westminster have decided to con- 
vert the enclosure at the south-west corner of the nave into a 
chapel in memory of all those, known and unknown, who gave 
their lives in the Great War. In this chapel will be placed a 
tablet of brass inscribed with the names of the old choristers 
and other members of the Abbey staff who fell in the war. A 
provisional design for its furnishing has been prepared by 
Mr. J. N. Comper. 


Architects’ Success. 


The names of the seven successful architects in the first stage 
of the National Competition for the War Memorial to be erected 
at Ottawa, for which Parliament has appropriated £20,000, are 
announced, and include four British, one American, and two 
Canadian firms. 

The British architects are Mr. Lodge, of Bedford Square, 
London (with Mr. Rosslyn, sculptor); Mr. Vernon March, of 
Farnborough, Kent; Mr. F. Brook Hitch, of Queen’s Terrace, 
London; and Mr. Wm. J. Smith, Crosshill, Glasgow. 


Architects 


: Messrs. Oatley & Lawrence. 


ARTHUR S. SCULL @ SON, 


F.1.S.E. 


Sanitary Specialists & Heating Engineers 


17 REDCLIFFE STREET, 
BRISTOL. 


Telephone ; 370 Bristol. Established in 1880. 


Contractors for the Plumbing Work at the 
New University Buildings, Bristol. 


Press Notice -— 


“ University Plumbing in Bristol, 
England.” 


Under the above heading The American “ Plumbers’ Trade Journal, Steam and 
Hot Water Fitters’ Review’ on March 15, 1925, published an illustrated article 
describing the modern plumbing methods adopted at Bristol University ; the following 
extract. is quoted from this article :— 


“All in all, this university plumbing job represents one of 
the highest class operations on this side of the Atlantic, for, 
when one considers the type of institution for which the 
system was designed, and its wide reputation as a seat of 
learning, one feels more than a normal amount of interest.” 
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BETTER THAN MARBLE 


ITROLITE is a non-absorbent sub- 


stance, as smooth and hard as crystal, 


_ snow-white or jet-black, manufactured in 


large panels up to 108” X 40”, which reduces 


joints to a minimum. 


| The highly-polished surface of Vitrolite 
does not retain dust, is impervious to acids 


or alkalies, and unaffected by sterilizing 


solutions, and is thus absolutely hygienic. 


Once installed Vitrolite will last a life-time. 


 Vitrolite can be bent to avoid sharp angles, 


drilled to take fittings, and, being made 


| from +” to 1” in thickness, is an ideal 


material for wall-linings, ceilings, table-tops, 


and counters in Hospitals, Laboratories, 


| Surgeries, Clinics, Lavatories, etc. 
| 
| 


Jade- and Ivory-coloured Vitrolite can also 


be obtained, for use where a soft, diffused 


light is particularly required. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION 


| CO. (Europe), LTD. 
1 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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TRADE ANDMCRAL LT. 


Furniture at the Paris Exhibition. 


The Jury of Award at the Paris Exhibition has accorded the 
Diplome d’Honneur to four pieces of furniture exhibited by The 
Bath Cabinet Makers Co., Ltd., in the British Pavilion. The 
furniture was designed by Mr. C. A. Richter. 


Central Heating. 


Messrs. Shell-Mex, Ltd., have published an instructive booklet 
on central heating with Mex oil fuel. The experiments conducted 
during the past three years by the technical staff of the company, 
in co-operation with oil-burner manufacturers and_ heating 
engineers, have resulted in the design of a British plant which can 
be applied to any ordinary type of central-heating boiler, and 
which, it is-‘claimed, is sufficiently simple and reliable to be left 
unattended for long periods without the risk of a breakdown. 
Briefly the system of working is as follows : An air blast at low 
pressure provided by a small electrically-driven fan operates a 
rotary oil atomiser (or rotamisor), which converts the liquid fuel 
into an oil mist. The oil mist is intermingled with the correct 
proportion of air and passes forward into the furnace of the boiler. 
It is claimed that perfectly smokeless combustion is obtained 
although the consumption of oil may be varied from a quarter of 
a gallon to four gallons an hour. Thus, the system admits of 
flexibility and should be capable of dealing with any fluctuations 
in demand likely to be experienced in this country. An automatic 
valve, by means of which the oil fuel is regulated according to 
the temperature of the outgoing water, is fitted to the oil supply 
pipe. After the burner is lit in the morning the temperature of 
the water rapidly rises until a predetermined point is reached, 
say 180 deg. F. This figure can be varied by simply setting a 
pointer against the desired temperature as indicated on a gradu- 
ated scale. On reaching the set temperature the automatic 
valve comes into operation and the oil supply is cut down until 


the burner is passing just sufficient oil to maintain the water 
temperature at the determined degree. Should the temperature 
of the water rise, owing to radiators being shut off or changes in 
atmospheric conditions, the valve automatically reduces the oil 
supply ; and conversely, should the temperature of the water fall 
below the critical point, the valve immediately increases the oil 
supply until the point of balance is again reached. It is thus 
possible to meet the widest variations in the demands on the plant 
without the necessity for an attendant. Although the firm do not 
manufacture oil-burning plant, they maintain a special depart- 
ment to advise interested parties on the selection of the most 
suitable oil-burning apparatus for cach individual requirement. 


a 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Professor: A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
Reader and Tutor: ARTHUR STRATTON, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., and a staff of Assistants. 


DAY COURSES. 
I. The Degree Course of the University. III, The Diplema Course. 
II, The Certificate Course, 1V. Advanced Design Course, 
ATELIER. 

The new building for the Atelier (Advanced Architectural Design) in Malet Street is 
now in full use. 

EVENING COURSES. 

Evening Courses in the design and construction of modern buildings are conducted 
by Professor Richardson, with the assistance of Mr. W. R. Jaggard, F.R.1.B.A., for those 
engaged in architects’ offices during the day. 

The School is open every evening during the term (except Saturday) from 6 to 9. 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 
(Under the direction of Professor S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 

Students can work in the day or in the evening, or partly in both. ie 

A Diploma in Town Planning and Civil Architecture or in Town Planning and Civil 
Engineering is granted by the University, and a Certificate in Town Planning is granted by 
University College. 

THE SESSION 1925-1926 OPENS ON MONDAY, 5th OCTOBER. 


For prospectus giving further information apply to :— 
WALTER W. SETON, Secretary. 
University College, London, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


A ENCY WANTED FOR SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND. Agent for 
Architectural Specialities and Building Materials, with office address 
Established 


in Torquay, seeks additional agency. Highest references. 


connection. Box No. 378. 
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LIVERPOO!, CATHEDRAL, 
Architect: Str G, G. Scott, R.A. 


Also at TROWBRIDGE 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
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OF & 
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ENGINEERS. 


MANCHESTER 
LINCOLN HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM 
GLASGOW 
60 KINGSWAY, DUBLIN 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
LONDON, W.C.2. Sie 
CARDIFF THE DENTAL, BOARD OF THE UNITED 
Telephone: HoLBorn 2219 & 1358. BOURNEMOUTH KINGDOM, HALLAM STREET. 
Telegrams : WARMTH, WESTCENT, LONDON. BRUSSELS Architect: Kustace C, FRERE, EQ. 
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C.M.A. 


Registered Trade Mark, Nos. 422, 219-20-21. 


— To buy a “C.M.A.” Cable is to obtain something which 
“Teaaae is by Universal consent, the World’s Standard of 
Quality. 

Every seller who wishes to sell a cable either says 
that it is a “C.M.A.” Cable, or urges that it is just 
as good. Everybody knows about the “just as good” 
article, and can appraise its merits. 


“C.M.A.” Cables are All-British and are the 
result of 25 years’ concerted action by British 
Manufacturers to establish a world trade based on 
Quality First. 

They are at the same time cheaper than any other 
Cable of the same quality. This has been achieved 
by rigid Standardisation allowing mass production. 


Therefore, insist on the use of “C.M.A.” Cables 
only on your installation. 
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The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 

British Insulated & Helsby Cables Ltd. The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha and  Pirelli-General Cable Works Ltd. 
Callender’s Cable & Construction Co. Ltd. Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

The Craigpark Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Johnson & Phillips Ltd. St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
The Enfield Cable Works Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Union Cable Co, Ltd. 

W, T. Glover & Co. Ltd The London Electric Wire Co. and Western Electric Co, Ltd. 


The Greengate & Irwell Rabber!Cooltd: Smiths Ltd. 
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New Offices for the P. and O. 


The general contractors were Trollope and Colls, and the sub- 
contractors were : Faldo & Co. (asphalt) ; F. J. Barnes, Ltd. (stone) ; 
P. G. Bentham (carved stone work) ; Brookes, Ltd. (granite base) ; 
Trollope and Colls (reinforced concrete construction and special 
woodwork); Dorman, Long & Co. (steel work); Cullum & Co., 
Ltd. (fireproof); Martin Van Straaten, Ltd. (tiles) ; Stirling and 
Johnson, Ltd. (slates); W. Richardson & Co. (casements and 
casement fittings); Luxfer Glazing Co. (patent glazing and 
fittings) ; Matthew Hall & Co. (plumbing and sanitary work and 
sanitary ware) ; Burke & Co. (marble flooring) ; Electrical Instal- 
lations, Ltd. (electric wiring) ; G. Jackson and Son (plaster work) ; 
Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (bank entrance doors); Birmingham 
Guild, and W Richardson & Co. (art metal work) ; Charles Smith, 
Sons & Co. (door furniture) ; W. Richardson & Co., and Haywards, 
Ltd. (gates, railings, handrails, balusters, etc.) ; Burke & Co., and 
Bellman, Ivey and Carter (marble work); Doulton & Cos id 
(stair treads); Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (lifts); James Gray, Ltd. 
(heating apparatus and boilers); Wheeler, Ltd. (ventilating 
apparatus); Chatwood Safe Co. (strong-room doors, safes, etc.) ; 
Trollope and Colls, and Carter & Co. (bank fittings) ; Isler & Co. 
(wells and well-sinking). 


Fox Steep, near Wargrave-on-Thames. 


The general contractors were Messrs. N. C. Wade, of Whet- 
stone, and the sub-contractors were : Van Straaten and Daneshill 
(bricks) ; R. E. Pease & Co. (casements) ; Spencers (gas fixtures) ; 
Henry Hope and Son (heating); John Taylor & Co., of Lough- 
borough (the great bell). 


University of Bristol. 
Tower and Main Buildings. 


The general contractors were H. Willcock & Co., Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton, and the sub-contractors were : jee! Sh 
Bird (asphalt) ; Bristol Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., and The Catty- 
brook Brick Co., Ltd. (bricks); Ruffords (glazed bricks); Bath 
Stone Firms and Clipsham Stone Co. (stone); Willcock & Co. 
(carved stone work, electric light fixtures, special flooring and 
woodwork, and special furnishings); Mouchel and Partners 
(reinforced concrete work and fireprcof floors, etc.); John 


Lysaght, Ltd. (steel work); Godwin and Thynne, Ltd. (tiles); : 


Roberts, Adlard & Co. (Old Delabole slates) ; T. and R. Edbrooke 
and Gardiner, Sons & Co. (casements and casement fittings) ; 
Mellowes & Co. (patent glazing and fittings) ; Carron Co. (grates) ; 
A. S. Scull (plumbing and sanitary work, sanitary ware and 
fittings, and lead-down pipes, R.W. heads, etc.) ; Marble Mosaic 
Co. (terrazzo flooring); Buchanan and Curwen (electric wiring) ; 
H. W. Cashmore & Co. (plaster work) ; Arnold W. Robinson 
(founder’s window) ; John Hall and W. D. Moon (lead glazing) ; 
James Gibbons (door furniture) ; F. and R. Edbrooke and J. W. 
Singer and Sons (gates, railings, shutters, etc.) ; Joseph Brooke 
and Son (stair treads); Smith Major and Stevens (lifts); J. 
Jeffreys & Co. (boilers, heating and ventilating) ; J. Taylor & Co. 
(great bell); Harrison and Harrison (organ); Relay Telephone 
Co. (telephones); Milner’s Safe Co. (strong-room doors, safes, 
etc.); W. Hancock (lightning conductor) ; Gent & Co. (internal 
clocks); F. and R. Edbrooke (fireproof doors) ; Gardiner, Sons 
& Co. (cloakroom fixtures); Lucy & Co. (metal parts of library 
bookcases, stacks and rolling stacks); A. G. Matthews, P. Be 
Gane, Hancock & Co., W. R. Powell, A. S. Tavener, Libraco, 
Ltd., North of England School Furnishing Co., Bath Cabinet 
Makers Co., Ltd. (furnishing) ; A. G. Bird and King’s Heath Guild 
(wood carving) ; The Bath & Portland Stone Firms Ltd. (stone). 


G2796 Grille. 


1 MOSELEY STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 
AND 
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HOLBORN VIADUCT 


LONDON, E.C.1 
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At Portsmouth. 


HAYWARDS ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 


| 
| i cia HAYWARDS LIMITED. _,,.2## 
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Omamental Glazed Doors to a West-End Mansion, Designed and Executed by Haywards Limited. 
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Patent P. l f ing. : -wall 5 
Lesdllgy Glatice fateh Offices: Union St., Borough, S.E.1. (Tel : Hop 3642) Steal Colle putsloGee 
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Plate I. October 1925. 
THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


A Pavilion in the Peristyle surrounding the Green. 


The Foundling Hospital. 
Designed by Theodore Jacobsen. 


With Photographs by THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


OT long after Mr. Gay had composed his “‘ Beggar’s 

Opera,” and the reign of the first George was 

coming to a close, a Captain Thomas Coram, 

native of Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire, and master 
of a trading vessel, returned from his usual voyage, and, 
having anchored in the Thames, proceeded to his lodgings 
in Rotherhithe. What Rotherhithe then was like, and its 
opposite neighbour, Wapping, we may gather from contem- 
porary records ; suffice that the good captain had long beheld, 
with a solicitude somewhat rare in the early days of the 
eighteenth century, infants abandoned and left to perish 
in the streets and filthy alleys of those parts. He had, we 
may presume, realized sufficient by his mercantile exertions 
to retire with comfort ; henceforward he determined to devote 
his time, his labour, and his money to one object—the found- 
ing of a hospital for the reception of deserted children. 

The character of Coram is one of singular interest, for he 
seems to have combined the disinterested idealist with the 
practical man of affairs. Native of the then famous Dorset- 
shire seaport, he must have been early bred to the sea, and 
it is not surprising to find him in 1694, when twenty-six years 
of age, following the trade of shipwright at Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts ; but it is more surprising—and throws a strong light 
on the natural altruism of his character—to find that in 
1702 he “demized to the Governor of Taunton 59 acres of 
land on which to build a future church or school for the 
Townspeople.”” From Taunton he seems to have removed 
to Boston; and in 1704 he was instrumental in procuring an 
Act of Parliament for “encouraging the making of Tar in 
the North American Colonies,’ which gradually diverted 
the import of tar to the Mother Country to the Colonies 
instead of Sweden. In 1719 we find him stranded off Cux- 
haven, and plundered by pirates; but his mercantile career 
prior to his relinquishing the sea in all probability seems to 
have realized him a competence of sorts. The character 
of the man is surely shown to the life in the portrait in the 
Foundling by his friend and co-governor, Hogarth.* The 
rubicund, cheerful countenance, with a kindly twinkle in 
the eyes, the easy yet alert attitude of the sailor, stamp an 
unforgettable likeness on the mind. This is the picture, too, 
in words, which Horace Walpole’s uncle, writing when Am- 
bassador at the Hague to his brother Sir Robert, in 1735, 
indicates for us: “Lose no time,’ he concludes, “in talking 
with Sir Charles Wager, Mr. Blades, and one, Coram, the 
honestest, the most disinterested, and the most knowing person 
about the plantations I ever talked with.” This evidently 
refers to some other scheme of the captain’s; but whatever it 
was, we are told on contemporary record, that “he was no 
mere theorist; all his schemes were of a practical nature. 
He first made himself master of the subject; and then 
set about convincing those whose assistance he deemed 
necessary to the execution of his ideas.”’ 

It was not, however, until 1739 that he succeeded, with 
the aid of influential assistance at court, culminating in a 
petition signed by ladies of rank, in obtaining the Royal 
Charter for the establishment of a hospital ‘“‘for the recep- 
tion, maintenance, and education of exposed and deserted 
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young children, after the example of similar institutions in 
France, Holland, and other Christian countries.”’ * 

This was by no means the first attempt to start a foundling 
hospital (such as had been founded in Paris in 1643)— 
a scheme had been projected in the reign of Queen Anne, but 
had failed for want of exertion; and in 1713 Addison in 
‘The Guardian ”’ referred in strong terms to the necessity 
for such an institution. Following the Royal Charter, 
a Board of Guardians was formed, under the chairmanship 
of the Duke of Bedford, and a house was opened in Hatton 
Garden, 1740-1. This proving inadequate for the accommo- 
dation required, and desiring to remove to a more suburban 
locality, they purchased (a few years later) 55 acres in the 
then “balmy meads of Lambs Conduit Fields,’’ from the 
Earl of Salisbury, for £6,500, and commenced building on 
a portion of the site ; the remainder in the course of time being 
let out on building leases, gradually being converted into 
streets and squares, and which eventually produced an annual 
income equal to the original purchase money. 

To the sanction of the Royal Charter Parliament added 
the material assistance of a vote of {10,000, and Captain 
Coram beheld the beginning of the realization of his efforts; 
a basket was placed at the gates of the new building, and 
events awaited. No fewer than 117 children, we are informed, 
were received the first day, and this indiscriminate admission 
lasted for four years. But such simple and undiluted 
philanthropy could not continue without grave abuses, and 
Parliament eventually withdrew the grant. The governors, 
then forced to seek financial aid apart from the State, 
adopted the somewhat questionable method of receiving all 
children accompanied by a {£100 note, and no questions 
asked. This system actually lasted until 1801, when the 
present arrangement was adopted, of receiving children on 
application by a printed form of petition, and examination 
of the circumstances. 

Of Theodore Jacobsen, the reputed architect of the 
Foundling Hospital, little is known. He was evidently a 
man of some substance, as he is described as a merchant of 
Basinghall Street, from which occupation it may be con- 
jectured that he obtained more remuneration than by his 
architectural efforts; one may hazard a guess that perhaps 
his appointment was purely honorary—like the many artists 
who gave of their best for the young institution without pay- 
ment—for it appears that “‘on the 30th June, 1742, the plan 
as approved by the General Court was ordered to be executed 
under the direction of J. Horne as their Surveyor.’ Strangely 
enough, the only other reputed executed design of Jacobsen’s 
was a kindred building —the Royal Hospital, Haslar, at 
Gosport, Portsmouth, for sick and wounded seamen.t 
There is a portrait of Jacobsen (by Hudson) in the Foundling 
Picture Gallery, which represents the architect, a tall man, 
with a lively countenance, elaborately dressed in the fashion 
of the period, leaning against a pedestal; in one hand he 
holds a drawing of the plan and elevation of the hospital. 
Jacobsen was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a Member 


* The Royal Charter begins thus: ‘“‘George the Second, by the Grace 
of God, etc., to Whom these Presents shall come, Greeting. Whereas our 
trusty and well-beloved subject Thomas Coram, Gentleman, in behalf of 
great numbers of helpless Infants daily exposed to Destruction, has by 
his Petition himself represented unto Us, etc. .. .” 

+ Illustrated ‘“‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ September, 1751, p. 408, xxi. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


I. THE ENTRANCE TO THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


The figure on the pedestal between the gates is that of Captain Thomas Coram, the founder of the Hospital, a remarkable member of the 
Mercantile Marine, whom Horace Walpole’s uncle described as “the honestest, the most disinterested, and the most knowing person about 
the plantations I ever talked with.” 


of the Society of Arts. He died in 1772, and was buried in the 
churchyard of All Hallows the Great, Upper Thames Street. 

The main body of the Foundling Hospital * is a plain and 
unpretentious Georgian building, typical of its period, and 
having a family likeness to the contemporary work of 
William Kent and evidently designed with strict regard to 
economy, the stone dressings being permitted on the exterior 
only for cornices, string courses, and sills. Yet the breadth 
of the general composition and the well-proportioned 
fenestration remove it from the commonplace. The Tuscan 
simplicity of the peristyle surrounding the green has a 
directness which seems reminiscent of the work of Inigo 
Jones at Covent Garden. The photograph (Plate I) of 
one of the pavilions with its play of light and shade shows 
the architect’s mastery of simple elements, which is alike 
revealed in the pleasing composition of the entrance gates 
and lodges, with the statue of the founder above the central 
pedestal, though this is later work (Fig. 1}. Jacobsen seems 
to have known well how to relieve the barest interior with the 
aid of simple vaulting, as may be seen in the view under the 
entrance portico, and in the boys’ dining-room (Figs. 2 and 8). 
There is something in this latter view which seems to recall, 
in its narrower confines, the ship-shapeness of a nautical 
mess ; perhaps looking down the long vista of cups and plates 
—much as it is to-day—the resemblance may have added a 
pleasant shade to the good captain’s mind, as he surveyed 


the long row of young faces, and the realization of his 
handiwork. 


* The first stone was laid September 16, 1742, and the building com- 
menced at an estimated cost of £6,556. By 1745 the west wing was 
finished, and the Hatton Garden premises had been given up. In 1746 
subscriptions were opened for building the chapel at an estimated cost 
of £4,196, and was eventually built for £6,490, and in 1752 the east wing 
(for girls) was completed. 


In the interior of the chapel (not over-emphasized on the 
exterior elevation) (Fig. 4) Jacobsen again shows his skill in 
vaulting, in the vaulted gallery, which runs round three sides 
of the chapel (a somewhat unusual effect), and here he had 
scope for some decorative detail, sparely (figs. 5 and 7) but 
successfully applied. The fine organ-case is a beautiful 
example of Georgian woodcarving (Fig. 6), the original 
organ having been presented to the hospital by Handel, as 
we read in an old notice: “George Frederick Handel, having 
presented the Hospital with a very fine organ for the Chapel 
thereof, and repeated his offer of assistance to promote this 
Charity, on Tuesday the first day of May, 1750, at twelve 
o'clock, noon, Mr. Handel will open the said organ, and the 
sacred oratorio called Messiah will be performed under his 
direction. Tickets for this performance are ready to be 
delivered by the Steward at the Hospital, at ‘Batson’s’ 
Coffee House in Cornhill, and White’s ‘Chocolate House’ in 
St. James’ Street, at half-a-guinea each. N.B.—There will 
be no collection. By Order of the Committee, Harman 
Verelst, Secretary.” 

Handel devoted a great deal of his time to the hospital, 
and bequeathed them the score of the Messiah. Hogarth, 
too, a friend of Captain Coram’s, and one of the first 
governors, also gave of his best for the charity. 

The Foundling Hospital, in fact, has been called, in a 
sense, the parent of the Royal Academy, from the fact that 
many of the chief artists of the day generously gave their 
paintings for the decoration of the rooms, and in the course 
of time these came to be shown to the public on a small 
charge for admission, becoming one of the sights of the 
metropolis in the early part of George III’s reign. Here 
were to be seen—and still are—Hogarth’s own portrait of 
Captain Coram, the “March to Finchley,” Handel by Sir 


THE EOUNDEING HOSPITAL. 


2. UNDER THE ENTRANCE PORTICO. 3. A WING FACING THE GREEN. 


4. THE ENTRANCE FRO 


IT. 


The Hospital is planned with two projecting wings, the chapel occupying the greater portion of the central block illustrated above. 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


Bat 


7. THE 


Godfrey Kneller, the Charterhouse by Gainsborough, and 
many other representative paintings of the time. This 
exhibition proved so successful that a combined exhibition 
was started at the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, from 
which the idea the Royal Academy took its inception.* 

A visit to the Foundling became one of the fashionable 
lounges in the reign of George III. Here in the chapel 
Lawrence Sterne preached, and, later, Sidney Smith. The 
references to the Foundling in fiction are familiar. Thackeray 
is especially fond of referring to it; he lived close by at one 
time, at No. 13 Great Coram Street (named after the 
founder), from 1837-1840. Here it was in “Vanity Fair” 
that old Osborne, the banker of Russell Square, had his 
family pew; and here after Waterloo he erected a monument 
on the wall to his son, George Osborne. Here, too, 
Amelia used to come with young George “to hear the 
Foundlings sing.” The dramatic opening chapters of 
Dickens’s ‘‘ No Thoroughfare,” too, will be recalled. 

The Foundling was not the only child of Coram’s philan- 
thropy: in later years he was also largely concerned in 
setting on foot the colonies of Georgia and Nova Scotia as 
a settlement for many whom their native land could not 
furnish with subsistence, but, we read, ‘‘he had spent such 
a great part of his life in serving the public, and with so 
total a disregard to his private interests, that towards the 
latter part of it he was himself supported by the voluntary 


* It appears that for many years it was the custom for a gathering of 
artists to assemble annually at the Foundling, as we see by the notice in 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ 5 November, 1763: ‘‘The Artists of London 
and Westminster held their Anniversary at the Foundling Hospital in 
Commemoration of the Day, and were entertained by the children with 
an Anthem.” 
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subscriptions of public-spirited persons.’’ He was granted 
a pension of 160 guineas a year for life in 1749, and died at 
his lodgings in Leicester Square, March 29, 1751. His 
remains rest under the Chapel of the Charity he had founded 
and laboured for. 

The occasion of this article can hardly be passed by with- 
out adverting to the reason for its appearance at this date 
as an account of what has been for the last 180 years a 
London landmark of singular interest—we refer to recent 
negotiations which, it has been publicly stated, may eventu- 
ally result in the removal of the hospital to the country, 
aad the consequent reconstruction of a now valuable and 
important area. 

The development of Brunswick and Mecklenburgh Squares, 
Guilford Street, etc., civca 1790, was projected by the 
hospital authorities to obtain an annual income from the 
site, whose value has now increased over a hundredfold 
since the Earl of Salisbury parted with it for £6,500. 
Seriously, the question arises whether the development of 
such a large site under the auspices of full town-planning 
legislation could be left entirely in the hands of unre- 
stricted private enterprise; there is scope here for civic 
foresight. It is to be hoped that some effort may 
be made to retain the existing buildings if vacated, 
possibly for use for institutional purposes; and that, at any 
rate, the open squares, which are beginning elsewhere to be 
attacked by the builder—vide Endsleigh Gardens and Morn- 
ington Crescent—may be preserved to posterity as some 
remnants of the “balmy meads of Lambs Conduit Fields.” 


ALWYN R. DENT. 
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8. THE BOYS’ DINING-ROOM. 


Jacobsen, the architect, was fond of using vaulting to obtain simple effects where he had no money to spend on decoration, 
Other examples of his use of the vault can be seen in the illustrations of the Chapel and the Entrance portico. 
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9. THE COURT-ROOM AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


Wiscasset Doorways. 


HE little fishing village of Wis- 
casset in Maine has recently 
leapt into prominence from the 
fact that it is from there that 
the Arctic expedition in the steamer 
Peary, and the auxiliary steamer Bowdoin, 
under the command of Captain Donald 
Macmillan, started. Captain Macmillan, 
who is now making his ninth polar voy- 
age, has been authorized by Mr. Brewster, 
Governor of Maine, to claim any new land 
that he finds in the polar seas for the 
State of Maine. And what will the 
Canadians do then? Poor things! 

But Wiscasset has other titles to fame. 
It is the resort of many of the more 
cultivated inhabitants of Washington, 
New York, and Boston during the summer 
heats, for its climate is cool, and its 
architecture quite remarkable for so small 
a place. 

In the thirteenth year of the reign of 
George III, there was already an important 
commercial settlement called the East 
Precinct of Pownalboro, established in the region called by 
the Indians, Wiscasset. But the settlement has an even 
earlier origin for in 1660, a sailor called George Davie had 
occupied a point on the west coast of Wiscasset Bay. In 1773, 
the freeholders of the Precinct were called together to organize 
themselves into an ecclesiastical body, and appointed a 
minister for the Meeting House, then rudely finished. 
Twenty years later the seats of the lower floor were sold and 
the money so raised was applied to build a steeple and to 
purchase a bell. 

In 1796, the Rev. Paul Coffin left a graphic description of 
the town—“ Fight or ten majestic houses, and many two- 
storey size,’ covered the ‘Point.’ Three streets running 
north and south, as the harbor lay, viz: Fore, Middle and 
Back Streets, and at right angles, Federal Street crossed them, 
leading to the Court House and Meeting House, were the 
avenues of travel.’ The edifice of Lawyer Lee was noted as a 
noble ornament; and the first house built at the ‘Point’ 
was standing. It was of hewn timber, and owned by Wyman 
Bradbury. The ‘Point’ was environed then with pretty 
wharves, and it flourished. The church attendance was 
“large, attentive, and gaily dressed.” 

The coast line around Wiscasset is broken and is remark- 
able for the number and the beauty of the rivers emptying 
into the many bays, inlets and arms of the sea: over these 
the Pumpkin House looks out. The whole coast of Maine 
is as beautiful as the Adirondacks. But “one star differeth 
from another star in glory,’ and the Maine scenery is more 
wild and rugged, with many hills and some small mountains. 
Above all it is remarkable for the quality and quantity of 
the trees—altogether an ideal place for a summer holiday. 
There are myriads of islands of all shapes and sizes dotted 
not only in the salt water, but in the numerous and quiet 
fresh-water lakes which abound everywhere, and which 
afford much good fishing. 

Apart from the beauty of the architecture and the pleasant 
situation of the little fishing port, a busy, hustling American 
would regard Wiscasset as a “back number.” It readily 
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recalls the township so brilliantly depicted 
by Hergesheimer in his novel ‘‘ Java Head.” 
Even in the fifties it had a population of 
3,000, whilst to-day it barely numbers 
1,200. Its chief industry was wooden- 
ship building, but this has now contracted 
to the work of one boat builder who still 
turns out many fine yachts. Its misfor- 
tunes are, however, but a blessing in 
disguise, for it has allowed the fine old 
colonial houses to live through that period 
of terrible improvement which replaced 
them in more flourishing cities by the 
nondescript homes of many colours, dormer 
windows, mansard roofs with cupolas 
—houses suggestive of gas and plumbing. 

The old colonial houses maintain the old 
colonial habits of their inhabitants, and 
the latter are very justly proud of their 
beautiful architecture, and especially of 
their doors—the beauty of their doorways 
is only equalled by those of the neigh- 
bouring town of Damariscotta. Each 
doorway differs from another, most of 
them being entrances of great charm, whilst the interests of 
others lie in the fact that they are curious survivals. The 
Pumpkin House is in the colonial style of a late date, 
its distinctive feature being the stairway which winds up, 
supported only from the wall of the curious semi-circular 
hall, and which is without underpinning of any kind. This 
house derives its name from its colour, which in the American 
language is described as almost perfect “squash.” 

The colonial style owes itself partly to the conditions 
under which the new settlers found themselves. The very 
earliest pioneers had to be content with adobe or even turf 
shelters. Later these were replaced by the log hut, and, 
when the population increased and prosperity improved, 
their attempts to copy the buildings of the home-country 
were modified by the difference in the material available. 
In New England, for instance, brick and stone buildings 
were rare, and permanent frame buildings of wood were 
erected as early as 1620 in Plymouth, and ten years later in 
Boston. The windows were small leaded casements, and 
the roofs were steep. In the eighteenth century the houses 
became bigger, sash windows replaced the leaden casements, 
and there was a tendency to employ a uniform cornice with 
a pedimented gable: the lines were usually straight. 

Americans are great architects. Possibly architecture is 
the first art to develop in a new country, but it certainly has 
developed in America to an extent which is hardly yet 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. These old colonial 
mansions were not built by contractors or designers, but by 
their owners, who took a special interest in them. From 
the style and sizes of the houses it is quite evident that at one 
time Wiscasset was the centre of a cultivated and fashionable 
set, and the stories of their balls and dinners and other 
entertainments still linger. The neighbouring British 
garrison of Pemaquid no doubt attracted a fair share of the 
gaiety, but as the commercial prosperity of the place 
declined, the aristocracy, if one might be permitted to use 
such a word in describing an American town, dwindled away. 
ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY. 
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THE GOVERNOR SMITH HOUSE, WISCASSET. 
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Ashburne Hall, University of Manchester. 


Designed 


HE term “provincial” 

is sometimes used in a 

derogatory sense. But 

there can be no question 
that our great provincial towns 
have an advantage over London 
in that, though large enough to 
embrace wealth and encourage all 
intellectual interests, they are yet 
sufficiently self-contained to allow 
a sense of personal loyalty to 
flourish in them. The citizen of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, or Bristol feels more inti- 
mately concerned in the develop- 
ment of his city than the Londoner 
does. And he is ready to show 
the reality of his interest by con- 
tributing either in money or in 
personal service to a scheme which 
he considers will enhance its beauty 
or its dignity. The local univer- 
sities, too, are under obligation to 
this same sense of generous citizen- 
ship, and the long list of benefactors which has grown up 
during the last half-century does honour to a tradition 
which stretches back into the earliest records of educational 
progress in England. 

It is now twenty-five years since the first small beginnings 
were made at Manchester of a scheme for housing women 
students of the University under conditions resembling the 
college life of Oxford and Cambridge; and the promoters 
have never looked back. Helped by gifts of money, buildings, 
or land, from the Behrens family, Mr. R. D. Darbishire, 
Mrs. Mary Worthington, Miss Annie Barlow, and many 
others, and continually encouraged by the untiring public 
spirit of such leaders of Manchester thought as Professor 
Alexander and Mr. C. P. Scott, the scheme has continued to 
prosper until we can see to-day, in the range of buildings 
which we now illustrate, and which were opened by the 
Duchess of Atholl in May of this year, a women’s college 
which, for the dignity of its architecture and the charm of its 
surroundings and general conception, is in every way worthy 
of the enthusiastic devotion of its promoters. 

But the scheme is barely half-finished. The nucleus of the 
whole is the old house, marked No. 1 on the block plan. 
This was the original house on the Behrens estate, and it was 
first used to accommodate some twenty students. In rgr0, 
Dr. Percy Worthington designed the first hostel building, 
called the Mary Worthington wing (No. 2 on the block plan), 
and the total available accommodation was thus increased 
to some fifty or sixty. 
and by 1914 plans for a further extension had been prepared, 
but had to be temporarily abandoned on the outbreak of the 
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Still the demand was unsatisfied, — 


by Thomas Worthington and Sons. 


war. In 1921 the work was again 
taken in hand. A large dining-hall 
and library were built as the central 
feature, and the Mary Worthington 
hostel on one side was balanced by 
a new hostel on the other, the whole 
forming a great range of buildings, 
the eastern arm of a future quad- 
rangular lay-out. But it will not 
be a closed quadrangle. It will be 
open towards the south, and from 
the west the main central block 
of the hall and library will be seen 
from the Barlow Memorial Gate- 
way, between a new hostel building 
on the south-west corner, and the 
old house reconstructed on the 
north-west. All who are interested 
in the University will hope that 
the complete scheme may not be 
long on paper only. And certainly 
the linking-up of the old house 
with the Mary Worthington wing 
by some structure more in keeping 
with the rest of the buildings than the present dilapidated 
and temporary passage is devoutly to be wished. 

As a mere southerner I feel Manchester a little grim. It 
is therefore especially pleasant to find oneself among the 
trees and old brick walls of the Fallowfield estate. And the 
architects would seem to have shared this feeling. Their 
work has been criticized as being insufficiently urban. I do 
not find this a defect. The broad sheer brick simplicity of 
the central block, with its great shadowing cornice, and roof 
of Cotswold slates, has to my mind the character of Wren’s 
work at Chelsea. And the relation of the two sites to the 
adjacent town is similar. The girl students, in the one case, 
as the pensioners in the other, are to be helped to forget the 
town for a while. But there is at Ashburne Hall no undue 
emphasis on the rural note. The whole range of building, 
with its central severity and the wings more homely in 
treatment, sits well on its site, which is in effect an urban 
park. I feel, however, that the architects have carried 
reticence and an avoidance of the obvious a little far in 
giving their central block no cupola or other feature to mark 
the middle of the roof. The long ridge seems too large, 
without some further emphasis at the middle, to draw the 
whole composition together. But it is without doubt a 
facade of great dignity, and it is interesting to see how much 
has been achieved without the use of orders or ornament. 
The rough warm-coloured Ravenhead bricks, standing on a 
stone base, are pleasant to the eye. The scored lines and 
recessed windows of the ground-floor give value to the 
broad plain surface above, with the tall windows set almost 
flush, and the high forehead over the window-heads; and 
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the great cornice built up of bricks, some specially made, 
with its broad elm soffit casting a long shadow, fitly crowns 
the whole. 

Within, a corridor delicately treated in plaster leads from 
the connecting blocks on the ground floor to the library 
under the dining-hall. This is finished in oak, and is richly 
jurnished with the library of the late Lord Morley, O.M., at 
one time Chancellor of the University, and a va'uable 
collection of books given by the late Lady Broadhurst. 
Lord Morley wrote, on making hi; bequest: “I would fain 
hope that generations of new readers may find in my books 
the same genial, instructive, fortifying comrades that they 
for a lifetime have been to me and still are. I can think of 
no happier destination.’’ These words are to be inscribed 
in the library. It will be a pleasant sunny room where the 
students are to make the acquaintance of these new com- 
rades. It is low and long, as a library should be, and book- 
cases are set at right angles to the windows, to form stalls of 
happy industry. In time it will come to have that faint 
perfume of musty leaves and old calf-bindings without which 
no book-lover can be quite content. 

Opposite the library door a stone staircase, with a 
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wrought-iron balustrade, leads up to the great dining-hall on 
the first floor. This spacious room is planned to accommo- 
date 150 diners. The walls and ceiling are treated in 
plaster, very carefully detailed, as our illustrations show. 
The walls are an oatmeal colour, the ceiling and columns 
white, and orange curtains give a touch of gaiety. The 
recess behind the columns is for the high table, and the 
space can also be used as a stage for theatrical performances. 
There are little windows to light the high table, and the 
panelling is arranged as shutters. The service-room is 
planned parallel to the dining-hall, for about one-half 
of its length, and the cook is very satisfied with the 
kitchen. The tables are designed for a certain unit of 
diners. 

And when they have dined they go back, the students to 
their cosy sitting-rooms, where the bed is discreet beneath a 
blue drapery and for the day-time is a couch. The hostel is 
simple and straightforward in plan, with the sitting-rooms 
grouped on each side of central corridors, and staircases at 
the interior angles where light for rooms is difficult. Sunny 
verandas and balconies give an opportunity for the gossip 
dear to undergraduates of either sex. Service requirements 
have been carefully considered, and soiled linen falls down a 
shoot. In elevation, the new hostel is designed on the lines 
of the old, but there seems a slight tightening up, as though, 
if it may be so put, another hole or two had been taken in the 
belt; and this is an advantage. The gas-fires which have 
been wisely substituted for coal in the new wing (should not 
the burning of raw coal be an offence in a town ?) are 
expressed externally by the special design of the gas- 
chimneys. These are undeniably attractive in themselves, 
but perhaps they are a little too like the dormers in bulk and 
general appearance, so that the root seems here and there 
somewhat confused. The hostels contain three floors, but 
the device of putting the top floor in the roof has enabled the 
architects to keep the blocks comparatively low. The value 
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Containing, besides the dormers, specially designed gas-chimneys. On the flank of the centre block, leading into the connecting corridor, 


of this will be even more apparent when the whole lay-out of | any passer-by who cares to linger for a few minutes 
the quadrangle is complete. For this we must confess we and admire the delicacy and strength of the Barlow 
are impatient. And no doubt the committee are too—and Memorial Gateway which forms so attractive a foil to 
for them to desire a thing is to achieve it. So we may _ the rugged strength of the brickwork beyond, Ashburne 
hope it will not be long before the rest of the work is Hall is a notable addition to the amenities of Manchester, 
put in hand. and an encouragement to all who have at heart the cause 


Withdrawn behind its park wall, yet not secluded from of women’s education. 
WoG. N. 
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A FIREPLACE. AT THE HEAD OF THE STAIRCASE, 


In the Junior Common Room. 


THE LIBRARY. 
in oak. -The books were bequeathed by Lord Morley, the late Chancellor 


of Manchester University. 
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THE DINING HALL. 
The walls are an oatmeal colour, the ceiling and columns white, and the curtains a rich orange. 


Queen Margaret of Lincoln Munster. 


TRANGE it is that medieval statuaries have left us 
so few examples of skill in portraiture. Gargoyles, 
misereres, and the like grotesqueries, testify to 
abundant cleverness in picking out salient features ; 
but facility in caricature does not necessarily imply com- 
parable skill in portraiture. Hence it comes about that the 
very term “effigy’”’ has degenerated into a by-word for a 
ridiculously unlifelike rendering of face and figure. 

But amongst statues of that day a notable instance of 
comparative freedom from rigid convention is the Queen 
Margaret at Lincoln Minster. It stands out from the rut 
of the customary “stone dolls” of its period as a humanely 
conceived portrait-statue of a beautiful woman. That 
gentle April face, ever halting ‘twixt smiles and tears, 
inspired the artist to carve a masterpiece. 

Who was this Queen Margaret of a beautiful soul so 
appropriately embodied ? She was the second queen of 
King Edward the First, warrior, statesman, and founder of 
our national Parliament—the builder of many castles and 
of the Eleanor Crosses. When the great king had mourned 
Eleanor awhile, he sought the hand of Blanche, sister of 
Philippe le Bel, King of France, but was denied the boon. 
Eventually he married Blanche’s still more beautiful sister 
Margaret. The wedding took place in Canterbury Cathedral, 
on September g, 1290. Although at that time Margaret 
was only eighteen while Edward was sixty-two, it is on the 
records that the pair lived together very happily, and that 
when, in 1307, the great king died at the age of seventy, his 
widow was disconsolate. She lived for ten years after the 
passing of Edward. 

From her niche over the south-east porch of venerable 
Lincoln Minster, good Queen Margaret had smiled down 
benignly and a little’ wistfully on many generations of 
incurious passers-by who were oblivious of her beauty 
because unaware of her presence; their excuse being that 


from the pavement below it is difficult to see the statue, 
which is partly concealed by battlementing. Mr. S. Smith, 
however, who took the photographs reproduced herewith, 
had enjoyed, as official photographer to the Minster author- 
ities, special facilities for mspecting the statue at close 
quarters. Eighteen years ago, Mr. Smith’s camera helped 
him to reveal the surpassing beauty of the statue, but he 
could not get many persons to share his admiration until 
recently. Mr. J. L. Hodgson, seeing one of Mr. Smith’s 
photographs of the statue, was moved to publish a de- 
scriptive article which can now be had in pamphlet form. 

The statue, which is 6 ft. 2 in. tall, is but little the worse 
for its many centuries of exposure to the weather. True, 
the hands have been rather badly crippled, and with the 
idea of avoiding further risks, indoor shelter has been 
suggested. But an eminent authority on stone preservation 
has given the advice that a statue constantly exposed’ to 
rain yet affording it no lodgment is less likely to crumble 
than it would be if kept constantly dry indoors. It has 
been decided to give good Queen Margaret the benefit of 
this expert counsel, and to continue the open-air treatment 
which seems so conducive to Her Mayjesty’s well-being. 

J. F. McRAE: 


THE STATUE OVER THE SOUTH-EAST PORCH. 
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QUEEN MARGARET. 


A profile of the wonderful face carved by an unknown medieval sculptor at Lincoln Minster. Margaret was the second wife of Edward I, 
and the statue is thus some six hundred years old. It has remained forgotten for centuries in its obscure position above the south-east 
porch, to be re-discovered to-day as one of the finest sculptures the Middle Ages can show. 
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The Wireless Station at Nauen. 


Designed by Hermann Muthesius. 
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N 1g06 a first experimental station for wireless was 

built at Nauen, a small town near Berlin. There was, 

to begin with, only a very small wooden barrack with a 

tiny steam engine, which produced the necessary 
electric power. There was also a 100-metre high iron 
mast. 

The results obtained from this experimental station were 
very satisfying, but it was soon found to be too small, and 
a much bigger building was completed on the same site in 
1909. The existing mast was also too small for the required 
experiments with much longer distances and higher currents ; 
so that another mast of I00 metres was stuck on the 
top of it. But owing to defective construction, and the 
difficulty of grafting°on to the old material, this mast of 
200 metres was not strong enough to resist weather con- 
ditions, and it was completely destroyed by a great storm 
TL OL, 

After this disaster a much larger station altogether was 
built, and from this date the whole system of wireless 
developed so rapidly that mast after mast was added to 
keep pace with the new demands on the station. Finally, 
in 1915, it was decided by the Telefunken company that a 
complete and in every respect perfectly adapted building 
must be put in hand, and for this purpose Dr. Hermann 
Muthesius was appointed to carry out the work. 

Only within recent years have industrialists realized the 
paramount necessity of employing good architects for the 
planning of their buildings. Formerly the architect was only 
called in for outside ornament and interior decoration when 
the main building had already been designed by engineers, 
whose prime object was the production of something of 
practical utility, without any ulterior motive of beauty or 
dignity. And even in those cases where the architect was 


entrusted with the building as a whole, plans designed by 
engineers were often already in existence. In the carrying 
out of any such project the architect and engineers should 
work together from the very commencement in close co- 
operation, in order that the plans of the engineer may be 
incorporated into the building without detriment to the 
architecture as a whole. 

The station at Nauen was a case in point where the archi- 
tect did not have control from the beginning—the chief 
arrangement of the departments was already settled. But 
in spite of this it was possible to achieve a really interesting 
result, for the architect was able to carry out his main idea— 
the construction of a great hall for the large high-frequency 
engines. Further rooms were required for the coils, for the 
transmitting and the receiving apparatus, and the general 
form of the great central hall itself was dictated by the size 
of the gigantic main switchboard, 36 metres in length, the 
brain, as it were, of the whole organism. To accommodate 
this length, great transepts were built to the nave of the 
central hall. 

The switchboard is a work of art in itself, built, as it is, 
entirely of white marble, framed in black marble, which is 
carried above and below into the main structure of the build- 
ing. Another special condition imposed was the running of 
a continuous gallery round the entire building on the inside 
in such a manner and at such a height that all the machines 
and their operators could be overlooked from it at the same 
time. Both the form of the roof and the height of the hall 
were thus conditioned by the gallery, and the difficulties 
of lighting greatly increased. 

Owing to the situation, and to the swampy nature of the 
ground, it was necessary to make a basement under the 
entire building which should raise the floor above the ground 
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level; and this space, therefore, was used for many sub- 
sidiary purposes, such as_ store-rooms, workshops, etc. 
Naturally all the machines are placed upon separate, isolated 
foundations, carried right through the basement into the 
solid earth. 

The visitor approaches by a raised drive, and enters 
through a double doorway into a small vaulted entrance- 
hall (on each side of which are cloak-rooms), whence he goes 
by steps leading from both sides up to the chief floor. A 
dignified reception-room leads into the hall of machinery 
by great glass doors, through which a complete view of the 
hall is visible. This entrance-hall is intended to form a 
model institution for such purposes as the holding of tech- 
nical lectures, to which end it is equipped with a kinemato- 
graph apparatus. The roof is arched with a special view to 
acoustics, and at the sides are balconies for the accommoda- 
tion of large numbers of visitors. From these balconies 
the visitor can go direct into the gallery running round the 
central hall. 

In the machinery hall it was thought better to diverge 
from the pointed ceiling with visible roof construction of 
most factory buildings, and the flat ceiling divided with 
simple squares is not only more beautiful in appearance, 
but more practical from the point of view of heating and 
lighting. Skylights, inserted in some of the squares, light 
the main part of the hall, while the rest of it is lit by side 
windows and by two very large groups of windows at the 
end of the side transepts. 

The pillars of the hall are of the same red-brown brick as 
the outside of the building, and determine the colour-scheme 
for the interior, for the chess-board tiling of the floor, and 
for the painted lines of the squared ceiling. As regards the 
exterior, the aim was to combine the greatest simplicity with 
a monumental and impressive dignity ; a dignity demanded 
by the station’s situation upon a vast plain, from the far 
horizon of which the iron towers of the wireless receivers 
(120 to. 260 metres in height) are visible. The material 
chosen was a dark-toned Oldenburg brick, which proved 
excellent from a decorative point of view, the varying 


shades of the brick, from lilac grey to deep red, giving 
a rich shimmering quality of colour to the plain surfaces. 
The sole ornament of the exterior consists of simple 
brick patterns about the windows, which, in their size, 
proportion, and grouping, form the chief characteristic of 
the design. 

At the gateway to the grounds are two lodges, occupied by 
officials and containing garages, with a large garden on 
either side. Thence the road to the main entrance is 
flanked by flower beds, and runs round a large lake, which 
serves a useful as well as an ornamental purpose for it is 
used to cool the oil for the transformers. 

On each side of the building are two towers, designed 
to receive all the aerials and to regulate their expansion 
and contraction in varying temperatures. From _ these 
towers run collectively to the low tower of the station 
the antenne that are in touch with the farthest corners 
of the world. 

The work I have described is a wonderful expression or 
incorporation of our vivid, pulsating, far-reaching modern 
life. In it Dr. Muthesius has handed down to posterity a 
monument to the spirit of our age, such as the architects 
of old created in the cathedrals of medieval times. Just 
as in their work they attempted to express the fundamental 
laws of the universe, the great over-arching heights and 
mysterious depths of human consciousness, so the artist of 
to-day can also attempt to express in an individual and 
beautiful form the universality of human relations and the 
austere grandeur and the dignity which belong to the 
scientific developments of the twentieth century. 
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The Wynt Lodge, Hawarden Castle, Wales. 


For H. N. Gladstone, Esq. 


Designed Dye iia: Goodhart-Rendel. 
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The Parlour of Pentecost Dodderidge. 


HE illustrations to this article are from a richly- 

panelled room which existed until recently in an 

old house at Barnstaple. The original house was 

a fine example of half-timbering, and the street 
in which it stood has several houses which contain remains 
of fine plaster ceilings in good preservation, indicating the 
prosperous condition of the inhabitants in those days. The 
original owner of the house was one Pentecost Dodderidge, 
who married Elizabeth Westcomb, and on the overmantel 
cresting can be seen their initials, ““P.D., E.D.,” and the 
date, 1617. 

From local records we find that he was a wealthy mer- 
chant, and was Mayor of Barnstaple for three years. Also 
he was a Member of Parliament for Barnstaple from 1618 
to the end of the reign of James I, and during the short 
parliament of Charles I. 

At the bottom of the street was situated the old dock, 
from which the merchant adventurers sailed down the 
River Taw, hoping to spoil a richly-laden Spanish galleon 
homeward bound. It requires little imagination to visualize 
the old seadogs, assembled in this panelled room around the 
mantelpiece, relating their varied experiences with the 
Spaniards, and planning further adventures. 

It is recorded that Pentecost Dodderidge was especi- 
ally fortunate in capturing, with his ship the Prudence, 
four chests of gold, divers chains of gold, and other 
things of great value, bringing them to Barnstaple in 
1592--a prize worth 10,000, a great sum in those 
days. Doubtless some of 
this treasure was devoted 
to the furnishing of his 
house, and this room in 
particular. 

When the old house was 
pulled down, the entire room 


The elaborate detail is very typical of the early seventeenth 
century, and the contrast obtained by the use of alternate 
bands of ornament differing in scale and outline relieve what 
might otherwise have been a monotonous design. The work 
is distinguished by its directness and virility, and although 
parts of it are planned on a geometrical basis there is an 
absence of mechanical repetition. It is in a fine state of 
preservation, as evidenced by the crisp edges and the subtle 
ridges on the carving. That the craftsman realized the 
proper treatment of oak is seen in the cutting of the quaint 
figures. He has aimed, not at perfection of form and 
smoothness of surface, but rather to produce something 
full of life and vigour, showing his cuts and_ tool-marks 
fearlessly. 

The mantelpiece is 6 ft. 8in. across the jambs, and 
the opening in the woodwork is 5 ft. 2in. by 4 ft. 6in. 
high. The interior is of Caen stone, with a depressed 
arch, 

The doors are the only parts of the room which are not 
original, and they are flanked by carved pilasters 6} in. wide, 
the shafts of which are decorated with an elaborate design 
of strapwork in low relief, surmounted with Corinthian 
capitals, which, though somewhat crude, have a charm and 
vigour of their own. The total height of the panelling is 
8 ft. 4in. The bottom line of panels are 164 in. by g$ in. 
All the panels above are 114 in. by 9$ in. The styles 


and rails are 1} in. wide, the joints being secured by 
drawbore pins. 


These have a strengthening effect, and 
they pull the joint together 
close.g— hiss is) ae) jomer’s 
or carpenter’s method of 
construction, and Jacobean 
woodwork was produced by 
craftsmen steeped in Gothic 
tradition. The cornice and 
frieze moulding are full of 
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was very successfully re- 
moved and re-erected at 
Broadmead, on the outskirts 


interesting detail, simple and 
greatly varied both in pat- 
tern and relief. 


of Barnstaple, by the present 
owner, Mr. C. E. Roberts- 
Chanter, by whose courtesy 


The room is about 18 ft. 


we are able to give illus- 
trations of it. The owner is 
justly proud of this beau- 
tiful room, and to those who 
appreciate fine craftsman- 


square, with an oriel win- 
dow in addition. The 
general effect is greatly 


enhanced by the richness 
of the wood in~-the panels, 
the grain of which can be 


detected in the _ illustra- 


ship every facility is given 


to inspect it. Recognition 
must be given to his public 
spirit in retaining the room 
in its entirety for the benefit 
of those interested. 

The mantelpiece is the 
chief feature of the room. 
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THE CORNICE AND FRIEZE OF THE PANELLING. 


tions. It had been painted 
over, but the paint has 
been very carefully removed. 
The result of its being co- 
vered up for many years has 
been to add to the richness 
of the wood and its figure. 
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An Electrolier for a Dining-Room. 


Designed by Gerald Wellesley & Trenwith Wills. 
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AN ELECTROLIER FOR A DINING-ROOM. 
Designed by Gerald Wellesley and Trenwith Wills. 
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THE DUMMY BRIDGE, KENWOOD. 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 
X XI— Oxford Street—(continued). 
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N the last instalment we left off at Stratford Place (which, 

by the way, is not numbered in Oxford Street, although the 

entrances of the two blocks giving on to the thoroughfare 

opened on to it also), just beyond No. 160 Oxford Street. 

We continue in the present one at No. 161, at the right-hand 
corner of the lower set of elevations. From this point to James 
Street, the houses, all of an equal elevation, are divided by a 
little alley called Gee’s Court, which, no doubt, took its name 
from the ground landlord, but of which no records are extant. 
Nor need James Street detain us, as even Tallis can only say of 
it that it consisted of ordinary houses. Between it and Bird 
Street stood a little group of shops of irregular elevation, and, 
as we see from the picture, of equally irregular numbering. 
Bird Street was formed anterior to 1750, and originally extended 
across the thoroughfare, what is shown (on the south side) as 
Thomas Street, being its continuation. This change of name 
occurred during the early thirties of the nineteenth century. 
Bird Street had one notable resident in Thomas Banks, the 
sculptor, who was living here before he emigrated to Italy in 
1772. Tallis calls it an unimportant street. The house numbered 
170 Oxford Street, with the tal] window in the first floor, was 
then the premises of an auctioneer named Balls. 

Duke Street, three doors farther on, is another of those which 
crossed Oxford Street then, as it still does, without change of 
name. Its northern portion leads directly to Manchester 
Square, and it was in a house in it that Talma (whom we have 
met with in Old Cavendish Street) went to a school kept by a 
Mr. Prendergast. Farther on, at No. 176, we find Messrs. 
Gillow & Co., in premises which have since given place to 
very different and palatial ones. The rounded tops to the 
ground-floor windows are interesting, however, in an otherwise 
very plain building. 

From No. 177 (on the top row of elevations) to No. 197 the 
shops and houses have a marked uniformity, but they will be 
regarded with curiosity as occupying the space now covered by 
the immense classic ‘‘store” of Selfridge’s, whose fluted columns 
rise dominant where erst existed| these very unpretentious 


buildings. Here and there in Oxford Street some earlier upper 
floor or tiled roof is capable of recalling an earlier architectural 
day, but at this spot rebuilding has entirely obliterated such an 
atmosphere, and Messrs. Selfridge’s magnificent classic erection, 
in conjunction with the Renaissance facade of Messrs. Waring 
and Gillow, has entirely altered the street’s alignment, and has 
enveloped it with an entirely different aura. 

Orchard Street, so named from Orchard Portman, the seat 
of the ground landlord, Lord Portman, was once the home of 
Cosway before he went to Stratford Place (where we have met 
him), and also of Sydney Smith, who took up his abode at No. 18, 
in 1806, in a two-storied, red-brick house, where he remained 
for three years. But the most interesting association with 
Orchard Street is the fact that here Sheridan lived, and here 
wrote both “The Rivals” and ‘The Duenna.” 

On the opposite side of Oxford Street we begin (after reversing 
the elevations) at No. 292, where we get a variety of shop archi- 
tecture (No. 287 should be noted), till we come to Gilbert Street, 
the southern continuation of James Street, and shown in Tallis’s 
plan under that name. Four doors farther is Thomas Street, at 
the west corner of which is the square, relatively squat, shop of 
How & Co., tea dealers. At the end of the same block, at 
No. 277, Messrs. Squire, the chemists, were domiciled in the 
be-balconied tall house with the picturesque, round-headed 
windows on the ground floor, at the corner of Duke Street. At 
No. 276, at the opposite corner, were the wine vaults of Mr. King. 
The succeeding shops as far as Queen Street call for no special 
comment, although certain architectural features of No. 273, 
occupied by Gadsden & Co., cheesemongers, may be pointed out. 

The block between Queen Street and George Street is also 
noticeable for a like feature in the classic style, notably No. 269, 
then the premises of the well-known coach builders, Messrs. 
Thrupp & Co. George Street, two doors farther west, is only a 
secondary thoroughfare, by which Grosvenor Square can be 
conveniently reached, and, unlike the more important George 
Street, Portman Square, has had no interesting inhabitants. 

There are some curious and diverse specimens of shop design 
to be met with in the buildings that intervene before we reach 
North Audley Street, and in this connection the diminutive 
No. 264, then occupied by one Wheeler, a baker, and that two 
doors away, but with the same numbering, with its bay windows, 
where Mary Mash advertises herself as a “Potatoe Dealer,” are 
noticeable. 

Of North Audley Street all Tallis can find to say is that “‘it 
consists of good houses, and conducts to Grosvenor Square.” 
To this bald statement a few facts may be added. For instance, 
it is so named after that rich Hugh Audley, of the Inner Temple, 
who died in 1662, and having begun life with £200 a year, left 
£400,000, at his death. There is a church in the street, erected 
between 1825 and 1828, from the designs of J. P. Gandy-Deering, 
and what is less known is the fact that in it is buried Sir Hudson 
Lowe, whose treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena, exposed him 
to so much contumely. Once, in a house on the east side, close 
to the church, designed by Lord Burlington, and, according to 
tradition, paid for by George II, Lady Suffolk is said to have 
lived; and at least three other interesting ladies were at one 
time or another residents in the street, Mary and Agnes 
Berry, who lived at No. 26 at one time, and Maria Edgeworth, 
who was accustomed to stay with a married sister at No. 1, 
when visiting London during the latter years of her life. 

E, BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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A PLAN OF THIS PART OF OXFORD STREET. 


Exhibitions. 
Princes Gallertes—Knoedler’s Gallery—Gieves Gallery—Cotswold Gallery. 


PRINCES GALLERIES.—The International Exhibition of 
Professional Photography, organized by The Professional 
Photographers’ Association, and celebrating the centenary of 
photography, gave one the opportunity of seeing the progress, 
or otherwise, which has been made. The “otherwise” is the 
artistic side, which has not improved since the time of Fox 
Talbot and D. O. Hill, whose work was done in and about 1840. 

Whether photography is an art or not depends, of course, 
upon the man behind the camera, and not upon the camera 
itself. Anyone who has a good sense of arrangement, and a 
just sense of balancing the values in a composition, whether in 
a picture or a display in a shop window, is, in a degree, an artist; 
certainly D. O. Hill was one. I have a collection of Hill’s work 
which was obtained in Edinburgh some years ago, and it always 
gives me a peculiar pleasure whenever I look at it. 

D. O. Hill’s photographs always held together in a plastic 
unity : there was a beautiful gradation over them, and when he 
arranged a group of figures they always appeared to be in happy 
relationship with one another, mixing together with an easy 
absence of self-consciousness. Hill used paper negatives, the 
texture of the paper, breaking up the light, produced a surface 
which harmonized the whole composition. There were won- 
derful characters in Edinburgh in those days, and Hill took full 
advantage of his opportunities. 

Hill, therefore, is a kind of Old Master of photography, and he 
is entitled to the same sort of respect in the world of photography 
that we give to the Old Masters of painting in the world of Art. 

From the pioneer work of Daguerre to the work of the present 
day is a far cry: and Daguerre would probably have been sur- 
prised at the present-day photography, alternating, as it does, 
between the extremes of “artiness” and blatant commer- 
cialism, the intermediate stages being filled in with rather thin 
imitations of Gainsborough and other painters. 

Very often photographic portraits are not satisfactory because 
the photographer seems to think it necessary to go in for 
“strong” effects, done under conditions of lighting that we 
never see the sitter in ordinary circumstances. We thus get 
a rather arbitrary view of him at his best, or at his worst, 
according to the judgment used by the operator. 

We are rather tired of the sugary standards of beauty held 
by the photographers of the present day, and the affectedly- 
stretched-out necks of the men and women, and the repetition 
of types. 

In “straight” photography much beautiful work is being 
done, and in its own way the intense clearness of definition which 
is obtained is very attractive. 

I never before saw so clearly that Nature is not art as I did 
when I looked at the exhibit of carvings from photographs. 
Special negatives are required for this, and while we pay tribute 
to the ingenuity of the inventor of the process, we cannot think 
that the results obtained call for any special congratulations. 

Nothing can be artistically considered until the artist has 
reduced it to terms of thought, nor can there be said to be any 
such thing as drawing until it is seen by someone who then records 
it for us to see. Therefore, if it were possible in a mechanical 
way, to record exactly in a carving the sitter before us, it would 
not have that peculiar significance which stirs us when we are 
before a work of art. 

Perhaps it would be possible to utilize this invention for the 
creation of relief maps, or things of a like nature, where 
exactitude is of importance. 


KNOEDLER’S GALLERY.—The exhibition of sculpture of 
British champion animals by Mr. Herbert Haseltine, held 
under the auspices of “The Field,” was shown in this gallery. 

With true American cleverness and adaptability, Mr. Hasel- 
tine has been able to satisfy the demands of the stock-breeders, 
and to some extent, at least, to satisfy the esthetic requirements 
of others. On the esthetic side he has thrown into the scale 


certain aspects which he has adopted from the Chinese, and on 
the stock-breeders’ side he has compromised by keeping steadily 
in view all the salient points dear to the persons who raise prize 
animals. 

Sometimes the results are rather feeble, especially when the 
sculptor is handling sheep and pigs; for no matter how he tries, 
he cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, as it were. 
In the case of the sheep, the outside shape made by the excess 
of wool demanded by commerce, cannot be successfully rendered 
in solid blocks. Mr. Haseltine’s artistic integrity should have 
made a stand and drawn the line at some of these animals: 
the pigs were rather revolting, being quite abnormal because, 
to quote from the preface to the catalogue, “the super-produc- 
tion of fat has literally closed their eyes.” 

But let us turn to a more cheerful side of Mr. Haseltine’s 
work ; say the horses and bulls. 

The horses are good examples of modern sculpture, treated 
something in the manner of the early Chinese : but Mr. Haseltine 
has not always been able to keep himself from falling between 
two stools: his horses, for instance, are only decorative in 
patches, portions being treated in quite a realistic and common- 
place way. 

The parts which the sculptor was really able to treat decora- 
tively, and in such a manner as the stock-breeders would not jib 
at, were the beautifully plaited manes upon which the groom had 
found occasion to satisfy his craving for self-expression. 

The best works seemed to me to be the two prize bulls, “ Black 
Knight of Auchterarder,” and “Bridgebank Paymaster”—the 
former, which was executed in black granite, was artistically 
satisfying because of the beautiful smoothness of the surfaces, 
and for its fine massive shapes. 

The second, done in red marble, was equally attractive in its 
simplicity of form: the mottled and streaky quality of the 
material helping in a great measure to suggest the surface quality 
of the animal. 

The bronze statue of the Suffolk Punch stallion ‘“‘Sudbourne 
Premier,” has been purchased by the French Government for the 
Luxembourg Museum. 


THE GIEVES GALLERY.—In this gallery there was a 
small exhibition of the works of three Scottish artists: figure 
subjects by Mr. A. Gordon Thomas, landscapes by Mr. Henry 
T. Wyse, and etchings and water-colours by Mr. Fred Stewart. 

Mr. Thomas’s work, which was done in tempera, was rather 
laboured in style: his paintings of men engaged in various 
activities did not seem to be caught actually at their jobs, but 
arranged in a rather studio-grouped kind of way. His small 
decorative paintings were more successful—particularly ‘The 
Canal”’ (26) and “The Harbour”’ (30). 

Mr. Wyse’s water-colours are of the sponge and water species, 
but this method is successful in recording the somewhat heavy 
and gloomy effects which this artist appears to delight in. 

The etchings by Mr. Stewart were interesting more for the 
subjects depicted than for any originality in their pictorial 
treatment. The interior of St. Giles and various closes about 
Edinburgh are often architecturally interesting however they may 
be observed. 


THE COTSWOLD GALLERY.—This gallery specializes in 
works by the early English water-colour painters. There are 
now on show here paintings by Turner and others. Two of the 
most interesting shown are small drawings by Rowlandson, 
spontaneously recorded with a reed pen and afterwards tinted 
in reserved colour. 

There are also on view etchings by Mr. F. L. Griggs. These 
have been composed from various sources, the etcher displaying 
remarkable ingenuity in this respect, and then given imaginative 
titles. They are not always convincing, but some are attrac- 
tive, particularly ‘‘Toterne Inn,” “The Palace Farm,” and 
“Sallenfer.”’ RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 


Recent 


English Rooms at a Glance. 


English Rooms and their Decoration at a Glance. A simple Review 
in Pictures of English Rooms and their Decoration from the Eleventh 
to the Eighteenth Centuries. By CuHarres H. Haywarp. Vol. i, 
1066-1620. Pages i-xii, 1-83, 84in. by 4hin. Price 5s. net. 
London: The Architectural Press, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 


Certainly there is an irresistible fascination in tracing origins 
and developments, whether in nature or in art. This handbook 
on English rooms and their decoration affords a ready and an 
agreeable means of gratifying that taste. It exhibits, in a series 
of pen drawings, the gradual development of the English interior 
from the primitive condition in which it was found by the Norman 
invaders forward as far as the ornate and often very beautiful 
woodwork characteristic of the best period of Tudor Gothic. 
Between these extremes important intermediate stages are shown 
graphically, these examples ranging from the fourteenth-century 
hall at Penshurst, with its precious survivals of a central fireplace 
and a minstrels’ gallery, to Elizabethan and Jacobean ceilings 
and other objects susceptible of decorative treatment; while 
intervening phases of development are shown in a series of 
illustrations that confirm the remarkable proficiency in wood- 
work claimed for the British craftsman of the old times before us. 

Penshurst in Kent, Ockwells Manor-house in Berkshire, Hadleigh 
in Suffolk, Bramhall in Cheshire, Great Dixter in Sussex, Thame 
in Oxfordshire, Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, Sizergh Castle in 
Westmorland, Kenilworth in Warwickshire, the Charterhouse 
in London, Hatfield in Hertfordshire, Quenby Hall in Leicester- 
shire, Knole in Kent, the Strangers’ Hall in Norwich—all these 
supply the book with more or less magnificent examples of design 
and craftsmanship in interior decoration. 

This volume, one of a series of similar character and purpose, 
but on different though cognate subjects, is, like its companions 
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THE STAIRCASE AT THE CHARTERHOUSE, 
LONDON. 

Second half of the sixteenth century. A typical dog-legged staircase of 
Elizabethan times which embraces many of the characteristic features of 
that period in the heavy carved newels surmounted by square finials, 
the arcaded balustrade, the caryatid figures, and the heavy hand-rail 

and carriage-piece. ; 

From “‘ English Rooms and their Decoration at a Glance,” vol. 1. 


Books, 


in the same “At a Glance”’ series, a notable means, comparable 
to broadcasting, of rendering available to the many a ground- 
work for the appreciation of art which hitherto only the elect have 
been privileged to enjoy. Such a series is a boon to the general 
public, to most of whom the book of art is sealed because it is both 
difficult and tedious. 


Relation in Art. 
Relation in Art. By VERNON BLAKE, 
18s. net. 
The Way to Sketch. 
1925. 7S. 6d. net, 
Mr. Vernon Blake is a sculptor and painter of real distinction, 
though his work has hitherto been little seen in England. He has 
lived for many years at Les Baux-en-Provence, and his most 
notable achievement lies in the sculpture of one or two war 
memorials done in that region. He has travelled considerably, his 
knowledge and appreciation of art are based on wide foundations, 
and a natural bent to philosophy has led him to a proper distrust 
of haphazard criticism, and to the formation of a theory of art 
which at least serves to guide him to very balanced judgments. 
The theory expounded at considerable length in the first book 
noted above is that the essence of art lies in the relation of the 
parts in any given work rather than in any isolatable absolute 
unity. The other side of his theory regards the universe in the 
light of a vast equilibrium, cohering through the relation of its 
parts—movements of time and space being conceived of as a 
continued readjustment of relations. Mr. Blake’s own views in 
this respect were formed before the publication of Einstein’s 
“Theory of Relativity,” and Relativity in Art had actually figured 
on the title of his work in an earlier stage, the word being since 
changed throughout to relation to avoid confusion with the speci- 
fically scientific meaning. Mr. Blake is probably right in referring 
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Oxford University Press, 1925. 


By VERNON BLAKE. Oxford University Press, 
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DETAILS (OF THE STAIRCASE, Al DHE 
CHARTERHOUSE. 
(A) The square finial surmounting the newel. (B) Part of the carving 
on a newel. (C) The arcaded balustrading, showing the small caryatid 
figure. (D) Section through the handrail. (E) Strapwork carving on 
the upper landing. 


From “ English Rooms and theiry Decoration at a Glance,” vol, i. 
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EP XAMPERS. OF SihUDORSGOLTIGeI2ANITIES: 


First half of sixteenth century. 
strapwork, slightly hollow in section, and vine carving. 


(A) A design composed of interlacing 
(B) Character- 
istic example of a linenfold panel. (C) A panel with central shield, carved 
with a coat-of-arms, and flanked by flat ““S” scrolls. The background 
is filled in with a black composition. 
From “‘ English Rooms and thew Decoration at a Glance,’’ vol. i. 


the analogous character of his theories to the general trend of 
philosophic thought at the present day. 

These then are the two hypotheses on which Mr. Blake founds 
his reasoning. He is entirely open-minded as to their essential 
truth or untruth, but he is a true philosopher in regarding a 
working hypothesis as an essential guide in any system of thought. 
I am hardly qualified to estimate the philosophic value of these 
hypotheses, but I admit that in the second part of the book, 
which deals with the various manifestations of visual art (graphic, 
pictorial, and plastic), much that is said is greatly enhanced in 
value by the consequent unity of thought. In his examination of 
works of art Mr. Blake again takes up an individual attitude, class- 
ing them broadly as: (a) Objective (universal or abstract) ; and (b) 
subjective (particular or emotional). He treats his matter under 
the divisions of architecture, sculpture, drawing, and painting 
(followed by chapters on composition, light and shade, and colour, 
etc.), but within these broad divisions his argument skips lightly 
from ancient China, Egypt, and Greece, to medieval and modern 
Europe. I am inclined to think his objective and subjective 
divisions come off least aptly in relation to architecture. The 
substance of the chapters on architecture appeared in THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW of January and February, 1925, and letters 
of appreciation and criticism from Mr. Charles Marriott and Sir 
Reginald Blomfield in February and March: respectively both 
question this treatment of architecture, and rightly emphasize 
the greater importance of material. But in dealing with sculpture 
and the graphic arts, I feel that Mr. Blake’s divisions lead to 
much illumination. It is useless to say that one might prefer 
another method. It happens to emphasize the things in art 
which chiefly appeal to Mr. Blake, and we are infinitely the richer 
in that he has carried out his purpose in a thoroughly individual 
manner. 

It would exceed the limits allowed me in this review to criticize 
Mr. Blake’s artistic judgments in any detail. The number of 
artists and works of art referred to is comparatively few, and the 
book gains thereby in clearness. I would cite his comparisons of 


Greek sculpture, Michelangelo and Rodin, as full of clear thought 
based on real understanding of the material; his comparisons of 
Titian and Poussin as characteristic of his personal preference 
for the more objective and abstract (Poussin) to the more sub- 
jective and emotional (Titian) (a preference with which I am 
personally at variance, but such differences are agreeable and 
inevitable) ; his low estimate of the comparative virtues of the 
English school, whether in architecture, draughtsmanship, or 
painting (except for isolated examples, such as Blake and Turner) 
which might call for much further argument; and his analysis 
of the main currents of recent art as a round of partial modes of 
expression, e.g. form in Cézanne and the Cubists, colour in 
Matisse, as inevitable counterblasts to the partial mode of 
Impressionism, and as quick-changing as the rapid changes (we 
will not say progress) of modern science. Finally, he is at pains 
to warn us of the danger of all analyses (and he has given us good 
store), if they hinder our appreciation of a work of art in its 
integrity and unity. 

The book cannot be lightly read, though it is written with 
clarity and charm. I should not hesitate to rank it as one of the 
finest pieces of reasoned criticism on art in the English language, 
and whether Mr. Blake is destined to achieve more as a practising 
artist or not, I consider that he has found a true mdétzer in art 
criticism of the highest form, and am glad to think that other 
books are in the making. 

The second work, already issued, “The Way to Sketch,” is a 
much slighter production, but it is full of good advice of particular 
value to the practising amateur. In spite of his experience I 
would by no means take Mr. Blake as a blameless guide in relation 
to good colours for an amateur’s palette, but I merely cite that 
as a small criticism of a book that abounds in wise suggestion. 

A. M. HInp. 


EXAMPLES OF DOORS. 
(A) An early sixteenth-century door with the typical Gothic heading, the 


spandrels of which are carved with leaf-work. (B) Simple door of the 
first half of the sixteenth century, with panels carved with the linenfold 
motif. (C) An Elizabethan door decorated with inlay, and flanked by 
semi-Ionic pilasters. (D) A Jacobean door headed by a series of flutes 
arranged in a semicircle or fan shape. 
From “ English Rooms and theiy Decoration at a Glance,” vol. i. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Town-Planning. 
The Difficulties of Zoning. 


A useful review of the progress made in this country in town- 
planning is contained in extracts from the annual report of the 
Ministry of Health, published as a separate paper (price 6d.). 
This shows that, apart from the progress made in the actual 
preparation of schemes by local authorities, the growth of a 
general interest in town-planning, and of a desire to understand 
all that it implies, has manifested itself during the past year. 

The number of local authorities which have embarked upon the 
preparation of schemes, and the acreage of land subject to town- 
planning powers, have much increased during the year. The 
increase has been larger among local authorities upon which town- 
planning is not obligatory than among boroughs and urban 
districts with a population of 20,coo or over. Of the latter, 
approximately half the total number had passed the necessary 
resolution or received the requisite authority of the Minister for 
the purpose by March 31, 1925, though in some instances the areas 
covered do not include the whole of the land for which schemes 
have to be prepared. Only one authority, Oxford, has so far 
availed itself of the powers to protect an already developed area, 
but the question of applying for similar powers is understood to 
be under the consideration of Chester and Stratford-on-Avon. 
The general remarks made upon the preparation of preliminary 
statements and schemes indicate that practically all cases have 
been prepared with great care and with an endeavour to secure as 
good a plan as possible without injuring particular interests or 
involving serious lability for compensation. 

“Local authorities,” the report continues, “have also generally 
contented themselves with settling the main lines of development, 
wisely leaving reasonable scope for play and adjustments in 
smaller matters and in the application of the main proposals to 


“the actual course of development itself, save where building 


operations have been in progress or are immediately imminent, 
and a more detailed and precise plan is, therefore, justified. 
Proceedings at inquiries suggest, moreover, that this course is 


more generally acceptable to owners than that of a more rigid 
determination of details before development is expected.” 


Provision of Open Spaces. 


The value of co-ordination between neighbouring authorities, 
and especially of consultation with the divisional engineers of the 
Ministry of Transport, is emphasized, as failure to adopt this 
course must inevitably entail delay in the Minister’s approval of 
any scheme. Some brief particulars are given of interesting 
features in schemes submitted, and it is poimted out how in one 
case the preparation of a plan enabled one road and rail bridge 
to take the place of two, while in another case an understanding 
was arrived at with a company seeking statutory powers to save 
from industrial development a stretch of parkland suited for a 
public open space, and also to avoid the use for housing of a 
portion of the proposed industria] estate unsuited for the purpose. 
Another interesting suggestion includes the preservation as a 
public open space of a specially attractive stretch of land, giving 
a view to the horizon from the borders of a London common. 
The South Birmingham, Leeds, and Leamington proposals 
include exceptionally good provision for open space systems in 
the form of a surrounding belt in Birmingham, by the riverside at 
Leamington, and taking advantage of the natural features of 
stream and hillside in Leeds. The Loughton draft scheme makes 
provision for an addition to Epping Forest in exchange for strips 
of forest land proposed to be taken for road widenings. 

The main difficulty in zoning, the report brings out, is the 
prevention of areas obviously most fitted for industrial purposes, 
and likely to be so used ultimately if kept for that purpose, from 
being utilized for the erection of houses. The difficulty rises 
through the possibility of a quicker sale for the common type of 
development than for the more specialized form for which the 
land is best suited. It is very desirable that land peculiarly 
suited for a special use should be restricted as far as possible to 
that purpose, and especially that indiscriminate mingling of 
factories and dwelling-houses should be avoided, but it is also 
realized that it might not be equitable to cause the owners to 
suffer materially through loss of opportunity for dealing with 


[Continued on pb. xivii. 
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their land. Advice is given that, as far as possible, shopping 
centres should be grouped and sporadic growth prevented. 

Six new joint advisory town-planning committees have been 
established during the year 1924-25, and the Joint Committees 
already established have been making satisfactory progress. 
They have been greatly assisted by the co-operation of the 
Divisional Road Engineers of the Ministry of Transport, and in 
many cases of the County Surveyors. In all the joint committees 
constituted at March 31, 1925, numbered 427, and covered an 
acreage of 4,361,424, a population of over 13,000,000, and had a 
rateable value of nearly £80,000,000. The actual number of 
schemes proposed or in operation was 433, and the acreage 
covered 1,781,463. 


Rate of Building Contrasted. 


An interesting chart has just been prepared by the Garden 
Cities and Town-planning Association showing the total result of 
the housing energy of this country in the last 54 years. Dr. 
Addison’s Act of 1919 had produced up to June this year 212,080 
houses, the highest total production. But the quickest rate of 
building, according to official figures, was attained by private 
enterprise alone, unassisted by any form of subsidy from the taxes 
or rates. The number of houses rated not more than £26 a year 
built since 1922 is 117,587, and above £26 rateable value, 42,979, 
all by unassisted private enterprise, at a rate of building of about 
16,056 a quarter. The lowest rate of building is under Mr. 
Wheatley’s Act, at about 2,094 a quarter. The yearly totals of 
all classes of house building is of special interest :— 


1920 15,811 houses. 

1g2I 86,669 __,, 

1922 102,298 

1923 80,816 __,, 

1924 L24,070 2, 

1925 60,982 __,, (six months). 
468,255 


The figures do not include houses in course of erection, and 
disregard the vital question of cost, and consequently of rent. 


The chart, which is based on official figures, also gives the following 
totals of houses actually completed under the various Acts that 
have been passed since the Armistice :— 


1919 Act of local authorities 172,794 
1919 Act by private builders 39,186 

Unassisted private enterprise :— 
Rated at under £26 a year ae 117,587 
Rated at over {26 a year ie e 42,979 
1923 Act by assisted private enterprise 65,484 
1923 Act by local authorities 23,943 
1924 Act by local authorities 6,282 
468,255 


The statistics are of special interest arranged in this comparative 
form, as they enable for the first time the ability of private 
enterprise, unhelped by public subsidies, to meet the housing 
needs of the country to be gauged. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


A Recent Acquisition. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has recently acquired by 
purchase, out of the funds of the Murray Bequest, a hanging 
cabinet of kingwood, designed by and for Horace Walpole in 
1743. The doors are enriched with eighteen ivory plaques, 
mostly of Italian seventeenth-century work, and on the pediment 
are ivory figures of Palladio, Fiammingo, and Inigo Jones, by 
Verskovis after Rysbrack. At the sale of the Strawberry Hill 
collection in 1842, the cabinet was bought by Mr. Redfern of 
Warwick, who showed it at the Manchester Exhibition in 1857; 
it subsequently passed into the collections of Mr. Harry Quilter, 
the art critic, and of Sir George Donaldson, figuring finally in the 
Donaldson sale at Brighton in July of this year. It is exhibited 
for the present, together with other important acquisitions, on 
the ground floor of the Museum in the Central Court (Room 
No. 43). 
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Ihe Modern Spirit 


The Modern World may not have the restrained 
philosophic attitude of mind towards life which 
was possessed by the Greeks, nor the exaggerated 


emotionalism of medieval times. 


There are elements belonging to the present age 
which are to be reckoned with, however, and 


Architecture will surely reveal these. 


It is the Architect alone who can express the 
human elements of these days in compositions 
which shall be appropriate to the time, the locality 
and the conditions. 


Contractors who work to the instructions of the 
modern Architect must be able to catch and 
interpret the spirit of his conception. 


To know—is to choose wisely. 
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Crosby Hall. 
The Residential Wing to be Erected. 


There is every expectation now that the erection of the resi- 
dential wing at the north corner of Crosby Hall, Chelsea, will be 
begun within the next month or two, and when completed this 
fine old City hall will at last become the centre of a hall of 
residence in London for University women doing post-graduate 
work, 

It will be recalled that when the increasing demands of 
commerce threatened the hall with destruction on its original 
site in Bishopsgate, the University and City Association decided 
to translate it to a corner site by Cheyne Walk and Danvers Street, 
Chelsea, and subsequently, through the British Federation of 
University Women, the scheme was decided upon to make it the 
pivotal point of a home for women graduates of the Empire. 
There will be a residential wing at the north corner, replacing 
No. 15 Danvers Street, a south tower and a main frontage in 
Cheyne Walk, the total accommodation in the new buildings 
being sufficient for 200 graduates, with a large quadrangle of 
grass on to which the various rooms will look. The only part of 
the scheme which it is possible to begin immediately, however, 
is the wing at the north corner, and the first step is to demolish 
No. 15 Danvers Street, a house which has been derelict for some 
years, and the unkept appearance of which has detracted from 
the appearance of the hall itself. It was hoped to have started 
building before now, and funds which it was expected would 
have been sufficient were raised for this purpose. Unfortunately, 
the great increase in building and labour costs which has occurred 
since the estimate of the total costs was made last November 
forced the committee to hold their hand, with the result that 
modifications have had to be made in the scheme to bring it 
within the financial possibilities of the money collected. 

Crosby Hall itself in the meantime is used for receptions and 
functions pertaining to the movement, and has been carefully 
watched by a caretaker and the police to prevent any wanton 
damage being done. Actually one small diamond pane of modern 
glass only has been broken since the hall was removed from the 


City in 1909, but none of the ancient glass is on the road front of 
the hall. Once the old house adjoining has been destroyed and 
the new wing erected, the hall will appear in a more appropriate 
setting, and the committee are very anxious to begin this work as 
soon as possible. The new wing will be made to conform to the 
style of the hall, and will contain dining-rooms, common rooms, 
and library on the ground floor, with forty bedrooms and the 
accommodation necessary for the warden staff and domestic 
servants on the upper floors. The Tudor style of internal 
decoration will be adopted, and whenever any interesting 
fireplaces or wood panelling were found in the old houses, dating 
back to 1750, which were demolished to make room for the hall, 
they were carefully preserved for use in the new wing. The 
Great Hall, it is intended, shall normally be the common dining- 
room for the graduates, but other dining-rooms have been pro- 
vided for occasions when the hall is required for big functions. 

The whole site in possession of the Crosby Hall Association 
covers half an acre, and obviously a good deal more money will be 
required before the entire scheme can be carried to fruition, but 
until the first wing is complete no one can be in residence. A 
memorial tablet is in course of completion for the entrance to the 
new wing, and. this will commemorate the association of the 
building with Sir John Crosby, the builder of the hall in 1499, and 
Sir Thomas More, a subsequent occupant, upon whose Chelsea 
garden the hall was re-erected. 


L.C.C, School of Arts and Grates 


The autumn term at the London County Council School of 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, opened on September 28, 
and a prospectus and time-table for the session, 1925-26, is 
now available. The school is provided with facilities for doing 
the most advanced work in the silversmiths’ and allied crafts, 
and in textiles, stained glass and mosaic, painted and sculptured 
architectural decoration, book production, furniture, dress design, 
and engraving. In addition, there.is provided ancillary instruc- 
tion in architecture and building crafts, and in drawing and 
painting. The Central School of Arts and Crafts grants a diploma 
for excellence in any of the crafts practised there. 
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sir J. Forbes-Robertson has chosen - 
this beautiful ‘Devon’ Fire for his Study 
at “ Bloms,” St. Marsarets-at-Cliffe, Kent 


The “ Devon” Fire is an artistic fireplace scientifically 
constructed in heat-retaining fireclay so that the 
maximum warmth is radiated into the room. It saves 
25 °/, on the coal bill and practically eliminates smoke. 


Several exceptionally fine new models have been 
produced for the season. Tiles and faience can 
be supplied in a large variety of colours and special 
effects to harmonize with any colour scheme. 
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British Industries Fair. 
Treasury Grant of £20,000. 


It is authoritatively stated that the Treasury have acceded to 
the request of the Board of Trade to make a grant of £20,000 to 
assist in the promotion of the British Industries Fair. Accord- 
ingly, the Fair will be revived next year, and will be held, probably 
at the White City, London, from February 15 to 26. The subsidy 
will be expended in adv ertising the Fair more extensively both at 
home and overseas and in reducing the cost to exhibitors, who 
will now be charged 2s. 6d. per square foot for space taken, 
instead of 3s., as at the 1924 Fair. 

Efforts are being made to induce manufacturers in all the 
trades included in the Fair to take part in greater numbers, and 
also to increase the number of buyers attending from home and 
overseas. In view of the prospects of an early trade revival, 
the resuscitation of the Fair is regarded as opportune. The 
decision is favourably received by many pottery manufacturers, 
and it is anticipated that the Fair will include a representative 
number of china and earthenware firms, especially as the cost of 
exhibiting, to which exception had been taken, has been reduced. 
At each of the ten fairs so far held, the pottery industry has 
contributed one of the most important sections, and not a few 
firms have extended the scope of their markets through this 
trade organization. 


Guildhall Art Gallery. 


Improvement Scheme being Considered. 


A movement is on foot at Guildhall with the object of improving 
the Art Gallery, states the “Times.” It is recognized that Sir 
Alfred Temple has done everything possible within the means at 
his disposal, but the Gallery, in the view of art lovers in the City, 
is scarcely worthy of the capital of the Empire. A sub-committee 
is at present sitting on the matter. Although no report has yet 
been made, certain tentative conclusions have been arrived at. 

It is felt by some that the Gallery possesses many historical 
pictures which may be said to have such local interest that they 
should find a place in the City Art Gallery ; then there are numerous 


pictures which are not of such a standard that they should be 
considered worthy of hanging in a public gallery ; while the third 
conclusion is that Guildhall does not possess a single “world 
masterpiece,’’ and that certain pictures by well-known artists are 
not truly representative of their best work. On the other hand, 
outside the Gallery itself, in the members’ dining-room, are a 
series of pictures of eminent sailors and soldiers which might well 
be included in the Art Gallery itself. 

Any question of a reorganization of the Gallery, however, 
immediately raises the question of accommodation. Some years 
ago it was proposed to rebuild the wings facing Guildhall Yard, 
and the scheme included the provision of a fine new art gallery, 
with top light. The war put an end to the proposal, and the 
financial stringency which followed resulted in the matter being 
shelved indefinitely. 

Now that the City’s own corporate finances have been placed 
on a sound basis, with an accumulating surplus, a different view 
may be taken. At any rate, it is more than likely that the sub- 
committee will recommend a new art gallery, an overhaul of the 
pictures, and an endeavour to interest the citizens in this side of 
the City’s activities. 


The London School of Hygiene and 


Tropical Medicine. 
Adoption of the Assessor’s Award. 


In order to obtain designs for the permanent quarters of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, to be erected 
on the site adjoining Kepple Street, Gower Street, and Malet 
Street, near the British Museum, the board of management of the 
school in December last instituted a competition limited to five 
architects who have specialized in the planning and equipment of 
the type of building required, and appointed Sir Frank Baines, 
director of works at His Majesty’s Office of Works, as assessor. 
The board of management of the school, under the chairmanship 
of the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., has now unanimously 
adopted the assessor’s award in favour of the design submitted 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder, who is to be appointed architect for the 
new building. 
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STUC, PLASTER AND LEAD WORK IN E. Vincent Harris, F.R.1.B.A., 
LOGGIA*AT 47 GROSVENOR SQUARE. Architect. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘ Actiniform, Westcent, London ” Telephone: Museum 3835, 2283, 4667. 
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Recent Discoveries in London Excavations. 
Valuable Acquisitions for the Guildhall Museum. 


The greater depth to which new City buildings are now being 
taken, and possibly the greater interest and care in all that 
pertains to archeology, is leading to many important discoveries. 
At the south-eastern end of the old Post Office site, further 
excavations have been made which confirm the theory that the 
Romans extended their rubbish pits northward, those containing 
the most ancient relics being in the south. The most interesting 
discovery is that of fragments of a large wine jar, of long and 
slender shape, contrasting with the short and broad shape of a 
later period. Although the pieces when joined together will not 
make a complete vessel, they will form a valuable addition to the 
Guildhall Museum. 

Excavations have also been made during the last few months 
in Tokenhouse Yard, where the new building of the Bank of 
London and South America is being erected. Great oak boards 
an inch and a half thick, apparently forming an embankment for 
the old Wall Brook, have been discovered, and numbers of Roman 
articles have been found. The latter consist of fragments of 
pottery, bits of shoe leather, large iron nails, and other objects. 
Some pieces of red Roman pottery bear the names of the makers, 
indicating that they are of the Antonine period, about the middle 
of the second century. The earliest Roman remains hitherto 
found are of the Claudian period, about the middle of the first 
century. 

As regards the Wall Brook, some interesting discoveries may 
be made at the Bank of England when the excavations have 
reached a greater depth. The Guildhall Museum will be repre- 
sented on the committee appointed by the Society of Antiquarians 
to watch these operations. 


Changes of Address. 


Messrs. G. Fredk. Bowman & Son, architects, have removed 
to more commodious premises at 18 Park Row, Leeds. 

Mr. E. J. May, F.R.I.B.A., has moved to g New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2: Telephone Holborn 4949. 


The Leverhulme Collections. 
The Sale to take Place in New York. 


The late Lord Leverhulme was one of the greatest collectors 
of the last quarter of a century. His town house, The Hill, 
Hampstead Heath, is filled with pictures, furniture, books, por- 
celain, old needlework, and tapestries, the whole of which were 
to have been sold by auction in London next month. The 
auctioneers announce, however, that the Anderson Galleries, of 
New York, have made a proposal for the sale to take place in 
America, and the executors of the late Lord Leverhulme have ~ 
accepted this proposal. 

Lord Leverhulme bought such objects of art and virtw as 
appealed to him, and there can be no doubt that the series of 
sales which are to take place will, in magnitude, dwarf all other 
art auction events of the opening of the 1925-26 season. 

There are over 700 drawings, pictures, and engravings to be 
sold, and many are of the highest importance. Quite a number 
are familiar through exhibitions, engravings, and reproductions 
of many kinds—almost the first in the catalogue is Sir J. E. 
Millais’s “Caller Herrin’, engraved by Sir H. Herkomer, and for 
many years in the S. G. Holland collection. The pictures are 
for the most part by modern artists, and many have already 
figured in famous collections and sales, and the late owner seems 
to have secured something from nearly every important sale 
and public exhibition of recent years. 

The furniture ranges from the Charles II period to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and comprises many pieces from famous 
collections—there are, for instance, Chippendale chairs from 
Wardour Castle. The late owner had an especial penchant for 
needlework pictures, and tapestries, and antique embroideries, 
Elizabethan, Carolean, and Jacobean, of which there are some 
hundreds of pieces. The tapestries comprise examples from many 
looms, English and French, and include a set of six panels of 
Aubusson tapestry acquired by the first Lord Cowley when 
Ambassador to the French Céutt. Old English, Sévres, and 
Chinese porcelain will occupy” thé whole of one day’s sale, the 
Old Worcester including some noteworthy pieces. 
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NATIONAL BANK, CHARING CROSS. 


LG) NDER the supervision and direction of 

the architects, Messrs. G. LANSDOWN 
& BROWN, Messrs. Waring & Gillow are 
undertaking the reconstruction, decoration 
and furnishing of the National Bank premises 
at Charing Cross. 


In the work executed by Waring & Gillow 
to the drawings and details of the architect 
there is always a fine attention to detail and 
a careful adherence to plan worthy of the 
highest traditions of the house. 


RING & GILL 


$y Al INAE Ah =) 9D) 


164 -18O, OXFORD ST., LONDON Yv1. 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL AND LANCASTER. 
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Book Announcement. 
The Spread of the Gospel of Architecture. 


Those who delight to watch the progress of architectural 
education here and abroad will doubtless be interested to learn 
that Sir Banister Fletcher’s “History of Architecture on the 
Comparative Method,” published by Messrs. Batsford, which is 
now in its seventh edition, is being translated into the Spanish 
language. This will mean that thousands in the Iberian penin- 
sula, as well as great numbers in South America and other 
Spanish possessions, will have the opportunity of gleaning 
perhaps long-coveted knowledge from a standard text-book on 
the subject of architecture. 


Science Museum at Kensington. 
Progress of the New Buildings. 


Though the building of the new Science Museum at South 
Kensington is still far from being completed, the finished galleries 
are being used for the purposes for which they were designed— 
the development of science and invention in their application 
to industry. 

The museum is part of a scheme decided upon by the Govern- 
ment in 1912, whereby the National History Museum, the 
Geological Museum, and the Science Museum would be co- 
ordinated and housed in close proximity at South Kensington. 
The site of the museum lies north of the National History Museum 
and extends from Exhibition Road to Queen’s Gate. Formerly 
the science exhibits were shown in old buildings on this site, 
which were neither designed nor constructed for museum pur- 
poses. Work was begun in 1913 on the erection of an eastern 
block on the Exhibition Road side, but was stopped by the war, 
and the shell of the building was used as offices for purposes 
connected with the war. Building was restarted a few years ago, 
and meanwhile, as accommodation is being provided, the col- 
lections are taken out of store and arranged for exhibition. The 
developments of the locomotive, bicycle, and aeroplane, from 
their first stages to the present day, may be seen there. 


The original scheme consists of three halls, each with galleries 
on two floors above the ground floor, and a surrounding tier of 
galleries forming the top story. These great halls will eventually 
be connected by narrower blocks of buildings containing exhi- 
bition space designed in four floors above the basement. 
Conference rooms, administration rooms, offices, and workshops 
are also provided. The total length of the building between 
Exhibition Road and Queen’s Gate is about 1,200 ft., and the 
frontage towards Exhibition Road is approximately 250 ft. This 
frontage is faced entirely with Portland stone, and shows a range 
of columns rising from the first floor level to the entablature. 

The building has been designed by Mr. R. J. Allison, chief 
architect to the Office of Works. 


A Naval Architecture Scholar. 


The Institution of Naval Architects announces that the Royal 
Commissioners for the 1851 Exhibition Post-Graduate Research 
Scholarship in Naval Architecture (1925) has been awarded to 
Mr. William Sprague, of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
formerly holder of the Elgar Scholarship in Naval Architecture 


(1922). 


Success of Two English Architects. 


Mr. James Burford, A.R.I.B.A., and his partner, Mr. Row- 
land Pierce, have won the Government. of Malta’s {£1,000 
prize for a design for improvements to the ancient capital, 
Valetta. 

The £1,000 design, on which they have worked unceasingly for 
eight months, beat others submitted by French, Italian, and local 
architects. 

When executed, it will materially change the face of the town 
of Valetta, but it will preserve the ancient fortifications. 

The newly-planned portion of the town includes a magnificent 
new building for the Courts of Justice, a modern hotel, a cinema, 
and a considerable number of handsome dwellings. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ARCHITECTURAL 
‘CONSTRUCTION 


VOLUME I. AN ANALYSIS OF THE DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS BASED UPON THE 
ACTUAL WORKING DOCUMENTS OF RECENT EXAMPLES 


By WALTER C. VOSS, S.B., Head of Department 
of Architectural Construction, Wentworth Institute, 
Boston, Mass., and HENRY RALPH COOLIDGE, S.M. 


1,246 pages, 358 plates, 581 figures. 
Cloth, £5 net. 


A book that meets the needs of practising 
architects, draughtsmen, and students of 
architecture for a complete working analysis 
of Modern Methods of Construction. All types 
of construction, from the simplest suburban 
structure of wood to the more complex fire- 
resistant construction of large cities have 
been fully illustrated and described. The 
work includes complete working documents 
of executed buildings, photographic records 
of results accomplished with original draw- 
ings, details and specifications. Among the 
architects whose work appears in this book 
may be mentioned, Messrs. Harvey W. 
Corbett, Ralph Adams Cram, Derby and 
Robinson, Guy Lowell, Walter R. McCornack 
and John Russell Pope. 


LONDON: 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 
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C.M.A. 


Registered Trade Mark, Nos. 422, 2119-20-21. 


To buy a “C.M.A.” Cable is to obtain something which 
Sy is by Universal consent the World’s Standard of 
a Quality. 


Every seller who wishes to sell a cable either says 
that it is a “C.M.A.” Cable, or urges that it is just 
as good. Everybody knows about the “just as good” 
article, and can appraise its merits. 


“C.M.A.” Cables are All-British and are the 
result of 25 years’ concerted action by British 
Manufacturers to establish a world trade based on 
Quality First. 


They are at the same time cheaper than any other 
Cable of the same quality. This has been achieved 
by rigid Standardisation allowing mass production. 


Therefore, insist on the use of “C.M.A.” Cables 
only on your installation. 


pr MAKERS OF CM.A. CABLES -rrrrr---snn , 


The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. The Macinto h Cable Co. Ltd. 

British Insulated & Helsby Cables Ltd. The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha and  Pirelli-Geaeral Cable Works Ltd. 
Callender’s Cable & Construction Co, Ltd. Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

The Craigpark Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Johanson & Phillips Ltd. St. Heleas Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
The Enfield Cable Works Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Union Cable Co, Ltd. 

W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. The London Electric Wire Co. and Western Electric Co, Ltd. 

The Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd. Smiths Ltd. 
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A Seventeenth-Century Man-of-War. 
Model for the Science Museum. 


Some very interesting models of ships have recently been 
added to the nautical collections of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. The most important of them, historically, is a 
beautiful contemporary model of the Prince, a first-rate man-of- 
war of the reign of Charles I]. Prince was constructed and 
launched in 1670, and the model is one of the best of the very few 
English ship models of the seventeenth century still in existence. 
The hull of the model is not new to the museum, but hitherto it 
has not been seen to advantage owing to the fact that it was 
rigged on lines similar to the model of the London, also launched 
in 1670, and now preserved at Trinity House. 

Recent progress in nautical research has shown, however, that 
this rigging did not accurately represent the period of the ship’s 
construction, and the model has, therefore, been rigged again in 
strict conformity with the rigging-plans of a “ first-rate’’ con- 
tained in Sir Antony Deane’s “Doctrine of Naval Architecture” 
of 1670, one of Samuel Pepys’s Naval Manuscripts still preserved 
in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Originally the model had been considered to represent the Royal 
Charles, but recent research by Mr. R. S. Anderson, F.S.A., has 
brought to light a contemporary drawing by Van de Velde of the 
Prince, marked with that name in his own hand, the details of 
which exactly agree with those of the model. This identification 
has since been verified from the measurements of the ship which 
are contained in Pepys’s MS. Register of the ships of the Royal 
Navy of England, 1660-1686. This and one or two similar 
identifications have gone considerably. towards supplying data 
from which the development of shipbuilding under the Stuarts 
can be better understood. 

The Prince was designed by Phineas Pett and her dimensions 
were : burden, 1,463 tons; length by the keel, 131 ft.; breadth by 
the beam, 45°8 ft.; depth in hold, 19 ft.; draught, 21°5 ft. Under 
wat conditions, at home, her armament consisted of I00 guns, 
and she carried 780 men. The model represents the period at 


which the carved work on men-of-war was most elaborate, and 
all this carving and gilding is accurately reproduced in miniature. 
At the battle of Solebay (Southwold Bay) in 1672, when De 
Ruijter’s fleet was defeated, the English fleet was commanded by 
the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral, who flew his flag in the 
Prince. The model is shown with the flags which she flew in this 
action. The Prince is in a case close to that containing the model 
of the Santa Maria, the flagship of the squadron of three vessels in 
which Columbus discovered America. This model, made at the 
Naval Museum of Madrid, was presented by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 


Growth of Cunarders. 


In the adjoining gallery is a series of models illustrating seventy 
years’ progress in Atlantic liners. Most of these have been lent 
by the Cunard Company. The earliest is the steamer Britannia, 
the first of the Cunard liners. Her tonnage was 2,050, and her 
speed 84 knots. She was built in 1840, when it was necessary, 
‘owing to her immense size,”’ to moor her in mid-channel in the 
Mersey and to put passengers aboard her from a tender, it being 
the first instance of the employment of a tender for this purpose. 
Since she was launched, tonnage and speed have steadily in- 
creased until in the case of the Mauretania they have reached 
30,000 tons and 264 knots. The tonnage has been exceeded by 
other lines, but the Mauretania, built eighteen years ago, is still 
the fastest liner. 

In the same gallery is shown a model of the Great Britain, the 
first large iron steamer and the first large vessel to be built with a 
screw, constructed between 1839 and 1843 for the now extinct 
Great Western Steamship Company. A model of the Great 
Eastern, built in 1858, and unsurpassed for size for over forty 
years, is also shown. All of these models are of dates contem- 
porary with those of the liners which they represent. There is 
also in the next gallery, in a wall case, a sectional model of the 
Mauretania which has just been constructed in the museum, 
and is of considerable interest from the technical point of 
view. 
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THE DENTAL BOARD OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, HAILAM STREET. 
Architect: EUSTACE C, FRERE, Esq. 
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ITROLITE possesses many practical advantages over other materials used for 
protective wall linings in bathrooms and places where cleanliness and the strictest 
hygiene are expected. Its fire-polished surface cannot be stained or discoloured. 
Joints can be eliminated practically altogether as it is supplied in large sheets up to 
108 in. by 40 in. Fixed to existing plaster work by mastic, there are no exposed 
screws to collect dirt and so spoil the effect obtained from the large panels. 


Vitrolite is as hard as crystal and does not Vitrolite is supplied in sheets ¢ in., 7s in., 7% in., 
craze. It can be bent to avoid sharp tin. and | in. thick, snow-white or jet-black. 
angles, and the edges rounded or chamfered. Jade and Ivory colour can also be obtained. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (x828 


LVICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.W.1. 
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TRADE AND GRABET. 


Fox Steep, Wargrave-on-Thames. 


Mr. Van den Bergh’s house, which was fully illustrated in the 
September issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, possesses 
admirable heating arrangements, which were carried out by 
Messrs. Spensers, of London Street, W.2. The house is heated 
throughout with special fires of the Jacobean dog grate principle 
or the fuel incandesced with gas from a Silverlite Generator. There 
is no kitchen range in the house at all, the whole of the cooking 
being done by gas, which Messrs. Spensers claim is infinitely 
cleaner and far more economical than the use of coal, and renders 
the owner entirely independent of coal strikes, etc. 

The generator is electrically driven and is automatic in every 
way, starting up when any gas is required by the house, and 
stopping immediately after the taps are turned off. 


Ashburne Hall, Manchester University. 


The general contractors were George Macfarlane and Son, Ltd., 
New York Street, Manchester, and the sub-contractors were : 
The La Breala Asphalte Co. (asphalt); The Ravenhead Brick 
and Tile Co., Ltd., St. Helens, and C. A. Normanton and Son, 
Ltd., Manchester (bricks); J. and E. Moores-Ardwick, Stancliffe 
(stone) ; Earp, Hobbs and Miller, Manchester (stone urns to gates 
and plaster work); W. Macdonald & Co., Ltd., Manchester (steel 
construction, girders); The Manchester Armoured Tubular 
Flooring Co., Ltd., Swinton (fireproof floors); Wm. Higgins and 
Son, Manchester (fireproof partitions) ; Conway & Co., Manchester 
(tiles and fireplaces); Huntingtons, Ltd., Manchester (Cotswold 
stone slates) ; The Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd. 
(asphalt flats); Humphries, Jackson and Ambler, Ltd., Man- 
chester (casements and casement fittings and railings); Samuel 
Oakley and Sons, Manchester (plumbing work); Wm. Bailey & 
Co., Ltd., Manchester (drainage); Morrison, Ingram & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester (sanitary ware and fittings); Hollis Bros., Hull 
(wood block flooring); Reliance Flooring Co., Manchester 
(flooring, lavatories, etc.); J. Lightfoot, Manchester (electric 
wiring) ; C. E. Harwood, Ltd., Manchester (plasterers) ; G. Jackson 
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GEORGE MACFARLANE & SON 


LTD. 
NEW YORK STREET, 
C.-on-M., 
MANCHESTER 


Contractors for 
Ashburne Hall, Manchester University ; 
Arts Building, Manchester University ; 


Liverpool, London & Globe Insurance 
Buildings, Albert Square, Manchester 


for the Architects 


Messrs. Thomas Worthington & Sons 


Telephone: Central 1076 
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and Sons, London (plaster work and lead rain-water heads) ; 
Ed. Hart, Salford (Barlow Memorial entrance gates and main 
staircase, scrolls, and balusters) ; Faraday and Sons, Ltd., London, 
and Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (electric light fixtures, including 
lamps in grounds); Manchester Corporation (gas fixtures) ; 
Laidlaw and Thomson, Ltd., Manchester (door furniture, locks, 
etc.); G. Brady & Co., Ancoats, Manchester (lifts); J. Carter, 
Sons, & Co., Ltd., Salford (jib crane); Saunders and Taylor, 
Manchester (heating and ventilating) ; John Faulkner, Manchester 
(lightning conductors); James Slater & Co. (Engineers), Ltd., 
London (cooking machinery). 


Decorative Lighting at the New Cross 


Kinema. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., inform us that a novel electric 
lighting system has been installed at the New Cross Kinema 
which was opened on September 7 last. Special decorative ar- 
rangements of lighting have been carried out for both the exterior 
and interior of the building, and Osram lamps of differing types and 
colours are employed to harmonize with the architectural features 
and attractive colour schemes which have been introduced. 


Lamps for the Southern Railway. 


We are informed that the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
have been successful in obtaining a six-months’ contract for the 
supply of Mazda lamps to the Southern Railway. 


An Apology. 


We much regret that in the advertisement of Messrs. Mum- 
ford, Bailey & Preston, Ltd., appearing in the September issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW their address was erroneously 
printed as 22/23 Bartholomew Close, E.C.1. Messrs. Mum- 
ford, Bailey & Preston’s correct address is 22/23 Clerkenwell 
Close, F.C. r. 


GENCY WANTED FOR SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND. Agent for 

Architectural Specialities and Building Materials, with office address 
in Torquay, seeks additional agency. Highest references. Established 
connection. Box No. 378. 


COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING & HEATING 


SP oa 
WALLANDS, SUSSEX. 


E have over 21 years’ experience in the design of complete 
installations for Electric Lighting, Heating, and Power 
purposes. Our installations have been remarkably 

successful in giving complete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 
We stake our reputation on our work con- 
tinuing to give satisfaction after completion, 
and make it our business to see that it does so. 
We invite your enquiries and will be pleased to furnish estimates 
for the erection of plants in any part of the country. 


H. J. CASH & CO. LTD. 


CAXTON HOUSE 
WESTMINSTER S.W.1 


Telephones - Victoria 4490 and 4491. 
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SOUDH, FRONT, KEDEESITON: 


Robert Adam, Architect. 


November 1925. 
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The 


Reconstruction of Kedleston: 


By the late Marquess Curzon, Hon. F.R.I.B.A., and A. S. G. Butler. 


HIS has a certain interest, firstly, because it was 

the last work of the kind which Lord Curzon 

undertook after completing the restoration of 

Bodiam and Tattershall for the nation; secondly, 
because, I suppose, Kedleston ranks with the very great 
buildings of any kind in this country ; and, thirdly, because 
it was an attempt not only to make the house safe for future 
generations, but—more important—to make it at all habit- 
able for a modern nobleman. It is tragic to recall that, 
after working at this for eighteen months almost without a 
break (and, of course, simultaneously with all his other 
activities), Lord Curzon’s sudden death prevented him 
seeing the complete achievement of his object. I should 
like to record here that, in my opinion at least, he was an 
architect, to be ranked in our history with Lord Burlington 
and others, not merely an interested student nor a great 
patron, but as much a practitioner as many of us. Always 
right in matters of taste, and very learned and nearly always 
right in practical affairs, he was more of a colleague than a 
client. We became, as he said, a firm. Hence the quite 
serious sub-heading to these notes. 

There are, of course, plenty of photographs of Kedleston 
in well-known books, and the details of the staterooms are 
already famous, so I am confining myself here to a compari- 
son of the arrangements made for the first Lord Scarsdale 
to live in it with those made for his successor to-day. 

In the first place, I do not think the great inconvenience 
of the beautiful plan should be ascribed wholly to Robert 
Adam. Both Brettingham and Paine had already worked 
on the house and fixed its main lines, which it seems Adam 
adjusted and altered considerably before finishing the whole 
of it.* For, on analysis, this palace really consists of a great 
Roman monument of two vast rooms, one round and the 
other rectangular; one 60 ft. high and the other 4o ft.; and 
both raised above the ground on dark, crypt-like halls only 


* T have had constant access to his working drawings of all kinds. They 
are all made in minutely thin ink lines on thick rough paper, and sometimes 
very faintly coloured. 
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about 9 ft. from floor to ceilifig. Then at each side of this 
conception there is a group of staterooms averaging 25 ft. 
high, with low apartments beneath, and one or two bedrooms 
above; and these are only accessible to each other by the 
quite dark passage behind the cove of the hall ceiling. 
Moreover, there are appended to these two groups of rooms, 
adhering to the central monument, two other quite separate 
houses at some distance to the east and west, and only 
reached in any comfort through the curved corridors on the 
first-floor level. For the ground floor connection was 
through open arcades, and the piercing cold was not dimin- 
ished by the thin glass and plaster screens reducing the corri- 
dors to narrow passages. Hence it will be admitted that 
Kedleston was not a good house to live in at the present 
time, when the consideration of servants and labour-saving 
arrangements are the first essentials, especially as there were, 
after all, very few bedrooms in proportion to the bulk of 
the house in which to put those who came to enjoy its 
splendour. It was, indeed, a courageous undertaking if it 
did not contain, as Lord Curzon often said, an element of folly. 

The first item in the reconstruction was, therefore, an 
effort to make the house workable with a modern staff of 
servants. With this object, the cellar under the west wing 
was converted into a heating chamber, and central heating 
installed through most of the house. Owing to the great 
horizontal distances this has to be partly accelerated by 
pumping. Next, thirteen bathrooms were inserted, served 
by two major and tio minor hot-water systems, and five 
groups of cold water cisterns in the roofs, carrying 3,000 
gallons, softened from 23 degrees of hardness on the way 
from the reservoir. None of the four and a half miles of 
piping (nor the sixteen miles of electric wiring) had to appear 
in any room, and the work of putting it all in without 
damage to the decorations or the alteration of the appearance 
of any wall was one of some difficulty.* 


* There was a little heating by Adam in the eighteenth century: for 
instance, the store opposite the business room had some sort of stove, 
which sent hot air through a shaft into the monumental iron ‘‘radiators”’ 
he fixed in the exedre of the saloon. 
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The curved corridors on the ground floor were then 
widened, and windows fixed in the arches of the arcades. 
This, we thought, helped the appearance of the house as 
well. That to the east wing then became a comfortable 
mode of access for visitors in that wing, as well as an extra 
gallery for objects of art; and that to the west wing is in- 
valuable for putting things like visitors’ luggage and supplies 
coming to or going from the house. Simultaneously, the 
plate-room was built, and the corridor behind it made 
['ghter and less tortuous. Then the kitchen was fitted with 
two large Carron ranges, burning coal, and one complete 
electric equipment ; the stillroom was constructed with the 
sitting-room for maids adjoining, and the housekeeper’s 
suite was arranged beyond the bridge across the kitchen. 
It will be noticed that the kitchen is some way from the 
service stairs to the dining-room, and a great distance from 
the breakfast-room. A trolly with warmed trays was 
contemplated to overcome this difficulty—to run through 
the ground floor with a station, so to speak, at the 
pantry. 

The low triangular block behind the west corridor was 
tebuilt as shown, and the rooms for visitors’ ladies’ maids 
provided above the drawing-room. A lift was put in this 
east-central part of the house to obviate the exhausting 
climb up the narrow staircase. Finally, a complex system 
of electric bells, bell telephones, and cross exchange systems 
was carried out to reduce the long walks formerly necessary 
by footmen and maids in answer to a summons. 

The second item in the reconstruction was the making 
much more use of the ground floor. With modern electric 

etd 


light, splaying some windows, and new floors, this was 
feasible. It will be seen how two museums for Lord Curzon’s 
collection, and a smoking and billiard-room were created, 
together with the necessary rooms in the rebuilt south-west 
wing.* In a similar way the great stable buildings beyond 
the west wing of the house, and not shown here, are con- 
verted into a modern laundry, with living and bedrooms for 
maids, similar rooms for the coachman and grooms, others 
for married chauffeurs, visiting chauffeurs, grooms, valets, 
and chefs, together with a club-room for all servants.’ There 
is also the beef distribution room and shops for the resident 
plumber and joiner. Beyond all these are the modern 
stables and garages. The whole of a present-day feudal 
system is thus provided for. 

Items in the actual restoration of the fabric of the house 
were the extra columns in Cesar’s Hall to support the droop- 
ing marble floor above, and the painting of the two wings 
originally finished in Roman cement, with walpamur to 
look like stone. This was done with great success and 
apparent durability.t It was Lord Curzon’s wish to complete 
gradually the full restoration of every room, and much was 
done in replacing old silk and in the difficult recolouring of 
ceilings. He left the drawing-room, for instance, a quite 
perfect work of art. 

eo. Ge BUTLER: 


* T found the drains devised by Adam under these parts in good order. 
They consisted of very well-built brick culverts, oval in section, and about 
4 ft. high. They were flushed occasionally after heavy rain by the surplus 
water from the garden running through them to the lake in the park. 

t By Mr, Lancashire of Messrs. Ward & Co., Derby. 
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Hugh 


And the Zoning Laws of New 


HILE Hugh Fer- 

ris explained to 

me the new zoning 

law and its effects 
on architecture in New York, 
an expression of Rodin’s kept 
ringing in my mind, so_per- 
tinent was it to the moment. 
The expression was “profile.’’ 
When Rodin wanted to anathe- 
matize the flat facades of 
modern buildings and the in- 
sipidity: of academic art, he 
would say of either and both : 
“It has no profile.” 

Now, smart commercial men 
were quick to realize that a 
house without “profile” needs 
no architect to design it; they were well content that the 
engineer should supersede the architect, filling two offices 
at one and the same time. But now of a sudden, certain 
purely practical measures, namely, the new zoning laws 
in New York, have brought the architect not only back 
into his own, but into a prominence he had not occupied 
since the days of the Renaissance in his association 
with the corporation of activities which make the trade 
of building. 

Readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW are doubtless 
well acquainted with the laws which have produced in 
New York a revolution in building methods. I will, there- 
fore, merely outline their general provisions. 

Street congestion is the most difficult and imminent prob- 
lem in the administration of New York. The main purpose 
of the new zoning law was to find a remedy for it. It was 
realized that relief was only possible by preventing the con- 
centration of unlimited numbers of people in limited areas, 
yet the narrow shape of the peninsular city had also to be 
borne in mind. So it was resolved to put a restriction on 
the accommodation of houses without restricting their 
height. The measures adopted consisted in regulating the 
depth of a building according to the width of the street, 
and the step-back idea ensued. The regulations vary 
from one part of the town to another. Thus, in some 
the first step-back must occur after a height has been 
reached two and a half times the width of the street: in 
others only twice, and so on, while a tower is authorized 
to finish off this effect, providing it cover no more than 
one-fourth of the area. 

These restrictions were at first, of course, resented as an 
invasion of individual rights, but common sense soon pre- 
vailed, and it was recognized how imperative these reforms 
were not only for the relief of traffic, not only for the sake 
of the appearance of the city, but also because the unbroken 
lines of square, box-like skyscrapers would eventually have 


A DEVELOPMENT : 
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deprived the citizens of day- 
light and required devices for 
an artificial air-supply. 

The strange part of the busi- 
ness is that these laws, which 
had no concern whatever with 
esthetic considerations, have 
hada tremendous esthetic reac- 
tion, and for their complete and 
successful application the co- 
operation of the artist-architect 
is now more necessary than that 
of the engineer-architect, for 
on his imaginativeness hinges 
henceforth not only the aspect, 
but the health, the comfort, the 
prosperity, indeed, the very 
life of the city. Landowners 
_and speculators, business men and _ builders, engineers and 
plumbers, left to themselves, were leading New York straight 
to perdition, for they were on the point of stifling it, 
blinding it, and paralysing it. 

This instance afforded by the zoning laws is so striking, 
and such a complete victory for art, such a complete routing 
of those who denied it, that all artists share in the triumph, 
although it has occurred without their taking the slightest 
part in the battle. 

For it has been entirely won for them. How exactly it 
came about, who was the originator of the strategy which 
leaves the whole field in their hands, it is difficult to dis- 
cover. It suffices that some far-seeing persons felt it their 
duty to warn the legislature of the city, whose endorsement 
was necessary for the application of the proposed reforms, 
that New York was rapidly becoming a built-over rock, and 
its citizens troglodytes, fated to communicate through tun- 
nels. Before the enactment of these laws a step-back house 
was built in Paris. I have no evidence that this house 
suggested itself to those who thought of the step-back plan 
for New York—the French house was not, I think, built 
in obedience to any rules, but only as a technical and 
esthetic experiment—and in any case the genealogy of 
the movement is a detail. What is important is that 
henceforth the builder becomes once more subservient to 
the designer. For the design of a building with “profile” 
is too hard a nut for builder or engineer to crack unaided. 
On the cube house the artist’s services had come to be 
considered next to superfluous, even a hindrance. But he 
is now indispensable. 

Hugh Ferris is a particular and, perhaps, the best instance 
of the new type of American “ artist-architect’”’ that has 
appeared to meet the demand. Perched on the eighteenth of 
an eighteen-story house in Park Avenue, exclusively reserved 
to the use of architects, and providing them with, besides 
display-rooms, offices, and studios, their own barber’s shop, 
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A DESIGN FOR THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 


Donn Barber, Architect. From a drawing by Hugh Ferris. 


cigar-stores, blue print department, public notary, and public 
stenographer, Hugh Ferris, like a modern Piranesi, draws 
pictures of the city of his imaginings. His tower dominates 
the greater part of the heart of New York, which spreads 
out before his eyes its errors and oddities, its realizations 
and its potentialities. The builder, the engineer, who 
find the new law a hard nut rely upon him to help 
them crack it. 

The evolution of one of his conceptions is shown on page 175 
in a series of four pictures. No. I is his suggestion, a basic 
outline deprived of all detail to be made practicable by the 
architect-engineer. It strictly observes the stipulations of 
the zoning laws, and takes the fullest possible advantage of 
them by securing as much volume as possible within its 
limitations. The building has been moulded in his mind as 
the sculptor moulds his lump of clay, and as the sculptor 
must keep his design within the scope of the piece of marble 


or wood at his disposal, so the architect is bound in 
by his area. In No. 1 the structure is too massive. 
The dwellings would lack light and air. Parts have, there- 
fore, to be lifted out to provide these. Design No. 2 
results. Yet the building awaits division into stories, and 
No. 3 comes into being. Still it is impracticable for a 
steel construction, and now the building must be made 
to fit that medium. Many superfluities are eliminated, 
and we have No. 4. 

Although a poet of design, Hugh Ferris is, of course, 
a trained architect, but, in accordance with the specializa- 
tion prevalent, is enabled to devote all his powers to planning 
on paper. 

His treatment of architecture is pictorial if you consider 
him as an architect; architectural if you consider him 
as a painter. Ferris draws his buildings in the spirit 
of a portrait painter. They are individuals to him. 

Indeed, not only in spirit does he recall the monumental 
Piranesi, but the very nature of his subject-matter must 
bring the Italian to mind. For, after all, was not ancient 
Italy the architectural forerunner of modern America ? 
What more like the palatial strongholds, the grand manner 
in building characteristic of Rome or Florence, than the huge 
stern and protective fortresses called apartment-houses 
along Park Avenue, Riverside Drive, Central Park, and 
Fifth ? What more Roman in name and in fact than the 
Concourse ? And endless Broadway—is it not simply 
another Appian Way ? 

MURIEL CIOLKOWSKA. 
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The Italian Foreign Office. 
The Chigi Palace, Rome. 


THE SEA ROOM. 


HE Chigi Palace was built in 1562, for the nephews 

of the famous Agostino Chigi, by Giacomo della 

Porta, a pupil of Vignola, on the site of the 

church of St. Paolo Decollato. It was later 
finished by Carlo Maderna, who designed the splendid 
staircase. 

The palace is a very good example of the more austere 
architecture of the Roman Renaissance, but it is partly 
spoilt by the addition of a fourth floor. When Fabio Chigi, 
in 1655, became Pope Alexander VII, he added greatly to 
the magnificence of the palace. Old guide-books on Rome 
describe not only the building, but the Greek marbles, the 
drawings by Bernini, the pictures by Titian, and many 
other valuable works of art that it contained. It was the 
home, also, of the famous Chigi library, with the book- 
shelves designed by Bernini, rich in manuscripts and 
drawings, now the property of the Vatican. 

Later on the palace became the seat of the Austrian 
Embassy, but when, after the war, it was taken bv the 
Italian Government, the decision was made to use it as the 
Foreign Office instead of the Consulta Palace. 

When Mussolini came into power he asked Signor 
Roberto Papini, on whose taste he could rely, to arrange 
the rooms in keeping with the beauty of the palace. 


Mussolini chose for himself a vast room whose windows 
look on to Piazza Colonna. 

The walls of this room are hung with tapestries, and _in 
the niches above the four high doors are placed busts of 
Marcus Aurelius, Augustus, Vespasian, and Trajan, whilst 
on a large table in the middle of the room is a bronze copy 
of the Victory of Brescia. One of the most delightful 
objects in these charmingly decorated rooms is an ancient 
model, once belonging to the Chigi, of a Venetian galley. 
Many of the walls are covered with damask hung under a 
painted frieze, but a few of the rooms are frescoed, such as 
the beautiful room called the Sea Room, where the walls 
are entirely covered with frescoes of the sea and ships. As 
this room is now used for committee meetings its delightful 
and breezy freshness must greatly help in the discussions 
on affairs of State. 

One room, too precious for official use, is kept carefully 
locked. It is a perfect example of eighteenth-century 
Italian decoration, as delicate in execution as French work 
of that time. It is decorated with looking-glasses framed 
with gilt stucco flowers, and with painted figures on the 
walls and ceilings. It is called the Princess’ Room, after 
the last Chigi princess, who was able to use it as her own. 

Yor MARAINI. 
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SENATORS’ WAITING-ROOM. 


THE SALON OF THE GALLEY. 
So called after the sixteenth-century model of a Venetian Galley placed on the table in the middle of the room. 
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This is the second of two articles on Modern French Decoration at the Exposition Internationale des 
Arts Décoratifs et Industriels Modernes at Paris. 


NQUESTION- 

ABLY every 

Englishman who 

visits the pavi- 
lions and stands of the 
modern French ensembliers 
will ask himself whether he 
would care to live among 
such impeccable surround- 
ings from which cosiness is 
markedly absent. | Would 
he delight in dining amid 
the blue and steel of Du- 
fréne, or within the crystal- 
clear symphony in white and 
silver, cream tint, and trans- 
parent glass which Lalique 
arranges delicately before 
him? But little doubt that 
our Englishman, mindful of 
fireside joys, of capacious 
easy chairs, will, perhaps, 
admire, then turn aside and 
leave such artificialities to 
the exhibition and to France. 
To some extent, too, the 
average Frenchman may feel 
that there is a trifle of over- 
striving towards perfection 
of arrangement, of formal 
expression; but he will 
certainly be less hostile to 
this manifestation than I. 
would be the Anglo-Saxon, 
worshipper of the “home,” 
that thing so very different 
from the foyer familial. A certain precision, a certain rigidity 
of demeanour is natural to the French, and deprived of it 
they feel almost uncomfortable. I have often heard blamed 
as fatiguing and étouffant that tendency which English 
people have of rather overcrowding with odds and ends, 
of multiplying angles, changes of direction, and detail in 
general. Truly one can scarcely imagine one of these French 
intérieurs transported bodily across the Channel and esta- 
blished definitely on this side of the water. French and 
English are essentially dissimilar in taste and ideal, a single 
solution of the problem of interior decoration cannot serve 
for both. Is this to say that nothing may be learnt from the 
French section of the 1925 exhibition ? I think not.* In the 
first place the whole of the modern movement had its origin 
in England, in the esthetic crusade of William Morris. This 
fact is thoroughly realized in France, and great astonish- 
ment was more than once expressed to me in the exhibition 
that England, considered as the source of the modern school 
of decoration, had so very little—and nothing new—to put 
forward. Evidently Ruhlmann can scarcely be called in to 


* See Sir Lawrence Weaver’s letter to the ‘‘ Times,” reprinted on p. xlvi. 
VOL. LVIII—Q 


A BATHROOM BY PORTENEUVE. 


The forged iron gate is by Brandt. 
faintest cream marble, finely veined with black. The chair, executed 
by the Maison Max, is fur-covered and designed by Ruhlmann. 


decorate the modern semi- 
rustic cottage, with its leaded 
lights and low ceilings: he 
who thrusts upon us_ the 
soaring windows of the Hotel 
du Collectionneur or of the 
Pavillon Primavera. None 
the less one may ask at times 
whether the cosy picturesque 
may not be a little overdone, 
and whether just a touch of 
more modern simplicity may 
not usefully exert some in- 
fluence. Then again, modern 
architecture in England is 
developing, is bound to de- 
velop, on two very different 
lines, precisely on account 
of the English love of com- 
fortable picturesque. In his 
home the Englishman allows 
free rein to his desires in 
this direction, but public life 
of all kinds tends farther 
and farther away from this 
ideal. Efficient lighting, lifts, 
central heating, reinforced 
concrete, all the factors of 
modern hurry and _ labour- 
saving appliances, are frankly 
hostile to the cottage fireside 
of the home to which the 
Englishman retires when his 
hours of public life are for 
the moment over. Evidently 
the same class of decoration, 
of furnishing is not fitted to the two types of building. 
Much might be learnt from modern French “geometrical” 
design in rendering—shall we say ?—the halls and offices 
of an Adelaide House more agreeable to the senses than 
the simply utilitarian furniture, which is now looked on 
as all sufficient for such use. Why should all forms of 
beauty be exorcised from places where men pass at 
least half their waking hours? The newer developments 
of art are based on the mechanical inventions of recent 
years; why should not the new esthetic find an appli- 
cation among some of the factors which are the cause of 
its existence ? 

Many exhibits in the French portions of the exhibition 
reveal a British origin. The kitchen furniture, the cheaper 
forms of chair, of bed, of table, such as Les Grands Magazins 
du Printemps put on the market, hardly differ from what we 
may buy in London. Bathrooms, unknown in France as lately 
as the end of last century, now threaten to become almost 
as ubiquitous as they are in England. Those shown in the 
exhibition are nearly always of the luxurious type, the bath 
flush with the floor level and furnished with marble steps 


The bath and walls are of the 
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2, A CARPE BY DAW SsILVAS BRUINS: 


In harmony with the geometric needs and reserved tints of most 
modern furnishing. 


by which the bather may descend into the water. A typical 
example by Porteneuve is shown in Fig. 1. At the end 
farthest removed from-the bath itself, the rich accent of a 
huge skin is outspread over the almost colourless marble, 
delicately veined with black. While the seating, too, of the 
lounge chair designed by Ruhlmann, is unexpectedly in fur. 
Edgar Brandt once more forges the arabesques of a grille, 
while Joseph Bernard models the mask from which the bath 
water spouts. Again, why should we not utilize designs by 
artists for the everyday fittings of the house ? Why should 
the right and only thing be to buy at an ironmonger’s our 
door-knockers, our door-handles, our anonymous and ugly 
bath-taps ? 

By good fortune THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW is now able 
to reproduce photographs of the Ruhlmann and the Ste 
and Mare pavilions, though the greater part of that most 
interesting portion of the exhibition—the Ambassade—still 
remains hedged about with photographic difficulties. 

The Ambassade Frane¢aise is, in reality, a reunion of the 
French decorators now in the forefront of the modern move- 
ment. For this reason it is perhaps the most interesting 
part of the exhibition. It is the intention of the Society to 
publish a series of reproductions of the general aspect of the 
various rooms, consequently the Society reserves the repro- 
duction rights, except in the case of separate objects, for 
its own publication. This is regrettable as much beautiful 
and suggestive work is brought together here in a compara- 
tively restrained compass, Many of the more striking 


3. A CARPET BY, DAVSIEVA BRUHNS. 


Monsieur da Silva Bruhns aims at sacrifice in his carpets which, in the 
simplicity of Jules Leleu’s rooms, should not attract undue attention. 


exhibits I have already described, though at the time of 
writing much remained to be completed, and the rooms were 
not then open to the public. Since then I have seen the 
remarkable piano by Ruhlmann. For once a grand piano 
becomes a beautiful object. Instead of the unmechanical 
and classic lyre supporting the pedals, Ruhlmann, breaking 
entirely away from tradition, has suspended them from a 
stayed stirrup of silvered steel which swings a graceful 
arabesque of gleaming metal through the air. Stout spindle 
legs, far more graceful, to my idea, than those of the piano 
reproduced in Figs. 13 & 14, rise up and embrace the body 
of. the instrument, giving great and adequate sense of 
support. The dark woodwork of the case is wrought over 
with lozenges of finest lines of inlaid ivory, and the work- 
manship is above all blame—irreproachable. 

It is impossible even to mention the objects that arrested 
my attention; shall I say that Pierre Montagnac has a table 
and seats in the Salon de Reception, as well as his imposing 
and complete hall in the gallery of the Ensembles de Mobiliers, 
that Jules Leleu has an inlaid buffet in the hall by Roux-Spitz 
(Fig. 5), that the sculptor Frangois Pompon shows his great 
white bear in one of the vestibules, that René Joubert and 
Philippe Petit (D.I.M.) have collaborated in the private 
dining-room ? The unusual smoking-room of Dunand I 
have already described. I shrink from the task of telling 
of this Renaissance of artistic effort on homogeneous 
lines that, during the last few years, has made such a 
magnificent forward spring. Great, in so short a time, 


MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 


4. A DINING-ROOM BY RENE LALIQUE. 


A delicate study in silver, cream-coloured wood, white marble, and glass. 
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5. THE VESTIBULE OF THE AMBASSADE FRANCAISE. DESIGNED BY MICHEL ROUX-SPITZ, 


The decoration is in marble of a golden brown tint. 


has grown the list of capable executants in modern 
decorative art. 

In the July number I placed Ruhlmann at one pole of the 
modern tendency and Siie and Mare at the other. Unfor- 
tunately, satisfactory photographs of the exhibits of neither 
firm had then been taken. The reproductions included of 
Ruhlmann’s work were from preliminary drawings, while, 
worse still, in the case of Siie and Mare, none could be given 
at all. In the photograph on the opposite page of the 
rotunda of the Musée d’art Contemporain—as is styled the 
Siie and Mare pavilion (Fig. 18, July A.R.)—it is interesting 
to observe the modernization of eighteenth-century French 
ideals ; the more florid and flexible line is in marked con- 
trast with the sterner shapes of Ruhlmann’s art. Monsieur 
Sue, painter of pictures, would have us live in more suave 
surroundings, his trend is towards the natural rather than 
towards the more mechanically governed curve, and he has 
known how to gather about him artists of similar tendency ; 
the photograph shows how excellently the splendid carpet 
by Lauer fits in with the remainder of the decoration. 
Carpet designing is an ungrateful art. Discretion should be 
its motto, for the carpet should not attract the eye towards 
the floor, should not rival the other decorative elements of 
the room. In this the carpets of Da Silva are particularly 
successful; I would call attention to them because precisely 


by their very quality they are likely to escape notice (Figs. 2 
& 3). We may find them in many different parts of the 
exhibition, notably with the furniture of Jules Leleu, in the 
Ensembles de Mobiliers, Classe 7, Esplanade des Invalides. 
But his work is more in harmony with the RuhImann tendency 
than with the Siie and Mare that recently occupied our atten- 
tion. Which of these rival tendencies will take the final lead ? 
Each represents a side of French spirit. Will they amal- 
gamate to a homogeneous whole, partaking of the qualities 
of each? We must wait till time shall show; any forecast 
can but be of the nature of an opinion, and as such liable to 
be biased by individual preferences or dislikes. At any 
rate, both groups are even now producing some very 
exquisite work. 

The pavilion of René Lalique was unfinished when I last 
wrote. Now it contains an immaculate dining-room in 
cream-coloured wood, most delicately designed (Plate IV 
& Fig. 4). Simply constructed white marble dressers are 
at each extremity of the room. Silver, cream and white work 
together to a fragile scheme of simple elegance, with which it is 
difficult to find fault, unless a shade of discontent be expressed 
concerning the geometric window decorations. The entrance 
to this pavilion, of clear and translucent things, is paved 
with cubes of cream-coloured earthenware bearing inlays 
of silvered glass in the shape of asymmetric marguerite 
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A view of the central rotunda. 
dull gold, green, and brown. 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 


SUE ET MARE (COMPAGNIE DES ARTS FRANCAIS). 


The carpet is by Lauer, and the chandelier by Mme. Bellot. The whole gives a sensation of 
On the walls figure canvases by L. A. Moreau, Jean Marchand, and J. L. Boussingault. The 


piano (designed by Siie) is by Pleyel. The music-stool is by Siie et Mare. 
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7. A COIFFEUSE BY PHILIPPE PETIT. 
(Edited by D.1.M.) 


petals; each tessera side measures about 3in. The pave- 
ment is peculiarly rich in effect, as the cubical form of the 
blocks—evident at the edges of the steps, and divined else- 
where from solidity of pose—does away with all possible 
thinness associated with tiling. Scattered from place to 
place in the sparsely furnished pavilion are examples of 
René Lalique’s crystaline, or frosted, sculpture in glass. 
But what a great volume would be needed to treat even 
in a summary fashion this immense bringing together of the 
decorative effort of the major part of the globe. We are at 
the entrance of a new epoch in art as in other manifestations 
of human’ activity. Some objects in this considerable 
exhibition are almost above criticism, yet among the crowd 
of others it is easy to pass them over. I have several times 
heard disappointment expressed concerning the exhibits. 
The worst of the business is that the most obvious part of 
the show is the least successful; the successes must be 
sought. ‘““We have seen all that in the Salon d’Automne 
already,’’ was one objection made to me. Of course we 
have! Can we expect a new and completed esthetic to 
spring up annually, to change as feverishly as fashions in 
woman's dress? On the contrary, that a given line of 
development is followed year after year, and year after year 
only shows slight perfectionings of detail, constitutes pre- 
cisely the assurance that the movement is valid and durable. 
It has always taken many years—if not many centuries— 


to elaborate a school of esthetic. How slight, after all, are 
the differences between the styles Louis XIV and Louis XVI, 
and yet what interval of time divided them! Nineteen 
hundred and ten is about the limiting date for the history of 
the present tendency. Fifteen years is not long to accord to 
the development of a style. In visiting the exhibition of 
1925 we must bear these and many other things in mind; 
we must not let ourselves be adversely influenced by the 
necessary crowd of mediocrities, of second-rate imitators, 
but we must patiently search out from the confusion the 
genuine innovators and study their last efforts towards 
perfection. I have tried, as far as I have been able, to 
indicate some of them in these two imperfect articles. 


VERNON BLAKE. 


8. BOUDOIR OF THE HOTEL DU COLLECTIONNEUR. 
BY E. J. RUHLMANN AND BOURQUIN. 


Faintest salmon-white with black design and pale gold. But 

a translucent emerald curtain drawn across the window throws 

all to unexpected harmonies of green. The firescreen is by 

Reboussin, the carved wood by Hairon, the carpet by Gaudissart. 
Chair and bureau are by Ruhlmann. 


MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 


9. THE DINING-ROOM OF THE HOTEL DU COLLECTIONNEUR. 


Composed by E. J. Ruhlmann and Porteneuve. Léon Voguet is responsible for the tapestry panel, and Jean Puiforcat for 
the centrepiece on the table. The carpet is by Gaudissart. The materials and workmanship, as usual, are perfect. 
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ie, AMEND, (ENED (CISNINKUNIC, INOATUINIDIN, Ole? INGUE, HOTEL DU COLLECTIONNEUR. 


The general design of Gaudissart’s carpet is visible. In the centre is the wrought-iron gate by Edgar Brandt. 


1r. A ROOM BY RUHLMANN. 


An ensemble in a restrained colour-scheme where grey and black and ivory tints play the greater rdle. 


I2. 


MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 


THE CENTRAL ROTUNDA OF THE HOTEL DU COLLECTIONNEUR: SHOWING THE GREAT CHANDELIER. 


A reduction of Pompon’s bear is on the foreground table. The decoration on the couch is in inlaid ivory. The design on 
the wall-hangings is by Stephany. The amazing dome, by Rigal, of enormous figures in orange-brown and violet, is just invisible. 
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SONA BIS Ia. 


A 
3. THE GRAND PIANO OF THE SALON DU HOME DU COLLECTIONNEUe 
The brown, relieved by ivory, falls into unison with the blue and purple of carpet, wallpaper, and hangings. Monsieur Ruhlmann has 
replaced the unmechanical pedal lyre by a decorative arrangement in silvered steel, at once harmonious in form and completely resistant 
to the stresses. This is not the piano in the Ambassade, which is described in the text, but the instruments are similar. 


lasen: 1s a aes : Prem. : : : 
14. THE GRAND PIANO (GAVEAU: DESIGNED BY RUHLMANN). 
Note the reserve of just the one touch of complete decoration in the cupid’s bow of the pedal support. 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 


15, A TABLE BY SUE ET MARE. 
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16. IN A DINING-ROOM BY JULES LELEU AND DA SILVA BRUHNS. 
A buffet in darkest brown with ivory appliqués. The carpet border, by Da Silva Bruhns, is black and grey. 


Chile House, Hamburg. ~ 
Designed by F. Hoger. 


NIEDERNSTRASSE 


HILE wOUSE is wethie 


them in a pattern; the result is 


latest addition to Ham- 4% 
burg, the largest of its 
modern buildings, and the 
most worthy of notice. It stands 
near the well-known Ballin house 


in the so-called Sanierungsgebiet. 

In 1921 the town of Hamburg 
began to sell by auction plots of 
old and insanitary areas for rebuilding purposes. The two 
necessary plots of ground for this enormous building were 
bought by Henry Sloman, who entrusted its planning to the 
well-known Hamburg architect, F. Hoger. 

Chile House is entirely constructed of ferro-concrete. 
Its twelve stories rise above the regulation height, so that 
the stories of the upper part had to be progressively recessed. 
To these stories the architect has added balconies, which 
give a special note of originality to the building. Here, 
as at the wireless station in Nauen,* surface effects have 
been obtained by purposely choosing the lowest grade of 
bricks, which vary in colour, from the deepest blue to the 
lightest rose. Here also the great expense of specially-made 
bricks for ornamentation has been avoided by simply laying 


* Tllustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, October 1925. 


most successful. Looking towards 
the S-shaped curve of the building 
in the early afternoon the lights on 
the protruding bricks, contrasted 
against the background in the 
shade, gives an enchanting effect. 
The view of the sharp angle is 
most impressive, especially of the 
cornice, which at this point projects several yards. 

The interior of Chile House is as impressive as the exterior. 
Each of the twelve stories is undivided by interior walling, 
and the renting of space is by the square yard, so that the 
walls can be arranged according to the special needs of each 
of the tenants. There is accommodation for 4,500 office 
workers. 

F. Héger was one of the first architects who re-introduced 
brickbuilding in North Germany by erecting a number of 
very fine buildings in Hamburg. In this connection the 
architect, F. Schumacher, who furthered this idea of Héger’s, 
should also be mentioned. As a result, Hamburg is in that 
respect a good deal in advance of other German towns, 
and Mr. Hoéger is to be congratulated on his successful 
addition to its list of fine buildings. 


ARCH. FP. HOGER-HAMBURG 
DAS CUILEHAUS IN HAMBURG. GRUNDRISS 
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THE FRONT OF THE BUILDING. 
The building rises above the regulation height, so that the upper stories have had to be stepped back. To these the architect 
has added a series of balconies, which give the design its character. 


WitEIN TEE COURT YARD: 


The ornamentation has been obtained entirely by laying ordinary bricks in patterns. No other material is used. 
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THE ANGLE AT A STREET JUNCTION. 


CHILE HOUSE, HAMBURG 


THE FRONT. 


CHILE HOUSE, HAMBURG 


Modern Details. 


Liverpool Cathedral 
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A Bronze Gate between the Choir and Aisle 
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E GATE BETWEEN CHOIR AND AISLE. 
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THE BRON 


Designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


CATHEDRAL : 


LIVERPOOL 
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CENTRE UPRIGHT 


SIDE ELEVATION 
OF UPRIGHT 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL] A DETAIL OF THE GATE: 
Designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


The Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 
St. John’s Wood Road, London. 


Designed by Messrs. Joseph. 


The building is made of 2-in. multi-coloured bricks, having a fine Ionic colonnade of Portland stone (the gift of Mr. Bernhard 

Baron) to St. John’s Wood Road. This colonnade gives access to a large vestibule, from which the synagogue is approached 

by three sets of doors. The main synagogue is planned as an irregular octagon, with side aisles, the main floor sloping and the 

aisles in tiers. On the upper floor there are three galleries, one at the rear and one on either side of the aisles. Thus the prin- 

ciple underlying the design is maintained : that the synagogue should be comfortable for a small number of worshippers, yet 

capable of holding a larger number when necessary; the intention being to screen off the aisles and galleries at a later date 
when funds are available. 
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THE LIBERAL JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, LONDON. 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE READING DESK AND ALMEMAR. 
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SCALE OF FEET 


A PLAN OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


THE LIBERAL JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, LONDON. 


THE INTERIOR. 

The design is very simple, the walls being of rough plaster rising to a height of about 60 ft., and supporting a flat saucer dome. 

The seats are of oak bleached with lime, but all other woodwork in the building is of waxed walnut. The main body of the 

synagogue is illuminated at night by one chandelier, 7 ft. in diameter, which throws its light on to the dome. Subsidiary 

patchment coloured lights are provided in the side aisles. The acoustics, in reference to which Mr. Hope Bagenal was 
consulted in the early stages of the work, are almost perfect. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


IN CONTINUATION OF “THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE 


The Front Door, No.. 2 Swan Walk, Ghelsea. 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY CHRISTOPHER J. WOODBRIDGE. 
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THE FRONT DOOR AND DOORCASE. 


In carved oak. 
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THE FRONT DOOR AND DOORCASE, NO. 


K, CHELSEA, LONDON. 


Measured and drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridge. 
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Talliss London Street Views. 


XXII—High Holborn and Broad Street. 


BIRD'S-EYE-VIEW OF BROAD» S” BLOOMSBURY. 


NOB OwSROND STREET: 


N Tallis’s day the junction of Oxford Street with Holborn 
was formed by the two thoroughfares which deviated to 
the south in a semi-circle—High Street, the westerly one, 
and Broad Street to the east. Both of them still remain; 
but they no longer form the main road east and west, for during 
the 1840’s they were superseded by New Oxford Street which, 
from a vehicular traffic point of view, may be regarded as one of 
London’s real improvements. The section of Tallis here repro- 
duced is thus an interesting one, for although it shows us the two 
streets as they were, it was under more dignified conditions than 
is their case to-day, when relatively little traffic passes through 
them as compared with the volume that rolls to and fro in the 
thoroughfare which has long since driven them out of fashion. 

If we begin at the top left-hand corner we shall be at the spot 
where Broad Street joins High Street, and at the west corner of 
Plumtree Court can observe that the old George IV Tavern once 
stood there. The alley has no history ; but Tallis spells it correctly, 
and not as it is found on many maps, viz. Plumbtree Court. 

In those days Broad Street was full of taverns and coffee-houses, 
and we come to the “King’s Head” at No. 15, a coffee-house 
kept by one Honey next door (No. 16), and at No. 12 the ‘‘ George 
and Crown,” under whose premises runs Vine Court, leading to 
Thorny Street, subsequently re-christened Grape Street. 

What is interesting in this section is the variety of the old 
shop-fronts, most of which have a pronounced eighteenth-century 
character, although the upper portions of the houses have been 
in many instances modernized. A particularly noticeable one 
is that at No. 1 Broad Street, then the shop of Meabry and Son, 
grocers. It stands at the west corner of Museum Street, which 
is so called, of course, from the British Museum, but which before 
that place was instituted was known under three names, indicat- 
ing different sections of it: that from Broad Street to Brewer 
Street being called Bow Street, and the rest of it Peter Street, in 
which Tom Dibdin was born, and Queen Street, where Vertue, 
the engraver, was living in 1712. 

The remainder of this side of the main thoroughfare formed 
the westerly end of High Holborn, not included in the present 
Holborn, but branching away from it and forming the beginning 


of the semi-circle of which Broad Street represents the lower 
portion. At No. 164 was a tavern called the ‘‘ Two Brewers ”’ ; 
but what was the nature of Ferguson’s grand exhibition which 
will be seen at No. 167 I am unable to say. 

On the opposite (south) side of the street, beginning at the west 
end, we find at No. 39, Grimstone, the tobacconist and eye-snuff 
manufacturer, a bird’s-eye view of whose premises is shown in 
the vignette, which is otherwise valuable as indicating the block 
of buildings impinging on the highway at this point, just beyond 
Bowl Yard. This yard is mentioned in the will of one Thomas 
Blithe, dated 1661, and led by way of Bolton Street to the work- 
house of the combined parishes of St. Giles and St. George, 
Bloomsbury. Tallis tells us that at the back of Grimestone’s 
premises was an old wall with three arches, this evidently being 
the entrance into the Great Garden and Bowl Yard. By the way, 
the Grimestones were an ancient St. Giles’s family, and Tallis 
also remarks that “we find from research this Mr. W. Grimestone 
to be a relic of Sir Harbottle Grimestone.”’ One wonders how the 
worthy snuff-maker lked this description when he read it ? 
Farther along, at No. 44, was another tavern, “The Rose and 
Crown,” and still farther, ““The Spread Eagle ’”’ at No. 53, and 
“‘The Brown Bear” at No. 63. 

In the meanwhile we have passed Lascelles Place, between 
Nos. 48 and 49, which probably perpetuates the name of a former 
ground-landlord, belonging to this well-known family; while 
No. 54 has the appearance of being the only private house in the 
thoroughfare. 

A little farther east we come to the entrance of Drury Lane (at 
the bottom left-hand corner of the elevations). Drury Lane is so 
full of interest that lack of space prevents me from doing the 
barest justice to it here. Tallis calls it ‘“‘a long and narrow street, 
but a great thoroughfare and a street of good business.”’ Drury 
House, from which it took its name, became better known later as 
Craven House, the mansion of Lord Craven, who lent it to the 
Queen of Bohemia, whose name was afterwards perpetuated by a 
tavern bearing it. The tradition is that Craven was secretly 
married to the “Queen of Tears,’’ as she was called. 

Beyond Drury Lane the shops do not call for any special notice ; 
but one may observe the curious trade sign of Messrs. Harrison, 
the ironmongers, at No. 174, which is entitled ‘The Original 
Little Dust Pan,” and the long balcony which runs in front of 
the first-floor rooms of Nos. 177, 178, and 179, the first of which 
houses is seen to be occupied by Herring, who here sold his 
lamps, an advertisement of which duly appears in the letter- 
press. Nor should the shop-front of Messrs. Marshall and Sons, 
at No. 186, be overlooked, since it is another of those charming 
reminders of what were features of the street even so late as the 
Early Victorian era. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Exhibitions. 


The Leicester Galleries—-The St. George’s Gallery—The Independent Gallery. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES.—An exhibition of what are 
called “Portrait Interiors,” by Sir John Lavery, was held in 
these galleries. 

These paintings seem to be rather of a bygone period. Sir 
John cannot be judged by modern standards, as he has no 
leaning in this direction, though he is tolerant and large-minded 
towards those who have: he seems only to see things in their 
tonal relationships; when there is a strong emphasis he will 
put it down, but it is doubtful if he ever consciously or deliber- 
ately creates this emphasis. He takes things as they are, and if 
he finds them happily related so much the better. 

In looking at Sir John’s work one must see it whole: it will 
not bear very close analysis; especially is this so with his draw- 
ing, which is rather more general than particular. He is essen- 
tially an zmpresstonist, but not in the way the Frenchmen were. 
He does not, presumably, theorize over light : his light sensations 
are not worked out, but he has a sort of recipe which serves 
him sufficiently well to give the effect of light. But light does 
not penetrate into all the corners as it does in the works of 
the French impressionists. His illusions of light are obtained 
more from the play of light and shade than from colour, but 
too much brown (by which suaveness is too easily obtained) 
creeps into his work. 

Sir John Lavery takes pleasure in and is happy recording 
surfaces that glitter; in his own method he has obtained mastery 
over his material, which he nearly always handles with un- 
flagging enthusiasm and enjoyment. 

There was also on exhibition in these galleries, paintings of 
native life in South Africa by Mr. A. Neville Lewis. 

This artist really does seem to tell us something about the 
country and its people: the atmosphere and the colour appear 
to be represented with accuracy. 

Where Mr. Lewis has kept to the Slade School teaching he 
has been most successful: where he has departed in any way 
from the rigid formula for drawing taught there he is not so good. 

His small figure-paintings and paintings of girls’ heads are the 
best, and some of these are very good indeed. The “Zulu Girl”’ 
(39) is a portrait of a beautiful woman, judged even from a 
European standard. 

Mr. Lewis is not afraid to be hard and definite in his state- 
ments, as the bronze-like “An East Coast Boy” (48) and 
“A Zulu Woman”’ (40) will show. 

Mr. Lewis is at his best when doing things on a small scale ; 
his larger works are repulsive with their over-emphasis of 
unpleasing details. 


THE ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY.—The exhibition of con- 
temporary English water-colours was in some ways intended to 
show the traditional descent of the English water-colours of 
to-day. It is possible that when the director of this gallery 
started to arrange this show he found that things were not so 
traditional as he had at first thought. 

In some cases tradition can be traced; perhaps a little in 
Mr. Ethelbert White, whose work sometimes has traces of the 
influence of Cotman : the development (if any) is in Mr. White’s 
discernment of wriggly forms where Cotman only saw plain 
shapes, which he simplified when he set them down. 

Mr. Rushbury carries out the tradition, perhaps, better than 
anyone. The firm manner in which he makes his drawings and 
then disposes of the light and dark portions in a way most 
suitable to the balance of his compositions is quite in the 
traditional manner. 

Mr. Ginner’s work, excellent as it is in its own way, somehow 
always suggests mechanical processes. 

The influence of Mr. Ginner on the work of Mr. Ratcliffe is 


very apparent, but his water-colours suggest some of Mr. Ginner’s 
which have gained a certain amount of freedom, and are enjoying 
themselves as a consequence. 

Mr. Albert Rutherston’s ‘‘Mountains at Granada’”’ (1g) and 
“Study, West Bay” (20) are cleanly and neatly done, and are 
decorative with their selected colour-schemes. 

Mr. McBey’s work is freer in treatment than the foregoing 
artists. I am inclined to think that he has not put in enough 
penwork : too much has been left for the washes, which, in such 
a combination, should only have been used to suggest colour. 

There is simplicity and disarming charm in the two works by 
Mr. Leon Underwood, which show more French than English 
influence. 

Mr. Schwabe is, in a way, traditional, and so is Sir Charles 
Holmes. 

Others who have sent interesting works are Mr. Muirhead 
Bone, Miss Clare Leighton, and Miss Rowley Smart. 

Well, and at what conclusions can we arrive? Either that 
tradition has been a means of sustaining and supporting water- 
colourists, or that it has taken fifty years or more to break from 
tradition. Perhaps the answer is that those whose natural 
bent has been intellectual and rather cold-blooded, and who 
regard meticulous craftsmanship before everything else, have 
followed tradition: they have no desire to be loosed because 
they are happy in their bondage. Those who are Celtic and more 
quickly responsive to impressions lean more towards the French 
in their sympathies and aims. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY.—There were shown here 
embroideries from designs by Mrs. Venessa Bell, Mr. Roger 
Iry, Mr. Duncan Grant, and Mr. Wyndham Tryon. 

Our grandparents, or great-grandparents, did work something 
like this, only its charm was unconscious : they were not aware 
that they were doing anything so very wonderful. In this age 
artists have become so dreadfully self-conscious. 

I liked Mr. Tryon’s work best, because I like his water-colours, 
and his panels for rooms are just the same, only carried out in 
the more intense and vivid medium of wool : the added deliberate- 
ness necessary when another person carries out the work is 
rather a gain than otherwise. There is one thing in favour of 
wool, and that is that colours are kept distinct and clean, and 
definite pronouncements are made that cannot be shirked; 
therefore, in this matter, I am for wool. 

The chief purpose of a chair is that it shall be used to sit upon, 
therefore Mr. Tryon’s design for a chair, being a painting in wool, 
as it were, would be obscured if used for this purpose, and for 
this reason is unsuitable; and, besides, one does not either desire 
or expect a chair to declare its presence with such vehemence. 

The two chair seats designed by Mrs. Venessa Bell are good, 
but the formality of the design should have been maintained 
throughout : the casual sprays on the outside edges disagree with 
the interior design. Mrs. Bell’s music-stool is one of the best 
things exhibited, definite in design and positive in colour. 

Mr. Roger Fry’s designs are rather sober in colour. The 
formalness of the design for a “‘Prie dieu’’ chair is much more 
in keeping with the subject than Mr. Grant’s design for a similar 
chair, for though good in design and attractive in colour, it is 
not in sympathy with the sedateness of the chair. 

Mr. Grant’s carpet is much too realistic in design. It would 
be most tantalizing to have to keep moving the chairs and 
tables and sofas off it so as to be able to trace the design to its 
final conclusion, and put our minds at rest as to whether the lion 
did actually catch the bird it is so busily chasing. It would 
serve a better purpose as a wall hanging. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 


Recent 


gies Danger to St. ‘Pauls. 


The Danger to St. Paul’s. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Barman’s study of the problem presented by the precarious 
condition of St. Paul’s Cathedral is both timely and welcome. 
His criticism (scathing in places) of official palliatives and apologias 
is only the natural corollary of his case for other measures to 
save a great national monument and to prevent the catastrophe 
of the loss of Wren’s masterpiece. His book is in no sense a 
mere tilting against authority—a favourite sport in all ages— 
nor would he, we imagine, wish to embarrass the man at the 
wheel, if it were not that the issue is a momentous one, and its 
importance compels an architect to open his lips, when, on many 
grounds, he would fain be silent. 

Unfortunately, official susceptibility to criticism, however 
honest, is a fact with which we have to reckon. Here and there 
the weakness of the position taken up by the authorities tempts 
Mr. Barman to a little over-display of dexterity with the foils. 
He would not, perhaps, be human if he did not make use of the 
opportunities offered him, and we can forgive the satire of the 
title “Good tidings” which he gives to his chapter on that last 
“re-assuring’”’ report of the 1921 Commission that has undoubtedly 
disturbed a great part of professional opinion. The pity of it is, 
however, that when a body of experts appears to lay itself open 
to the charge of diluting unpalatable truth, minimizing danger, 
and affecting a doubtful composure—in short, of subordinating 
facts to policy, a situation arises which is not favourable to that 
unimpassioned public discussion that seems most needed at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Barman is at pains to give a carefully reasoned analysis 
of the problem as he sees it. He deals with Wren’s difficulties 
in building on an old site and over treacherous subsoil; he 
examines the defects which arose from these conditions during 
the building of the cathedral and subsequently. He then con- 
siders the merits and demerits of Wren’s provision for the support 
of the dome, and gives his opinion that the abutments of the 
diagonal arches connecting the eight piers are insufficient for 
their purpose. The transmission of the weight of the dome on to 
the piers is also explained and shown in diagrams, and Mr. 
Barman gives his reasons for considering the construction 
ineffective. 

From the main problem he turns to the existing site and the 
changes that have taken place—the results of various perforations 
of the soil for public works, such as sewers and railways, and he 
gives historical data regarding the successive problems that have 
confronted the Dean and Chapter. An account of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to assist the authorities brings the author at 
length to the present time, and he is enabled to review the position 
afresh in all its aspects, and to test the opinions and recommenda- 
tions of the last report by means of the principles that he has 
enunciated. Mr. Barman condemns without hesitation the 
present system of grouting, and quotes the statement of Sir 
Francis Fox that grouting cannot be made effective unless (a) the 
structure is first adequately supported by shores and centering ; 
and (b) the core is well washed to remove dust and rubbish. The 
Commission has found that it is not feasible to carry out either 
of these preliminaries, and on Sir Francis Fox’s authority Mr. 
Barman considers the present measures as fraught with grave 
danger. 

Holding this view the author has felt it necessary to inform the 
public in order to create public opinion ; yet this is a matter that 
cannot be settled by the battledore and shuttlecock of public 
opinion alone. It is a problem for the expert, and the respon- 
sibility which rests on the cathedral authorities and on the public 
is to see that the right experts are put in charge. The spearhead 
of the criticism which this book contains is to be found in the 
last pages, where the author reiterates the plea which has already 
been very ably advanced by Mr. William Harvey. It is the plea 
that the rescue of those of our great buildings that show signs of 
some fatal malady, some defect which (whether implicit in its 
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original construction or the result of unforeseen conditions) 
endangers its continued existence, should be placed in the hands 
of men specially qualified for the work, and not committed to 
men eminent in quite other spheres. The experience of new 
construction possessed by the architect does not help us here, 
still less does that of the engineer. The latter possesses no 
qualifications for differentiating the degrees of aesthetic or historic 
value attaching to the parts of the threatened building, and his 
training for economic utilitarian structures, although it may 
stimulate his invention, is apt to prove a dangerous bias in dealing 
with these momentous and delicate issues. The average architect 
is, on the other hand, no fitting physician for an ailing building. 
He may reverence its beauty and its associations, but this will 
not give him knowledge, and may even blind him to the needful 
remedies. These problems which are already increasing at an 
alarming rate require new measures and new men. Mr. Barman 
suggests an Ecclesiastical Preservation Office, having in mind, 
no doubt, the great success which has attended the Department 
of Ancient Monuments of H.M. Office of Works. Here we have 
already at work a school of intelligent conservation, which 
indeed gives us our main hope in these days of anxiety. Men 
whose duty it is to study buildings in all states of decay, gather 
a special experience and become familiar with conditions which 
to others may seem too perilous and even irremediable. Sen- 
timental attachment to old buildings has grown greatly in recent 
years; it is the duty of the age to see that this sentiment finds 
practical expression in an effective conservation of all that is 
worth preserving. And for this work a doctor fully qualified is 
worth more than a score of physical instructors. 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 


The Architecture of Humanism. 


The Architecture of Humanism. By GEOFFREY Scott. London: Con- 
stable & Co., Ltd. 1914. Second edition. Pp. 265 and xii. Price 
12s. Od. 

If the war had not broken out a few months after Mr. Scott’s 
book first appeared there is no doubt that by now not a second 
but a fourth or fifth edition would have been demanded. The 
fact that in spite of that overwhelming and obliterating inter- 
ruption a second edition should already have been required is 
proof enough of the unusual value, the permanent quality, of 
what Mr. Scott has written. A lesser work on such a subject as 
architectural theory could not have survived the circumstances 
that attended so closely upon its birth. But the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the book ensured that it would survive, and it is no con- 
ventional over-statement to say that it is now as sure of a lasting 
reputation as anything in the literature of English architectural 
philosophy. 

The changes made in this second edition are inconsiderable. 
An epilogue has been added; some ten pages, including the title, 
of the original chapter on “‘ Art and Thought” have been omitted ; 
and the position and sequence of certain paragraphs have been 
altered. These modifications in no way affect the argument of 
the book, which, for the rest, remains, as it could well afford to 
do, in the language and form of the first edition. 

When ‘The Architecture of Humanism” was first published 
most of the reviews which dealt with it agreed in expressing 
admiration for the masterly analysis it presented of the ideas 
that dominated architectural doctrine from the beginning of 
the Romantic Movement up to the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Where there was disagreement amongst the critics it was 
chiefly about the positive psychological theory relating to archi- 
tecture which Mr. Scott erected on the ground he so marvellously 
cleared. An interval of eleven years gives perspective to the 
judgments then passed; we see the issues more objectively, or 
seem to do; and we might expect the views then held to be 
revised, perhaps even in important directions. But on the whole 
it is probably true to say that the current critical estimate of 
Mr. Scott’s book substantially confirms the impression made at 
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the outset. The claims of empathy and of physical memory as 
applied to architecture are still disputed; on the other hand, 
except amongst a generation too old to change, the author’s 
treatment of the architectural gospels of the Victorian Age is 
recognized as conclusive. Admiration for that portion of the 
work has tended only to increase. 

For a single book to have exposed beyond question the funda- 
mental fallacies—romantic, mechanical, ethical, and biological— 
that obscured the general understanding of architecture during 
the nineteenth century is sufficiently remarkable. It has, how- 
ever, done more than that. It has restored to educated taste 
the appreciation of a vital phase of the art. We have only to 
open a typical English history of architecture written during the 
last hundred years to see how the Baroque style was regarded, 
how little its aims were comprehended, how wholly its virtues 
were unrealized. To critics it was the common symbol of deca- 
dence and emptiness; and their insensibility to its resources and 
powers was, as a rule, shared by architects whose outlook was 
largely influenced by literary opinion. To-day many people 
who care for architecture are able to perceive the real qualities 
of the Baroque style, and can respond to the appeal of buildings 
conceived in it. The style has even acquired a positive vogue 
amongst those whose enthusiasms are dictated by fashion. Both 
the serious and ephemeral aspects of this more liberal attitude 
may be traced in the main to Mr. Scott’s work, in which the style 
that culminated in Borromini is expounded not as an incidental 
piece of special pleading, but as embodying and illustrating 
basic principles of design. 

Architects must particularly regret that the author has of late 
abandoned architectural theory for the study of eighteenth- 
century biography, however great is the undoubted gain to that 
field of literature. So many writers of the first rank have made 
biography their province. Architecture has enjoyed the service 
of only too few; the defection of Mr. Scott is in consequence a 
loss all the greater. We can only hope that he may soon return 
to the subject which needs him most. 

LIONEL B. BUDDEN. 


The Topiarist at Home. 


Garden Craftsmanship in Yew and Box. 
©.B.E. Ernest Benn. 15s: 


By NATHANIEL LLoyp, 


There is no knowing where Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd, with his 
camera and his grip on all manner of technique, will not break out 
into a book. It seems only a few days ago that I saw an advance 
copy of his massive “History of English Brickwork,” after 
which he might reasonably have sat back for a little. But no: 
here is a delightfully practical book on how to be a craftsman 
in yew and box, so practical that every man may now be his own 
topiarist, instead of relying on Dutch ready-mades. As Mr. 
Lloyd notes, the art of topiary is jealously guarded by the pro- 
fessional grower. Henceforward the needful equipment will be 
this book, the simple instruments and methods which its photo- 
graphs display, a large year-to-year patience, and that trick of 
handling living things which one has or has not, as Providence 
may have directed. Mr. Lloyd has wisely eschewed the illustration 
of familiar historic monuments of clipped yew, such as the 
Twelve Apostles at Cleeve Prior Manor, the great circle at 
Rockingham Castle, and the huge enclosure at Crathes. Brick- 
wall is among his larger examples, but if I remember rightly 
some of it is of comparatively recent date, even if the fine cones 
are of considerable age. Hatfield and Earlshall are among the 
big schemes he illustrates. He evidently wants to encourage 
the neophyte to tackle the task without the depressing fear 
that none, until his grandson, will enjoy the result, and he is 
urgent in proclaiming the rapidity of the growth of yew. Some 
comparative photographs are very convincing in this regard, 
and the pictures of his own work at Great Dixter show the skill 
with which he has followed his own prescriptions. It is satis- 
factory to find warnings against too elaborate fancies. I confess 
Mr. Lloyd shows a few which may be simple, but do not strike 


me as admirable. A pair of large yew coffee-pots sound a rather 
carnal note in the garden, though the form is admittedly only a 
mild development of the plain cone with button above. 

Not the least interesting illustrations are those which show 
how a mature natural-grown yew may be cut back rigorously 
and developed, after ten years’ wizardry, into a formal shape. 
Peacocks are not so troublesome as might be supposed : three 
or four years’ discipline with stout fencing wire does wonders, 
and Mr. Lloyd justly observes that the more wooden-looking the 
better they are. 

I venture on two suggestions for the second edition. The 
topiary work at Owlpen shows a dignified scheme for quite 
small gardens, and would be a good addition to the fifty-four 
plates Mr. Lloyd has given us, and I ask humbly for wisdom 
about holly hedges, which have a great protective as well as 
decorative value. Very knowing gardeners give curiously dis- 
parate advice as to when and how they should be trimmed, and 
it is clearly Mr. Lloyd’s bounden duty to settle the matter, once 
and for all. 

LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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Prelude to Architecture. By W. G. NeEwron. 
Architectural Press. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


London: The 


Readers of this journal know very well the charm of their 
Editor’s writing, his acuteness of statement, his wit and his 
delicate irony. If they were not interested in architecture they 
might still be interested in such prose as his. Being, however, 
from the nature of their case admirers of fine and expressive 
form, or they would not be buyers of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
they must of necessity be doubly interested in all Mr. Newton 
writes about architecture. They will welcome therefore, as will all 
intelligent folk who come across it, this graceful little book of his 
essays. His writings are like his gospel—the true best of style— 
if he would admit, which is very doubtful, that he had anything 
so commonplace as a gospel to preach. His attitude to his art, 
whether in writing about it or in practising it, might be described 
as a catholic conservatism; yet even that would be hardly fair. 
His last essay, the music makers, shows that it is no dead past 
that he is reverencing but a past pregnant with a still finer 
future. Yet he is not among our adventurous younger men ready 
at any time and anywhere to take a leap into the unknown, 
kicking over in the process the work of centuries. This makes him 
a safe guide as well as a safe editor. 

His object in the delightful series of short essays which make 
up this little book is to clear the ground, both for the architect 
and for the layman, of certain lumber which has accumulated 
on the site—a lumber which makes good building difficult for 
both. Those who are immersed in practical affairs, who are build- 
ing all day and every day, as well as those who are mere 
spectators and appreciators, are alike liable to take certain 
phrases and catchwords for complete statements of the truth. 
Ruskin provided many of these hasty but dangerous generaliza- 
tions. Such things are the lumber Mr. Newton removes not less 
skilfully because his tools are more like the surgeon’s scalpel than 
the steam-navvy. He does not attempt to provide a complete 
esthetic theory but rather to make a healthy clearance where 
architecture can again flourish in the fresh air of heaven. In doing 
this, however, he helps us all, architect and layman alike. One 
can imagine as this little book becomes more known that every 
young architect will give a copy of it to his first client. It would 
be a very wise investment. Each would understand and respect - 
the other very much the better after the reading of it. It would 
establish the sympathy without which no art, least of all archi- 
tecture, can flourish. Even if it serves this purpose it will have 
done well ; but one hopes that it will reach a larger public still and 
do something to bring back again a more discriminating yet 
kindly attitude to the most misunderstood but most necessary of 
the arts. 

C, H. Raeireg 
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Plate 1: November 1925. 
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Designed and drawn by Hugh Ferris. 


Showing the influence of the New York Zoning Laws on architectural design. This illustration is 
reproduced by courtesy of the Lehigh Cement Company. 
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Plate III. November 1925. 
THES RRINGESS WOOME 


A small gilt Drawing-room decorated with mirrors, gilt stuccos, and exquisite eighteenth-century figures and paintings. 
By the order of Mussolini this room is kept locked, as he considers it too precious to use. 


MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 


Plate IV. November 1925. 
A DINING-ROOM. 


Designed by René Lalique. 


The table is of cream-coloured wood. The floor is treated with transparent glass inlays in the shape of daisies. 
The glass, transparent or frosted, gives a complex note of form amidst the prevailing simplicity of line. 
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THE LIBERAL JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, LONDON. 


Plate V. November 1925. 


TEE EKON i: 


From an etching by C. H. Roberts. 


The building contains, besides the main synagogue, a little synagogue arranged for private worship, small 

weddings or Jarzeits; a small assembly hall seating about 500 for lectures and social functions, which is 

provided with appropriate dressing-rooms, reception rooms, and kitchen; eight class-rooms ; a council chamber ; 
an office for the minister and office staff; and residential accommodation for the beadle. 
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HAYWARDS ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
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Ornamental Glazed Doors to a West-End Mansion. . 


Depts. Saas 
Patent Pavement Lights. 


Patent Puttyless Roof Glazing. 


Leaded-light Glazing. 
Fire-resisting Glazing. 
Steel Windows, etc. 
Architectural Metalwork. 


HAYWARDS LIMITED. 


Offices: Union St., Borough, S.E.1. (Te. + Hop 3642) 
56 Kingsway W.C.2. (Tel. : Holborn 2394) 


Works: LONDON anpod. ENFIELD. 


Designed and Executed by Haywards Limited. 


Depts -— 
Iron Staircases. 
Steel Party-wall Doors. 
Steel Collapsible Gates. 
Steel Lathing (Jhilmil). 
Ventilators, etc. 
Central Heating. 
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The Manoir d’Ango. , 


UITE close to Dieppe, starred in Baedeker, 

referred to by everybody (from Sir Reginald 

Blomfield downward) who writes a history of 

French architecture, visited by charabanc loads 

of casual tourists, the Manoir d’Ango still remains 
something of a mystery. Here there stands, at first glance 
quite intact, an immensely important link in the chain of 
French domestic architecture, yet if the seeker after know- 
ledge tries to find out anything authoritative about the 
history of the house he draws blanks. 

The history of the man who built it—yes, that is easy 
enough, for he was one of the most picturesque figures of the 
early Renaissance. To understand the house which breathes 
his spirit you must know something about this strange figure 
whose name it bears. He was born in 1480 and lived to be 
known as the “Medici of Dieppe,” and that not without 
cause. His father was a rich shipowner and young Jean 
started his life on board one of the paternal argosies. 
Whether or not he accompanied the expedition of two ships 
that worthy sent in an attempt to colonize Newfoundland, 
history, as far as I know, does not relate. Anyhow, on his 
father’s death Ango gave up the sea and its hard ways to 
settle down at home and pile up a staggering fortune as an 
“armateur.’ An armateur of the sixteenth century, it 
should be explained, is a euphemistic description of a super- 
pirate, one who built and manned his own ships and sent 
them on “privateering” expeditions, the only difference 
between privateering and piracy, as far as can be made out, 
being that you got knighted for one and hanged for the 
other. Ango succeeded so well that in time he had a real 
fleet in his private possession, through which he traded with 
all quarters of the globe, from the East Indies to the New 
World. 

By 1525 his fortune was fabulous, and he was living like 
a prince. His house in Dieppe, which we learn was adorned 
all over with marvellously carved oak, was the talk of all the 
travellers, even the Italians who, no doubt to their well- 
concealed chagrin, found it full of masterpieces from their 
own country. Alas! it was burnt to the ground long ago. 
But the other house he built, his maison de plaisance, the 
subject of this article, still stands. 

It is built round a huge quadrangle, one-half of which was 
devoted to housing the master, his friends, and his guards; 
the other half was and still is a farm building with one of the 
most magnificent colombiers in all France standing in the 
middle of it. 

The date of the building is 1532, and it is delicious in 
English eyes, because its chief appeal is that of a singularly 
dextrous use of beautiful material, combined with a grouping 
of masses that wasdictated solely by convenience of planning, 
and never, as in the immediate period that followed, by a self- 
conscious attempt at creating an architectural masterpiece. 

The courtyard is entered through two large openings 
which face each other on opposite sides. They are placed in 
the north-east and north-west corners respectively, and 
neither, unfortunately, is now in anything like its 
original form. The north front, which lies between them, is 
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by far the most interesting part left of the old building. It 
is extraordinarily shallow and consists of two floors, the 
uppermost of which was originally occupied by the long 
gallery of the manor that ran uninterrupted from end to end. 
This gallery is admirably placed, and lit as it was by a 
continuous series of large mullioned and transomed windows 
spaced exactly opposite each other, must have fulfilled its 
purpose of holding Ango’s loot most admirably. 

Below, in part of the ground floor, are the kitchens, 
larders and stores, which have charmingly ornate doorways 
on to the courtyard but no connection with any other rooms 
except for a few servants’ bedrooms above, placed in a 
mezzanine that ran for part of the way along the front. 

The remainder of the ground floor is occupied by the fine 
loggia. This once had direct access to the courtyard by 
means of a double flight of stairs, which opened out from the 
last archway (counting from the main gate). The trace of 
this stairway is clearly visible in the masonry of the parapet 
wall which now shuts the arch in conformity with the three 
others. The only approach to the loggia now is through the 
little door at the foot of the turret. This gives on to a 
circular staircase built of brick which winds upwards and 
serves the loggia, the long gallery, and a large room over the 
main gate. Examination of this room leads one to think 
that its present roof cannot be the original one, but has been 
replaced at some later date, probably after a fire that was 
known to have taken place during the Revolution. The 
reasons for coming to such a conclusion are as follows : the 
room was certainly of great importance, for it has two 
magnificent fireplaces, one of which has been removed in its 
entirety and is now reinstalled in a different apartment on 
the ground floor, while the other, broken to pieces, remains 
in its original position : a small fraction, however, of one of 
its jambs is still left which shows traces of elaborate and 
beautiful carving. Further, the position of the room on 
plan with its close proximity to the long gallery would 
support the theory that it was part of Ango’s own suite. 
This being so one is disconcerted at being met with a 
relatively low open-raftered roof, with the underside of the 
tiles showing through, particularly as an inspection of the 
timbers shows that they have never been plastered. An 
examination of the walls on the outside reveals traces of 
window-sills on both faces, those above the arches of the 
entrance being faint on the inside of the courtyard but quite 
distinct on the outer wall. The stone band, ornamented with 
alternate circular and lozenge-shaped plaques, which runs 
along the north front is also carried round over the archways, 
and there have once been similar plaques on this portion as 
well. Is it not then more than probable that the upper part 
of the north wall, viz. that above the stone band, was also 
carried round and treated in an exactly similar manner of 
diapered flint, and that the original roof sprang from the 
same level, not dropping as it does now ? 

There is further evidence to support this theory. The 
corbelled-out stack, which can be seen on p. 211 and which' 
served one of the fireplaces to the room, suddenly ends in a 
botch of brickwork that has nothing to do with the rest of 
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the masonry. The two squat towers on each side of the 
entrance (p. 210)are built in plain masonry quite different from 
any of the rest of the obviously original fabric, and they are 
joined to the main wall face in a curiously clumsy manner. 
They have no connection at all with the upper room from the 
inside. If these towers then are what they have every 
appearance of being, of a later date, then there would be 
nothing to prevent the wall on this side also having once 
been raised to a similar level to that of the other on the inside 
of the courtyard. A long avenue with a beautiful view 
terminates at this gateway, and it is too much to believe that 
Ango deprived himself of the pleasure of looking at it from 
the upper room. If further proof be wanted there are still 
two more small but none the less significant details to be 
noted. Each of the angles of the turret staircase is dressed 
with long and short quoining ; one of these angles suddenly 
leaves off being dressed in this manner at just about the point 
where it would have begun to be covered by the roof, had 
the latter been raised. The other is that to the right of the 
corbelled-out stack already referred to, there is a window 
exactly similar to those of the long gallery, the top half of 
which has been bricked up. There would have been no 
necessity for this bricking up had the gable started from a 
higher springing, as it must have done with the roof raised. 


INSIDE THE ARCHWAY OF THE WEST ENTRANCE. 


With the door to the staircase, turret, and loggia beyond. 


THE LONG GALLERY AND WEST ENTRANCE. 


So much, then, for the theory of this portion of the house as 
it used to be in Ango’s time. 

The other entrance into the courtyard is not nearly so well 
preserved, and it is impossible to do more than speculate 
about the form of the original buildings. The rooms lying 
immediately to the south of this archway were once guests’ 
chambers, and there are remains of some very delightful 
open fireplaces in brick still to be seen. 

The illustration of the colombier tells nearly all that 
there need be said about it. As can be seen, a most remark- 
able variation of materials has been used in its construction. 
Brick is set against flint, flint is contrasted with squares of 
ashlared stone, no two patterns are alike, yet none ever 
conflict. One is left amazed, as much by the pure delight of 
building as by the intricate craftsmanship which this relic of 
the ways of ancient France has to show to a world that is 
now only too full of substitute materials and the boredom of 
its workers. There is a feeling of such determination of 
purpose, such solidity of mass, as to make it almost un- 
thinkable that such a building should not stand up for ever. 

What Italian influence is to be found in Ango’s house is 
only of a purely ornamental nature. The caps and the 
soffits of the arches in the loggia, the circular and lozenge- 
shaped plaques and such-like fripperies. They add next to 
nothing to the building, which owes its real beauty to the 
genius of a people who, fortunately, were strong enough in 
old tradition not to be “bounced” into accepting a borrowed 
taste that none of their successors who used it were to 
understand for many a long year. 

Ango died a poor man, burdened with debts and law suits, 
but the following story gives some idea of the power he once 
wielded : 

A vessel of his was seized and taken into Lisbon after its 
crew had been massacred. On hearing this news, Ango 
dispatched a fleet to the Bay of Biscay (he had from fifteen 
to twenty warships to protect his merchant fleets), burnt 
several Portuguese villages, and seized some richly ladened 
ships. The Portuguese, not imagining so formidable a 
punitive expedition could be the work of a private citizen, 
sent to ask Francois I his reasons for violating the peace. 
The king replied, “ Messieurs ce n’est pas moi qui vous fais 
la guerre. Allez trouver Ango, et arrangez vous avec lui!” 
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On the extreme right stands the Colombier and on the left the guard rooms. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COURTYARD FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
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Two Ways in Domestic Architecture. 


Abbot Brow, Alderley Edge: Designed by J. Hubert Worthington, M.A. 
Croyde, North Devon: Designed by Oliver Hill. 


N the record of our English 
domestic architecture, since, 
at least, it became a matter 
of conscious design, two ten- 
dencies have always been evident. 


for the bedrooms and for the 
suite of sitting-rooms from loggia 
to study on the ground floor, 
where the windows lay stepping- 
stones of sunshine, as it were, on 


There has been on the one hand 
the endeavour, reinforced at each 
period by the preponderant judg- 
ment of the body of practising 
architects, towards order, regu- 
larity, and discipline. Thus Wren 
meets a committee’s suggestions 
with the objection that their 
proposal is not in accordance with 
the practice of the best masters 
of architecture in the past and 
in other lands. The prominent 
figures of the eighteenth century 
were severely Roman, until they 
became as severely Creek. The 
Gothic champions were as loyally 
pugnacious about a moulding as 
the ecclesiastics of the fifth cen- 
tury were about a point of 
doctrine. And yet all the time 
another side of the English 
character was asserting itself. 
that impatience of the claims of 
discipline which is so marked 
and peculiar a trait in a people essentially orderly by habit. 
Thus Wren rides with a loose rein and a smile among his 
City steeples. The rigidity of the Roman manner led the 
Englishman to take a perverse delight in the curious shapes 
of Eastern ornament, in the romantic licence of medievalism 
and staged ruins; and later drove him to fly for refuge 
from the oppressive pedantry of the champions of the 
thirteenth century to the prettiness and ingenuity of what 
was called, for no reason that can be discovered, the 
“Queen Anne” movement. Of these two tendencies the 
houses we here illustrate are an instructive example. 

At Abbot Brow Hubert Worthington, a partner in the 
firm of Thomas Worthington and Sons, has designed for 
Mr. Heyworth a house almost on the summit of Alderley 
Edge, that tree-grown outlier which the Pennine range 
throws athwart the Cheshire plain, and which, with its 
well-wooded slopes, luxuriant gardens, and rich pasture 
lands, is in marked contrast with the flat land surrounding 
it on three sides. From Abbot Brow fine views of the plain 
are obtained. The site is a little withdrawn from the main 
Macclesfield road, from which it is screened by a belt of 
oak trees which throw a shade over the forecourt, and is 
protected from the north by rising ground. In the plan 
full advantage has been taken of the long south side, both 
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The foot scraper on the right is a mitred abbot 
with a bulging brow: executed in wrought iron by 
Edward Hart, of Salford, to the architect’s design. 


the oriental rugs. Nor does the 
plan suffer from the usual defect 
of this type, a sunless hall and 
staircase. For the flat roof of the 
garage allows a window in the 
west wall. The 2-in. local bricks 
of tranquil red give scale to the 
house, with its sober line of cornice 
and roof of dark brown south- 
country tiles. The low pavilions 
each side, one containing the 
garage and the other the kitchen 
offices, are a great addition to 
the dignity of the general effect. 
For so small a house it is sur- 
prisingly stately. This is due to 
the careful proportion of the parts, 
the contrast of the low, flat wings 
and the crowning tiled roof, and 
the plain brickwork, marked only 
by horizontal lines which tie it to- 
gether, and undisturbed by signs 
of the plumber’s handiwork. The 
architect’s care in this matter 
is shown by the ingenuity with which, as the plan shows, the 
rainwater is carried from the main roof without a downpipe 
to mar the serenity of the cornice. Of course, this sort of 
dignity and spaciousness which comes from balance and 
proportion generally involves, I will not say deceit, but a 
certain disingenuity. A harsh critic might, for example, 
point out that the closer grouping of the three central 
windows on the south front implies, what the plan denies, 
that they are the windows of one room, or, at least, have 
some such necessary intimacy; or suggest that symmetry 
has endowed the garage with unduly dignified windows. 
This leads to the question how far a domestic elevation 
should exactly reveal what is within. My own view is that 
deceit in smaller matters is both allowable and amusing. 
What is a small and what a vital matter will be judged by 
the instinct of the artist. And by his judgment in this 
respect you will know his quality as an artist. 

Some may think that Oliver Hill at Croyde has been more 
deceitful ; not that there has here been a question of balancing 
the claims of plan and elevation, of making what is un- 
symmetrical appear symmetrical. But the deceit, they 
might urge, lies deeper. The house pretends to be, what in 
fact it is not, a haphazard growth, like those cottages of 
the countryside which many generations have pulled about 
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ABBOT BROW, ALDERLEY EDGE: THE PLAN. 
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ABBOT BROW: 


and altered to their needs. Actually it is a house newly 
built as a holiday home for two playwrights, a work of our 
own day. Perhaps they are right, the critics. But, as we 
have seen above, it is a deeply-rooted national instinct, this 
impatience of an imposed and obvious orderliness, this 
affection for the accidental and random in architecture; it 
is the child’s desire for a house full of the unexpected, of 
odd corners and low, mysterious doorways, and little flights 
of steps that lead—whither? Such an instinct must be 
taken, in certain cases, as part of the programme no less 
than the schedule of required accommodation. And the 
site was one to reinforce this instinct—on the North Devon 
coast near Clovelly, within a bowshot of the sea, blown upon 
by the spray of storms, with wreckage timber lying to your 
hand for beam and door; and the North Devon farm house 
manner of whitewashed brick and reed-thatch for a tradi- 
tion to follow. Anda gay, amusing, and ingenious house it 
is in its chosen manner. Its plan shape protects the garden 
from storms, and opens the south and west to view from 
window and loggia. Flowers must be walled-in, and walls 
suggest towers, whose roundness thatch will comfortably 
cover. The cosiness of thatch and whitewashed wall seems 
anchored against the gales by the substance of chimneys 
and piers built of the flat local rubble-stone. Within the 
walls are whitewashed, the floors of elm, or deal painted a 
smoky blue; and burnt into the leaded lights are the names 
of workmen—Tom Rodd the thatcher, or Charlie Snook the 
carpenter—who built it, thus further emphasizing the local 
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THE WEST WING. 


peculiar and individual character of the house. In my own 
judgment the windows with square glazing are better in 
scale than the diamond panes, which seem too small; and 
the ragged elm-boarding, with its untidy reminder of petti- 
coats on a washing-line, lessens the sense of repose. It 
would be fun to live here. 

Reader, if you were asked for your vote, I think I know 
(supposing you are not an architect) which of these two 
houses would have your suffrage. Thatch and the “wealth 
of old oak” and latticed casements would irresistibly rein- 
force the instinct which makes you suspicious of order and 
discipline, a lover of the unexpected. Even farmer George, 
with the best will in the world, could only say of Abbot 
Brow: “Well, some people likes it: some doan’t like it. 
Some say it’s in the ‘old-fashioned’ style, and some say it’s 
in the ‘workhouse’ style. Speaking for myself, I think it’s 
a good solid upstanding job as’ll last.” Here, as often, 
architects will be inclined to differ from the layman. For 
they feel that what we most need is an ordered progress 
along agreed lines. They will recognize readily enough that 
the programmes differ: that an almost suburban house on 
a level site is not the same problem as a holiday home 
with “magic casements opening on the foam.” They will 
readily concede the good humour, and ingenuity, and fine 
craftsmanship of Croyde. But they may well feel that it 
might be good for our souls and for our art if a common 
mode of expression could more nearly be agreed on between 
those who seriously practise architecture. W.G.N. 
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ABBOT BROW: FROM THE DRAWING-ROOM TO THE DINING-ROOM. 

The main rooms open into each other. The walls are of rough plaster, colour-washed, the floors of oak, and the 

fireplaces fitted with old blue Dutch tiles. Bright chintz curtains, rugs on the floor, water-colours, and old china 
give colour, and the furniture scale to the low 8-ft. rooms. 
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and flowers from the wind and bad weather. 
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Standing in a completely exposed position on the Devon coast, the house had to be built to protect the garden 


Hence the shape of its plan. 
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THE CIRCULAR SITTING-ROOM. 


CROYDE, NORTH DEVON: THE SITTING-ROOM, 
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N writing of the furni- 

ture of the hearth, the 

subject of andirons natu- 

rally succeeds firebacks, 
but this is not their chrono- 
logical order. The fireback, 
devised to protect stone or 
brickwork, followed long 
after devices to raise and 
support burning brands of 
wood ; indeed, primitive man 
must soon have learned by 
experience that wood burned 
more freely when raised so 
that air could pass under it. 
In Kent and Sussex, and- 
irons are still known as 
brandirons, and this term is 
a very ancient one. The 
“New Eng:ish Dictionary ”’ 
gives reference to the word 
andiron as early as 1300, and 
to brandiron in 1381, but the 
medieval Latin word was 
andina or anderia, and the 
Anglo - Saxon  brandisern, 
which also meant a gridiron. 
Early examples have been 
found in this country, of the 
late Celtic period, at Mount 
Bures,. Hssexspetiayaehiul 
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ANDIRONS FOUND AT MOUNT BURES. 
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Photo: Property of the Corporation Musewm, Colchester. 


Probably before Roman occupation. 


Photo by courtesy of the Director of the British Museum. 


Cambridge; Welwyn, Herts; 
Stanford Bury, Bedfordshire ; 
and Capel Garmen, Denbigh- 
shire. Fig. 11s from a photo- 
graph of the pair of andirons 
found at Mount Bures, with 
six large amphore and other 
pottery, all showing Roman 
influence, but probably 
dating some time before 
Roman occupation. The 
terminals represent bulls’ 
heads, with knobbed horns. 
Fig. 2 is from a wood model 
at the British Museum, of 
the Welwyn andiron, and, 
although the hogged mane 
suggests horses’ heads, these 
also are believed to represent 
heads of bulls. It is obvious 
that fire furniture design 
made considerable develop- 
ment at a much earlier date 
than might be supposed. 

In writing of firebacks 
mention was made of the 
medieval hearth in the 
centre of the hall, from 
which smoke found its way 
into the open roof and out 
through a louvre or other 


2. FROM A WOOD MODEL OF THE WELWYN ANDIRON 3. THE OPEN HEARTH IN THE GREAT HALE 
AT.THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


AT PENSHURST PLACE, 
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openings. The hearth at Penshurst, Kent, 
is of this type, though reconstructed. 
The illustration, Fig. 3, shows logs piled 
up on each side of the horizontal bar of 
the andirons, which are of early character, 
though scarcely of the date of the hall, 
1341, but the two arrow-heads shou!d 
enable a herald definitely to settle this. 
This hearth is particularly interesting, 
for when one sees it in the centre of 
the great fourteenth-century hall an 
impression of the ways and domestic 
lives of our predecessors is experienced 
which could not elsewhere be obtained. 
Fig. 5 shows an open fireplace, with a 
seventeenth-century fireback and a pair 
of andirons, which are very early ex- 
amples of their type, which is the shape 
made for such fireplaces. They are of 
the fifteenth century, probably about its 
third quarter. They are furnished with 
hooks in front to carry a spit. The iron 
bar laid across from one andiron to the 
other is called a billet in Sussex, and serves 
to prevent logs rolling out on the hearth. 
These are Sussex andirons. Fig. 4 is of 
the same period, and probably from the 
same foundry as Richard Lenard’s fireback 
(Plate I], THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
Aug. 1925) in the article on firebacks. 
Figs. 6, 7, 8, and g show andirons 
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4. A COMPANION ANDIRON TO 
RICHARD LENARD’S FIREBACK. 


Date: Circa 1636. 
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of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, which exhibit considerable ingenuity 
of design and able adaptation of the 
orders to the purpose in view. Attention 
may especially be drawn to the cusped 
and scroll treatment of the feet. All 
these illustrations have been of cast-iron 
andirons, but those of wrought-iron are 
certainly not less interesting. Fig. II 
illustrates a pair of old wrought-iron 
dogs with cresset terminals and_ spit- 
hooks; the basket is modern. Fig. 10 
shows a hearth with an uncommon 
eighteenth-century fireback and two pairs 
of wrought-iron andirons, the terminals 
of which are volutes. The small pair are 
known as ‘“‘creepers” in Sussex, and 
serve to prevent brands rolling off the 
pile of ashes. Such a heap of ashes is 
an inseparable feature of the open hearth. 
Not only does it raise the logs and so 
facilitate access of air and escape of 
smoke, but it conserves heat in a very 
efficient manner; indeed, its heart will 
be found still glowing in the morning, 
though the brands may have been re- 
moved overnight. It is remarkable how 
much wood must be burned to accumu- 
late even a moderate heap of ashes like 
that in the photograph. 
NATHANIEL LLOYD. 


5. AN OPEN FIREPLACE WITH A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FIREBACK AND PAIR OF ANDIRONS. Daie : 15th Cent. 
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to, A FIREBACK, DATED 1762, AND LARGE WROUGHT-IRON ANDIRONS, WITH SMALL ONES 
CALLED CREEPERS. 


11. A PAIR OF OLD WROUGHT-IRON DOGS (THE BASKET IS MODERN). 


A Church for the Deaf and Dumb. 


St, Saviour’s Church, Acton: For the Royal Association in Aid of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


Designed by Edward Maufe. 
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THE WEST END. 


This Church was built for the Deaf and Dumb in South-West London. It contains, besides the church itself 

and the adjoining Chaplain’s house, an Institute on the ground floor, consisting of a large hall of cruciform 

plan with a stage, and rooms adjoining which can be used as offices, class-rooms or dressing-rooms. There is 

also a billiard room with top-lighted tables, communicating with the Institute and Chaplain’s house, and a 

kitchen and servery. The buildings have been arranged on the site to allow for a tennis court and a 
small garden for the Chaplain. 
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PROM THE SOUTH. FROM THE NORTH. 


THE EAST FRONT, AND WEST END OF THE CHURCH. 
Facing Old Oak Road, the boundary road between Acton and Shepherd’s Bush. 
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THE NAVE. 
Since the church is designed for the deaf and dumb, there is no choir or organ. Ambones have taken the place of a single pulpit, 
so that a visiting preacher can speak from one and the officiating chaplain interpret in hand-sign language from the other. There is 
no direct light in the eyes of the congregation, but altar and ministers are lit up like actors by concentrated beams projected 
from hanging flood-lights. Their background has to be dark or very light in tone so that they may stand in relief ; and the floor 
is arranged with a rake so that all may see without difficulty. 
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Third Exhibition of the Architecture Club. 


PROPOSED VILEAGE HALL, PERTHSHIRE: 


Designed by A. B. Llewelyn Roberts. 


T is the day of quietism. Or perhaps the Executive 

Committee of the Architecture Club is composed of 

quietists, and has thrown out the efforts of reformers, 

radicals and discontented persons. Be this as it may, 
the impression left by the mass of work at this exhibition is 
one of steady work in predestinate grooves—in fact, not of 
buses but trams. Only here and there, asin Sir John Burnet’s 
Adelaide House, Messrs. Easton & Robertson’s pavilion in 
Paris, and Messrs. Westwood & Emberton’s premises in 
Red Lion Square, does the spirit of adventure look in at 
the door. 

The greater part of this exhibition consists of houses. 
Where do we stand ? 

Our house-designers have settled down to perfecting 
certain types in accordance with the requirements of the 
day. Expenditure is cut down on all sides, convenience is 
more and more closely studied, there is a call for sunlight in 
the house. All this means concentration on plan, on com- 
pactness and economy. Passages are cut down to the 
minimum, pomp is eliminated, heating is centralized, 
householders and architects are working together all over 
the country for the same ends. It is no matter for surprise 
if the result is a certain monotony, and there is no reason to 
be ashamed of the fact or try to hush it up. 

The later years of the last century were a period of ex- 
periment among past styles. No sooner was one style 
adopted than it was flung away and a fresh start made on 
another. Every man was a law to himself, and the result 
was chaos tempered by masterpieces. The masterpieces 
chiefly took the form of large town and country mansions, 
and small dwellings hardly came within the province of the 
architect, unless they were gate-lodges or other appurte- 
nances of the mansions aforesaid. They were left to builders, 
who dwelt content in little houses of extreme discomfort, 
ill-planned, ill-ventilated, ill-warmed, ill-equipped. Being 
without imagination or education to conceive anything 
better, and, moreover, being backed by public authorities 


and building owners of like passions with themselves, they 
covered the land with replicas of their own snail-shells. 
The blame is not upon them, but upon the community which 
allowed, and indeed expected, tasks of such complexity to 
be left in ignorant hands. The worms who were forced to 
occupy these snail-shells have turned at last. Economic 
pressure has turned the light on from two directions, partly 
because, people of education have been driven into smaller 
and smaller quarters, and they have insisted that such 
quarters shall at Jeast be decently equipped for occupancy, 
partly because, the supply of mansions to build having 
dwindled alarmingly, domestic architects have been forced 
to turn their attention to jobs which in palmier days were 
beneath their notice. Thus for some years past, and especi- 
ally since the war, a fair proportion of the national intelli- 
gence has been brought to bear on this subject, and the 
present exhibition is an interim report of progress. 

The monotony which we have observed arises from, and is 
a proof of, the combined effort of a number of architects 
working toward the same end. The danger of exhibitions, as 
painters know, is a tendency towards sensationalism, 
towards the production of work which tells on exhibition 
walls, regardless of its effect in its permanent surroundings. 
In the case of pictures this is of less moment, but in that of 
buildings it is a real danger, for in this country they are 
expected to last, say, ninety-nine years, and a century is all 
too short for the hand of time to dull the blatancy of a really 
blatant building. Most of these houses have an air of being 
designed to nestle into rather than stick out amongst their 
surroundings. The teachings of the town-planners have fallen 
on willing soil, and fashion, maybe, has helped to thesame end. 
The reticent design of the post-Waterloo period, which arose 
from economic conditions similar to our own, makes a strong 
appeal to the present generation, traces of which may be seen 
all over the exhibition. But much water has passed under the 
bridges in a hundred years, and there is little direct copying 
of the Regency manners. The effect of Morris’s teaching 
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PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By Falconer, Baker and Campbell. 
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HOUSE IN ARGYLLSHIRE. 


ARGYLLSHIRE : THE ENTRANCE FRONT, 
Designed by Oliver Hill, 
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and of the Arts and Crafts movement is clearly marked even 
among the younger architects, who are apt to consider that 
it has passed away. It is seen in the emphasis on texture 
and the distinctive use of materials. In 1825, white stucco 
walls and black slate roofs were almost universal, and an 
old architect, whose practice reached back beyond the 
middle of the nineteenth century, told me that one of his 
early clients remarked with surprise: “But I thought a 
gentleman’s house was always stucco’’; whereas in 1925 
one notes a great freedom in the choice of materials, especially 
local materials, and an easy skill in the handling of them. 
Roofs are of tiles, plain, pan, Italian, and other, slates, 
stone, or thatch; walls of nearly everything that has been 
used for walls since the days of Balbus and Caius. 

An interesting example of the fitting of design to situation 
is seen in Mr. Oliver Hill’s house in Argyllshire. From the 
large photographs one would judge this interesting design 
to be only too full of interest, with too many features, 
restless changes of plane, no broad surfaces for the eve to 
rest on, a want of homelike simplicity. But turn to the 
general view, and note how unobtrusively the building fits 
into the landscape. The scenery of Argyllshire, vast though 
its scale may be, is a mass of intricate detail, and the smooth 
serene modelling which harmonizes with the plains or the 
downs of southern England would seem harsh, bald and 
staring in the rugged setting of the Scottish mountains. 

The section of the exhibition which is given up to archi- 
tects’ preliminary sketches is at present in an experimental 
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SUMMIT HOUSE, RED LION SQUARE. 
Designed by P, F, Westwood and J. Emberton. 
VOL. LVIlII—v 


NEW CHURCH, AMPLEFORTH ABBEY, YORKS : 
THE WEST END. 


Designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


stage. It promises well, and may easily be made more 
interesting in future years, especially if architects are 
allowed more freedom in defining what preliminary sketches 
are. The invitation suggested that drawings to scale were 
not called for, but probably most architects work to scale 
from the very first, from experience of the waste of time in 
making designs which take no account of dimensions. 
Proportion and scale are the life-blood of design, and without 
dimensions they are unattainable. 

Mr. Corbett’s special exhibit, ““The Restoration of Solo- 
mon’s Temple and Citadel,”’ is a fascinating piece of imagina- 
tion and learning. To work to the specification of the Books 
of the Kings and Chronicles is a privilege which falls to the lot 
of few architects, and Mr. Corbett is to be congratulated on 
the enjoyment which his months of labour have evidently 
given him. It is an open question whether the realization 
of his dreams, in three dimensions and to the scale of I: 1, 
will prove as stimulating to the imagination as these superb 
sketches, especially when his courts are filled with troops 
of earnest sightseers in place of the hilarious junketings 
with which he has peopled the less hallowed regions of the 
Temple area. 

Of the models there is little to be said. They bear witness 
to the perennial fascination of the doll’s house; they are 
great fun to make and great fun to look at, but of all methods 
of illustrating architecture they are the hardest to make 
intelligent use of, and therefore the most misleading. They 
are always looked at from an impossible point of view unless 
guarded by elaborate devices like Mr. Curtis Green’s 
insurance office, but we all enjoy them, and like many other 
reprehensible tastes they will continue to be indulged. 

Ho M. PLETCHER. 


A. Master-Craftsman of Venice. 


AT DE TALL: 


HEN I visited Umberto Bellotto last summer 

in his Venetian home not far from the sea-front 

of Riva dei Schiavoni, the thought came into 

my mind which I have tried to express in the 
title of this note. It was like finding oneself suddenly 
transplanted into the “bottega”’ of some Renaissance master 
ef his craft, whether in colour, marble, bronze, or—as 
here—finely designed work in ceramics and beaten iron: an 
atmosphere of busy creative work, and, on every side, its 
results in beautiful decorative creations. ‘‘Ferro-battuto,” 
beaten iron-work used for internal or external decoration, is 
one of the older crafts which is being revived with success in 
modern Italy; and the work of the: Roman “artista del 
ferro,’ Isnaldo Petrassi, who is exhibiting in this year’s 
“Bienniale” at Rome, and in the Monza Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts, is to be noticed in this connection, but no 
other worker in this material—so splendidly severe in its 
beauty of line—whether in Italy or, indeed, in the world, can 
take the same place in fine craftsmanship as Umberto 
Bellotto. 

Self-taught to a great extent, though he had worked as a 
lad in his father’s smithy, he has won his own place—and 
held it—he has himself realized his dream of raising this 
craft of ‘‘ferro-battuto,” which in the material conditions of 
the past century had become vulgarized, neglected, to 
become again what it once had been, a direct expression of 
the artist’s consciousness. His art has now found recognition 
throughout the world, in Italy herself, in the palaces of 
Egypt, and the scarcely less palatial homes of rich Americans ; 
in 1910 he was placed in control of the special school of 
beaten-iron in the Paduan Technical School of Industries. 
When I was in Venice last summer he had just received 
the commission to re-arrange the supports for the electric 
lighting of the streets; and passing one evening beneath 
the Clock Tower into the narrow busy Merceria I saw 


his new achievement, just set in its place, a thing shapely, 
aerial, but strong as iron itself, and as completely in 
harmony with the traditions of Venice as Cesare Laurenti’s 
Fish-Market, facing the canal, with its line of medieval 
and Renaissance palaces. 

Bellotto loves to combine iron with coloured glass, the most 
fragile and the strongest of materials welded together into 
forms of astonishing beauty ; one of which I reproduce among 
my illustrations. Wonderfully adaptable, this treatment 
finds expression in vases, plates, screens of Veneto-Byzantine 
design; but elsewhere—in the “‘coppa di ferro,’”’ showing a 
galley with its oars, which appeared in the last Venice 
“ Biennial ’”’ ; in the archaic forms of the lamp in beaten-iron, 
in the fine doors in beaten-iron, often combined with the 
wood, of his own house and studio, the artist rings the 
changes on this stronger material. 

When I left the studio I went with the artist into the 
smithy below, where at half a dozen anvils the smiths were 
at work; and under my eyes a rose grew out of the molten 
metal at white-heat, the exquisite petals and delicate leaves 
formed for me by the master’s hand as I stood watching his 
work, and saw the metal, as plastic as clay, take living and 
lasting shape beneath his hand. 

A. SELWYN BRINTON. 
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A GRILLE BY UMBERTO BELLOTTO: 
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IRONWORK, COLOURED GLASS, AND CERAMICS. 
By Umberto Bellotto. 


The War Memorial Hospital 


For Carshalton, Beddington, and Wallington. 
F. G. Troup and Vincent Hooper, Associated Architects. 


THE ENTRANCE. 


The hospital is built on the top of the hill overlooking Carshalton and London. Practically the whole of 

the patients’ part faces the south, while the administrative portion and the operating-room are placed on 

the north. The hospital is built in the traditional manner, with r1-in, and 16-in. hollow walls, and timber 

and tile roof, except for the flat roofs over the wards, which are of reinforced concrete, covered with asphalt, 
and with false ceilings and ventilation spaces. 
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Modern Details. 


Martin of Tours, New York Cathedral. 
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THE SCREEN IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. MARTIN OF TOURS, NEW YORK CATHEDRAL. 
Designed by Cram and Ferguson. 
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95 HIGH HOLBORN. 


HE present section of these elevations begins at No. 153 

High Holborn, and proceeds east to No. Ioo, on the 

north side of the thoroughfare ; and from No. 185 to 

No, 242 0n the south. Starting, therefore, at No. 153, 

we come, after passing ten houses which do not call 
for any special notice, to Lyon Street, a by-way about which 
no one seems to have discovered any history, and which probably 
took its name from some tavern within it, unless, as is probable, 
a previous ground landlord was so named. Nor need the next 
block of buildings detain us, except that I may point out that 
a now wholly forgotten bookseller, Node, had his shop at No. 141, 
as Tallis indicates clearly enough. In earlier days when Blooms- 
bury Market, originally established in 1662, and reopened by the 
Duke of Bedford in 1730, was in existence (it was swept away in 
1847 when New Oxford Street was formed), Bloomsbury Court, 
between Nos. 136 and 135, was a direct way to it from the main 
street. Beyond this the houses have a more or less uniform 
appearance, although the shopfronts present some interesting 
features, especially that of No. 132, then the King’s Arms Tavern, 
kept by one Fosdrek; that of No. 130, Whight’s Biscuit shop ; 
and the curious entrance to No. 129, occupied then by Gee, a 
wine merchant; while Bazzoni’s wax-doll warehouse recalls a 
form of industry once not uncommon, but now seldom to be 
met with. 

The view of Southampton Street shows that thoroughfare 
as being then cut off from the north by what appears to be a 
barricade of palings, but is really the railings of Bloomsbury 
Square, one of the ‘‘quadrates” that date from Caroline times. 
In those days the splendid Southampton, afterwards Bedford, 
House occupied the north side of the square, and Colley Cibber 
in his “Apology,” tells us that he was born ‘“‘on November 6, 
1671, in Southampton Street, facing Southampton House.” 

In High Holborn, beyond this point, the houses are of higher, 
and in some cases of more modern, elevation, although several 
indicate a descent from an earlier period, notably No. 100, 
in Tallis’s day occupied as a livery stable, with, however, as we 
can see, a very interesting and effective fagade. But, in looking 
at this, we have passed King Street, which is now Southampton 
Row, where Bampfylde, the poet, once lived in destitution ; and 
where Dr. Dodd once kept a school, after the thoroughfare had 
become known by its present name. 

Yet I cannot but think that the most interesting of the 
by-streets on this north side of High Holborn is Kingsgate street, 


which was so named because of a gate that once existed at the 
end of it. This, with its continuation, King’s Road, known to us 
now as Theobald’s Road, because it led to the royal palace of 
that name, was the first stage, as it were, of James I’s progresses 
to his favourite country house, just as later it was to be of 
Charles II on his way to Newmarket. But Kingsgate Street has 
a more immortal memory (although the known gravity of topo- 
graphers has rather slurred the fact), for here lived Sarah Gamp ! 
Her room was over Poll Sweedlepipe’s, the barber’s shop, “next 
door but one to the celebrated mutton pie shop.’ The School of 
Arts and Crafts has had the audacity to obliterate this famous 
spot where Sairey took her glass when “‘so dispozed,”’ and had her 
tremendous quarrel with Betsy Prig. If one could only identify 
the residence of that equally famous lady and, above all, of 
Mrs. Harris ! 

Reversing Tallis’s views, and beginning at No. 242, opposite 
No. 100, we are at the point where the pavement now widens, 
and the little by-way leads by devious ways into “The Fields.” 
Farther west, between Nos. 234 (the numbers are curious here) 
and No. 231, is what was then called New, but is now Little, 
Turnstile, which, with Great Turnstile, took its name from the 
Turning Styles that once stood at the southern extremities of 
these passages in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Passing the large premises, known as Albion House, and 
occupied as Hewitt’s Warehouse, we come to Little Queen Street, 
where Lamb’s parents lived, and where the tragedy took place 
that coloured all his after-life. Another tragedy is connected 
with the little thoroughfare, for down it William, Lord Russell 
was led to execution in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 21 July 1683. 

Between Nos. 206 and 207 is Newton Street, and then a long 
row of houses of varying elevations, among which I would 
point out No. 199, with its pilastered front, and the Green 
Dragon Yard running beneath it, as well as No. 200, next door, 
because it was then occupied by one bearing the well-known 
name of Cubitt, ‘‘carpenter and builder.”” No. 188 has, too, a 
curious frontage, probably a relic of a much earlier day, and in 
Tallis’s time the shop of one Bowles, a stationer. By the way, 
the little iron gateway between Nos. 190 and IogI is num- 
bered 1904, and was then the entrance to the premises of a 
certain Fendon, who describes himself in an all-embracing way 
as a “smith in general.’ There is little, if anything, to-day 
remaining of the buildings shown by Tallis in this section, and 
a comparison of this elevation with existing structures will be 
productive of interesting reflections. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


HIGH HOLBORN. 


Exhibitions. 


THEINTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OFSCULPTORS, PAINTERS, 
AND GRAVERS.—It was good to see the International function- 
ing again; though this particular exhibition, of the series is not 
very red, it is red enough to give the average person sufficient 
difficulty in assimilating. 

To many of us a great number of the pictures are familiar, for 
we have seen them at the Luxembourg Museum and other places ; 
but for those who never visit the Continent and are out of touch 
with continental art, there is much shown here which they ought 
to see. 

Some of the works, which look quite modern in Burlington 
House, were painted between twenty and thirty years ago; for 
instance, that charming little head of a girl reading, by Renoir, 
and Monet’s landscape, “Les Régates a Argenteuil.’’ On the 
other hand some of the French work has dated very much : the 
paintings of Aman Jean, Besnard, and Blanche, look very old- 
fashioned. Degas seems to have become almost an Old Master. 

The exhibits from Hungary (the places occupied by works from 
various countries were not very well defined, and it was rather 
annoying to find that sometimes they were not even numbered) 
were interesting and new to us. 

The paintings by Mr. Perlmutter Izak were very individual : 
his little picture “Town of Beszterczebanya,”’ dashingly 
painted in a very light key, and his “Two Ages,” are full of light 
and colour; this may also be said of his still-life group. 

Mr. Rudnay Gyula’s “‘ Peasant Carts,” in its dramatic central- 
izing of the light, shows his power to hold within the frame the 
elements he has selected for picture-making. 

The large selection which is shown of the works of Mr. A. 
Jacovleff gives a good idea of the very extensive scope of his 
talents. He has a fine feeling for form, and the searching way in 
which he pursues the outlines of the subjects he draws is 
masterly in its sureness. He, wisely enough, takes liberties with 
the size of things, sometimes making heads about twice the size 
we are accustomed to think them. In this way he is able to dwell 
in a large manner upon points of character which might otherwise 
escape notice. Mr. Epstein does something of the same thing in 
his modelling. Mr. Jacovleff’s studies of Chinese boys are full of 
character, and his oil painting “ Nude ”’ is carried out relentlessly 
to a definite conclusion. We are glad to have become acquainted 
with this artist’s work. 

The nude (“Girl Resting’) by Mr. Oldtich Koniéek is a very 
sound piece of painting : solidly constructed, with an appreciation 
of the medium of oil-paint, it is, in a way, like Manet’s painting of 
a similar subject in the Louvre. 

Among the Dutch painters, Mr. Jan Sluyters, with his 
“Amsterdam by Moonlight,” is outstanding. The impression of 
glaring lights, vulgar sky-signs and tawdry cinemas, which are 
now a feature of most towns, is, in this picture, most vividly 
depicted. 

It was interesting to see the work of Mr. Ferdinand Hodler, of 
whom we have heard so much from time to time, but whose work 
we have had but little opportunity of seeing. He is very objective 
in his outlook; his works are almost poster-like in their appeal. 
The large “ Le Guerrier Blessé,”’ symbolical of war and its horrors, 
depicts a very large figure, denoting brutal physical strength: a 
sort of senseless physical energy, with no argument but the sword. 
The large portrait of a woman sitting down is almost sculpturesque 
in its rounded construction and definitely observed contours. The 
portrait of Mr. Gunzburger is extremely realistic in treatment. 

Among the German painters, Erich Heckel (who, according to 
the catalogue, is one of the leaders of the expressionistic school), 
whose “Canal in Berlin ’’ reminds one of Vlaminck, is perhaps the 
most interesting. 

Marcel Jefferys, who spent some years in England, and is a 
Belgian, sends a charming little flower-piece, very pure in colour, 
and carefully arranged. 

Among the modern Frenchmen the work of Mr. Alexandre 
Blanchat and Mr. Paul Mathieu are interesting; the latter’s 
landscape is clean in colour and firmly executed, and looks some- 
thing like a modified van Gogh. _ 

The Italian painter, Mr. Giovanni Giacometti, has sent a 


somewhat fiery portrait of himself; and Mr. Alfred Henri 
Pellegrini exhibits some thoughtful work. 

Nothing special can be said about the British exhibitors ; they 
are the same painters whose works can be seen any time in 
London exhibitions. The placing of works by British artists 
alongside those of foreign, enabled us to readily compare their 
aims. Generally speaking, the British artist still believes strongly 
that representation is the chief use of art ; and sometimes his only 
aim seems to be to show how cleverly he can handle paint to this 
end ; whereas in the work of a great many artists from abroad we 
are conscious of an artistic aim quite apart from representation or 
mere concern over surface quality. 

This is one of the most interesting exhibitions which have taken 
place in London for a long time. One or two suggestions can be 
made with a view to future improvement : that the works might 
have been more coherently hung; that schools whose aims are 
sympathetic to each other should have been put together, and 
that an index of the artists’ names should have been provided in 
the catalogue. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY SALON.—This exhibition, too, is 
more or less international in character. A certain amount of 
French work can be seen here : of these I liked the work of Mr. 
Maurice Asselin and Mr. Paul Signac best. These two artists show 
vital drawings decorated with colour: drawings which retain all 
the freshness and vitality of first impressions. 

Messrs. Henri Lebasque, Henri Martin, Maurice Denis, and 
Vlaminck, are among the other French exhibitors. 

Mr. William Nicholson is now much more concerned with colour 
than he used to be, though he still matches his tones scrupulously. 

The small paintings by the late Mr. J. D. Innes remind one 
how very strongly his method of painting has influenced the 
formation of the style of certain Chelsea artists. 

A little work by Mr. M. K. Rowles of bathing tents and figures 
on a beach, has quite a Condor-like charm. 

Among the sculpture is work by Mr. Eric Gill, in which we are 
inclined to think the primitive stunt has been carried rather too 
far; besides being out of keeping in so highly sophisticated 
productions. 

Mr. Maurice Lambert is a sculptor of considerable promise ; his 
heads are rather lumpy and lacking in any keen sense of character, 
but his “Acrobats” is quite an achievement in its balanced 
composition. 

Mr. Powys Evans’s drawings of various men of letters were 
amongst the most interesting things in the black and white 
section. 


THE REDFERN GALLERY.—A small exhibition of drawings 
shown at this gallery was of unusual interest. 

Various drawings of animals by Mr. G. S. Brien were spon- 
taneous in treatment. The two of lions (44, 45) were among his 
best. Sometimes this artist’s line is a little too facile : he should 
beware of becoming too automatic in his method. 

Some drawings were also shown by Mr. Pavel Tchelitchew, very 
simple and unpretentious in style, but giving the essence of a 
scene in a very complete way. These drawings are done under 
the stimulus of direct observation, and I am glad to point them 
out as examples of the method often advocated in these 
columns, as distinct from mere mechanical perfection so prevalent 
at the present time, and which I have often had occasion to 
deplore. 

The works of Mr. Bissill I did not care forso much. Some of his 
ballet drawings are not bad in their way, though some of them are 
far too Russian balletish, which one appreciates in those to whom 
it is native, but anglicized is very boring : I had hoped this vogue 
was over. This artist’s water-colour landscapes are breezy but 
rather uncontrolled. Somehow he does not seem to have the 
knowledge for the freedom he has allowed himself; this freedom 
does not seem to have been earned, nor is it of the kind found in 
primitive art. Mr. Bissill must go farther if he is to be con- 
vincing ; at present his work appeared to me to be superficial. 

RAyMOND MCINTYRE. 


Recent 


The History of Sailing Ships. 


Sailing Ships at a Glance: A Pictorial Record of the Evolution of the 
Sailing Ship from the Earliest Times until To-day. By E. W. Hogss, 
A.I.N.A. With an Introduction by L. G. CARR LauGcuton. London: 
The Architectural Press. Price 6s. net. 


Mr. Edward W. Hobbs’s book, “Sailing Ships at a Glance,” is a 
reminder of the constant interest which building in wood has for 
the Nordic peoples. It does not matter whether it is ships, houses, 
or sheds; wood is a material which we understand. Pirates and 
vikings, we have never become really civilized in the sense of 
being citizens or town-dwellers. We do not like towns. The 
Mediterranean men amongst us survive in the slums, but the long- 
headed, fair-haired, blue-eyed Nords, sail away and are lost. 

The veriest cockney. clerk, transported to the most awful 
seaside resort, will be quite happy if it includes a quayside with 
a few fishing luggers and coasting brigs. He may not know his 
ropes, but the sight of a boat, the smell of tar, will be like a pill 
administered to his soul. Tremendous things happen to him, and 
the memories of ledgers and his own everyday life are emeticized ; 
our clerk’s eyes look across 
the horizon, and he sees 
nothing of the villas; some 
ebb carries him back to 
a past he has forgotten that 
he ever knew, and he is 
the associate of Eric Blood- 
axe, Harold War-Tooth, 
Wolf the Unwashed, and 
Thorkill the Skull-splitter ! 
A proper stock ; ancestors of 
the Nelsons and Nansens. 

We can read of their 
doings in the “Story of 
Burnt Njal’; the saga of 
the Nords who colonized 
Iceland and went viking. 
It was their genius which 
produced the ship which 
we here reproduce from 
Mr. Hobbs’s book. This was 
a triumph of shipbuilding ; 
as Mr. Hobbs says: “They 
understood the art of fash- 
ioning the under-water body 
to obtain the minimum re- 
sistance to its passage 
through the water.”’ It was 
the clipper of the day. 

So many of our triumphs 
have been gained in associ- 
ation with the ship. Take 
another drawing of Mr. 
Hobbs’s (p. 250) of the 
Elizabethan boat, pitching 
and tossing its way round NERS eas 
the world, with the men in ASS 
it who were to meet the 
Spanish Armada and beat 
it; or the Tea Clipper 
(p. 250), which represented 
the culmination of the art of 
_ the sailing ship. 

It is well worth while 
to go to Falmouth, if only 
feesee ‘the “Cutty Sark.” 
Re-rigged as a ship, she lies 
in the harbour there, as a 
constant reminder of the 
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A NORSE LONG SHIP OR SNEKKAYJA. 
Circa A.D. 800. 


From “ Sailing Ships at a Glance.” 


Books. 


genius of our people, and how they can arrive at beauty, if 
they work on lines which are proper and natural to them. 

This is the effect which Mr. Hobbs’s book has had on me. 
It has made me think of building ships and houses in wood. 
Tacitus, who knew the Nords, wrote of them in the first 
century A.D.: “They do not make use of stone cut from 
the quarry or of tiles; for every kind of building they make 
use of unshapely wood, which falls short of beauty or 
attractiveness.’ That was the Mediterranean view, and one we 
shall hardly agree with, when we think of what the Northern 
peoples did in the way of timber-framed houses, barns, wagons, 
and ships, and how intimately these crafts were related. The 
old familiar churches of Norway were built round circular posts 
like the masts of a ship; the barns and the houses were ribbed like 
boats, the wagons were land galleons. 

It was what Sir Thomas Jackson called the architecture or 
building of freedom and common sense, while that of the Re- 
naissance was that of authority and dogma. The latter we 
have never really understood in the past, or, judging by the 
rebuilding of Regent Street, even at this present. 

Mr. Hobbs has given 
some interesting details of 
inboard construction, and 
he might, I think, consider 
the desirability of adding 
more in future editions. 
hikes hes esmally boy ein 
Mr. Wells’s “Joan and 
Peter,’ we all like the 
“insides”’ of ships. 

Ship construction is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. I 
watched a fair-sized fishing 
lugger being built this 
summer. First the _ keel 
was laid down and the stem 
and stern posts cunningly 
“joyned * eto vit -On the 
keel were placed, at regular 
intervals, the templates of 
the boat’s cross sections. 
To these were screwed some 
few of the planks. The ribs 
were next securely fixed to 
the keel and these planks. 
The molds or templates were 
then taken out, and the 
planking completed. It was 
all done in the most matter 
of fact, simple, and jolly 
way; the way one feels 
that masterpieces are pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Hobbs’s book will, I 
feel, interest architects. 
It will make them think of 
ships, and perhaps of shoes, 
and sealing-wax, and many 
cther things, which is just 
as good as saying that it isa 
good book. Incidentally it 
may lead to an improve- 
ment in the design of 
ships when used as weathe1 
vanes. 

There are some in this 
metropolis which do us little 
credit. 

C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
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WESTWARD HO! 
The class ci ship used by Drake and the other 
Elizabethan Explorers. 
From “ Sailing Ships at a Glance.” 


Circa 1587. 


The Confessions of a Capitalist. 


The Confessions of a Capitalist. By Str E. J. P. Brewnn, Bart. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. Price 18s. 

Those of our Socialistic economists who have been able to 
spare enough time from their fulminations against the capitalist 
system to acquire some slight knowledge of French proverbs will 
point the finger of scorn at Sir Ernest Benn, and exclaim with one 
voice, “Qui s’excuse s’accuse”; for his book is avowedly the 
capitalists’ “ Apologia pro vita sua.’’ The most casual reading of 
the book will, however, convince them that it is not the prick- 
ings of a guilty or too sensitive conscience that have driven Sir 
Ernest to print, but rather a genuine interest in the economic 
problems of the day and an overwhelming conviction of the 
value and of the indispensability of private enterprise in 
business. 

Sir Ernest does not set out to create any revolutions in the 
world of economic thought; he is one of those writers “whose 
object is the study and defence and extension of the existing 
order of things, who are impressed with the wonderful strides that 
have already been made in the difficult work of civilization, and 
who believe that in the experience of the past are to be found the 
fact and the wisdom upon which the progress of the future may 
be assured.” A practical consideration of practical problems is 
thus the keynote of the book; and Sir Ernest proceeds to show, 
with copious illustrations from his own personal career and 
experience, that upon his initiative and enterprise depends the 
well-being of the large number of those who are directly or 
indirectly employed by him, while their prosperity and money- 
making capacity vary in direct ratio with his own. So far from 
being the oppressor of his employees, he is the only possible 
source from which their prosperity can spring. 


ARGHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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Showing studding sails set at the side of the fore- and 
main-topsails and topgallant sails. 


From ‘ Sailing Ships at a Glance.” 


The book is interesting not because it propounds any startlingly 
new ideas, but because it is an admirably lucid exposition of the 
value of the author and of “‘his class’? in present economic 
conditions, and because it effectively clears away the mass of 
opprobrious stigmas which the business man of recent years has 
almost without protest allowed to be attached to the very name 
of capitalist, and in the truth of which he has by implication 
almost appeared to acquiesce. 

When Sir Ernest allows himself to drift away from the direct 
line of his argument into a romantic description of the epic of the 
“Hardware Trade Journal,” or into a disquisition on business 
methods, he requires no forgiveness, for he is always interesting ; 
and even when he allows himself the luxury of an ingenious 
mathematical error, he is still to be forgiven, because the value of 
private enterprise has already been abundantly shown and in the 
light of his clear-cut reasoning need not screen itself behind false 
logic or false figures. 

There is only one point on which we really wish to pick a 
quarrel with Sir Ernest, and that is a passage in his preface in 
which he says that “the book is in bad taste, dealing as it does 
with matters which by common consent are not usually written 
or talked about.” If this is bad taste according to present-day 
standards, then we think that Sir Ernest is playing the part of a 
reformer in educating taste to a higher standard. For to lay bare 
as he does the intimacies of his business experiences, and to 
describe in detail large portions of his business history and 
struggles, seems to us to show courage of a very high order; 
and if other men in similar positions in other branches of com- 
merce were to show the same sort of candour, we think that 
much might be done in clearing away the obscurities in the 
so-called struggle between Labour and Capital, and in smoothing 
the way to a better understanding of the issues involved. 


THE MANOIR D’ANGO. 
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Plate I. December 1925. 
THE COLOMBIER. 


A remarkable example of French craftsmanship in brick, flint, and stone. The Colombier was 
built to hold two thousand birds. 
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TWO WAYS IN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Plate III. December 1925. 
ABBOT BROW, ALDERLEY EDGE, CHESHIRE. 
J. Hubert Worthington, Architect. 


The Garden Front and Terrace. 


Plate IV. 
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The Church is so placed that the East End, as a matter of fact, faces west. There is no East window and no direct light facing 

the congregation, but strong side-lighting on the altar and ministers; for the deaf and dumb can be appealed to only through their 

eyes which are specially sensitive so that the whole of the lighting and colour scheme has to be arranged to throw up in relief the 

actions of the minister. The outside staircase acts as a fire-escape from the church, and is so designed that it can be used as a 
pulpit for open-air meetings. 


December 1925. 
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Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 
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Marble Experts, 
64 Kennington Oval, London, 5.E. 11. 


THE “ARCHITECTURAL 


Books of the Month. 


DISCURSIONS ON TRAVEL, ART, AND LIFE. By OsBert SITWELL. 
With Twenty-one illustrations. London: Grant Richards, Ltd. 
Price 15s. net. : 

DESIGN IN MODERN LIFE AND INDUSTRY. Being the Year Book 
of the Design and Industries Association, 1924-25. With an Introduc- 
tion by Joun Gioac. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 15s. net. 


STENCILLING FOR CRAFTSMEN. By W.G. SuTHERLAND. London: . 


The Journal of Decorative Art. Price Ios. net. 

CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND FAMOUS CHURCHES SERIES. 
Edited by Gorpon Home. Volumes on Gloucester and Tewkesbury, 
Exeter and Truro, and Wells, Glastonbury, and Cleve, by EDWARD 
Foorp. Volume on Chester, Manchester, and Liverpool, by BEATRICE 
Home. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net each 
volume. ; 

THROUGH THE CHILTERNS TO THE FENS. By Gorpon Home. 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE WAY TOSKETCH. By VERNON BLAKE. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: DEPARTMENT OF WOOD- 
WORK—THE PANELLED ROOMS, III. The Boudoir of Madame 
de Sérilly. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

HOUSE AND GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES. Edited by 
RICHARDSON WriGHt. New York: The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 

PROVINCIAL HOUSES IN SPAIN. By ArtHuR Byne and MitpRED 
STAPLEY. New York: William Helburn, Inc. 

A MONOGRAPH OF THE WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT HOUSE. 
RicHarD Morris Hunt, Architect. Edited by EuGENE CLUTE. 
New York : John Vredenburgh Van Pelt. 

LA COMPOSIZIONE ARCHITETTONICA. 
Padova, La Litotipo Universitaria. 


By 
Price lire 18. 


DANIELE DONGHI. 


Rumanian Art. 
A Paris Exhibition. 


The recent exhibition of Rumanian Art in the Salle du Jeu de 
Paume, says “The Times,” left a dominant impression in the 
_ mind of a strong tradition kept lively by a spontaneity and youth 
that greater nations have long lost sight of. All its early mani- 
festations are bound up inseparably with the monasteries and 
churches that abound in Wallachia and Moldavia, lifting their 
floral white towers above the primitive and luxuriant countryside. 


REVIEW. 


From the Wallachian church of Curtea de Argés, one of the 
purest examples of. the Greek cross formation with the four 
pillars, of the Comnene and Palzologus epoch, we find a group of 
sixteenth-century frescoes of considerable charm, without any 
startling artistic merit; portraits of the church’s founder, Prince 
Neagoe Bassarab and his wife, likenesses of Saint Michael, Saint 
Agape, Saint Philarete, and other luminaries of the Orthodox 
Church. The ikons, on the other hand, with their greater com- 
plexity of design, united to their archaic appeal, seem to approach 
more nearly to the natural expression of the nation’s genius. 

A love of fine traceries and flowing patterns, in whatever 
medium, shines out constantly, whether in the great gilded screen 
from the Monastery of Arnota (1706) with its infinite wealth of 
filigree work, the flabella or liturgical fan (late fifteenth century), 
where the folded wings of the Spirit are repeated with a naive 
delight, in the carved gates from the Monastery of Znagov, and 
most of all, in the tomb coverings. That of Princess Marie de 
Mangoup (late fifteenth century), the wife of Stephen the Great, 
herself a Paleologus, had all the soft attraction of a faded tapestry, 
together with a strong pathos in the closed eyes and bleeding 
hards and face. After it, that of Prince Movila (seventeenth 
century) stood out in a more than ever confident and ample 
beauty; the capacious mantle of brocade, the high bonnet, the 
tough black beard all building up a feudal character, half-refined 
half maintaining a tradition of easy brutality. 

The peasant carpets had the same lyrical simplicity, as if the 
running design were the instinctive mode of expression, even in 
the lowest cottages; those of Oltenia, in particular, had an 
unusual richness of colour and form. The Rumanian painting of 
to-day is not of a widespread originalitv. The excellent painter, 
Iser, was represented by a few early drawings which indicated 
already the direction his talent had taken ; his drawings of peasant 
gitls showed him as one of his country’s most faithful interpreters. 
Steriadi’s Jewish heads were well and directly seen. Among the 
painters of yesterday, Grigoresco had a vigorous portrait of a Jew, 
holding a goose, the very Ghetto itself; Andresco, who seems to 
have known Courbet’s influence, showed some meritorious land- 
scapes. Luchiau’s self-portrait was arresting ; the washing girls of 
Maniu were a fine composition. 
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Working installations can be seen at our London Showrooms 
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Bay 18, Avenues 4 & 5 
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AND TRANSPORT 


We shall welcome a visit 


from you or your clients 
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London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: “Idealrad, London.” 
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The element of pride in doing work well and truly—the 
personal touch-—can put character into the 
making of anything. 


It is the element which brings the ‘* something ” 


—is it soul or individuality ?—into building. 


Some men take pride in being able to “feel” 
their work, as well as in being able to do it. 
This gift is possibly the result of a practical and 
thorough training, whereby certain traditions of 
craftsmanship become the mainspring of action 


and work. 


Architects know such Contractors. ‘To know is 


to choose wisely. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., 5.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

S1r,—The recent exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries of sketches 
by Mr. Raffles Davison brought a host of visitors who marked their 
appreciation of the practical value of his handiwork by pur- 
chasing all the drawings and many of the sketches. 

We are not surprised at the interest thus displayed, for Mr. 
Raffles Davison possesses an instinctive sense of beauty, and has, 
by his acute observation, preserved for us an accurate record 
of British craftsmanship ancient and modern. 

Though most of his drawings and sketches may have been 
published, they have never been brought together as one collec- 
tion, and it seems to the subscribers of this letter that a permanent 
record of this kind would be of great value and interest. Such a 
publication would, in addition to its inherent merit and beauty, 
help to explain to posterity the outlook which inspired and 
governed the work of the architects of past generations. 

In order to ascertain the support likely to be accorded to this 
project, we should be glad to have the names of proposed sub- 
scribers. Yours faithfully, 

S. D. ADSHEAD, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, EDWIN 
Cooper, E. Guy DAWBER, HENRY M. FLETCHER, 
J. ALFRED GOTCH, ARTHUR KEEN, JOHN KEPPIE, 
Epwin Lutyens, C. H. REILLy, A. E. RicHarp- 
son, ASTON WEBB, MAuRICE E. WEBB, HERBERT 
WIGGLESWORTH. 

[NoTE.—We shall be glad to forward to those concerned the 
names of any of our readers who wish to subscribe to the proposed 
volume.—ED. | 


A New School of Architecture. 


At the last Council Meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects the Department of Architecture, Surveying, and 
Building at the Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, 
London, was officially appointed as a “recognized” school of 
architecture. 

Arising out of the recognition, the R.I.B.A. invited the School 
to hold an exhibition of the work of the department at the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, from June 15 to 20 last, the craft work 
remaining on exhibition until June 22. 


The Hudson Memorial. 


Amid the chatter the most important person has been forgotten. 
We mean Mr. Pearson, the architect, to whom the whole concep- 
tion is due. When the dust of controversy has settled we shall no 
doubt recover our sense of proportion, and think of the memorial 
as a quiet lawn with long, low lines of pond and bird-bath, and 
clever management of two plane trees, the whole backed by a 
stone wall that is almost an altar whereon are two well-cut dates 
and in the middle some carving, not uninteresting in its 
conception, by a Mr. Epstein. 


The British School at Rome. 


The annual exhibition of the work of the students at the 
British School in Rome was held in May last. 

In the Architectural_Faculty Mr. Welsh (third year) showed a 
plan of the Bosco Parasio on the Janiculum, and a reconstruction 
of the river stairs at the Ripetta. Both these designs are the work 
of the architect who erected the flight of steps in the Piazza di 
Spagna, and are of the greatest interest to all students of town 
and garden planning. Their presence in this exhibition was a 
welcome sign that the last prejudices against the Barocco period 
in Italian art are vanishing, and that the Roman architects of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are receiving the attention 
which is due to them from our town builders of the future, 

Mr. Williams (third year) exhibited the results of an archeo- 
logical examination he had made of the baths of Agrippa, which 
showed some important variations from the plans hitherto 
accepted as correct. 

This exhibition was the last to be held under the directorship 
of Dr. Ashby and Mrs. Arthur Strong. 


The Manchester Art Gallery. 


The winner of the competition for a design for the new Man- 
chester Art Gallery and Museum is Mr. Ernest Berry Webber, 
A.R.I.B.A., a London architect, who is twenty-nine years of age. 
Over 100 designs were submitted, and four prizes were awarded. 
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The first-class Lounge on board the S.S. TUSCANIA decorated 
by WARING & GILLOW LTD. to the drawings and 
details supplied by the architect MR. CHARLES 
HOLDEN E.R LB eAs 


plete House of Waring & Gillow has been faith- 
fully served for more than two centuries by 

craftsmen who are artists in their work — men 

constantly associated with the beautiful. 


In the work executed by them to the drawings 
and details of the architect there is always a fine 
attention to detail, and a careful adherence to plan 
worthy of the highest tradition of the house. 
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164-180, OXFORD ST:, LONDON W1. 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL AND LANCASTER. 
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Saltwood Castle, near Hythe. 
A Memorable Episode. 


Saltwood Castle, near Hythe, is in the market, with 73 acres. 
In December, 1170, when Saltwood Castle was held by the De 
Broc family, it was the place of assembly of the four knights who 
rode to Canterbury to kill Thomas a Becket. The castle then 
existing was one that had been rebuilt in 1154 by Henry de 
Essex, Baron of Raleigh. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century Archbishop Courte- 
nay again rebuilt Saltwood, using some of the foundations which 
were still to be seen, and adding two towers, early examples of 
the Perpendicular style, and noteworthy as one of the most 
perfect old gatehouses in existence. Saltwood is said to have 
suffered severely by earthquakes in 1580, 1692, and 1755. 

The history of the castle goes back to Roman and Saxon times, 
and just before the Norman Conquest it had been made over to 
Christ Church, Canterbury. Cranmer exchanged the castle, with 
Henry VIII, for other land. Queen Elizabeth stayed there, and 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I, drew an annual dowry from 
the estate. Tor some time Saltwood was the official residence of 
the Lords Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

In 1791, when only the gatehouse remained intact, Mr. William 
Deedes bought the estate, and in 1884 one of his descendants 
restored the gatehouse and had additions made. That work was 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. Frederick Beeston, 
F.R.I.B.A. A well-restored and well-equipped country residence 
has now been formed out of a fourteenth-century gatehouse on 
the Kent coast. 


Hampton Court Bridge. 


Proposed New Structure Adjoining, 


The Middlesex County Council have approved proposals for a 
new Thames bridge at Hampton Court on a site adjoining the 
existing structure, and referred the matter to the Joint Committee 
as to Hampton Court and Kingston Bridges in order that 
negotiations may proceed. 


The county engineers of Middlesex and Surrey in a report on 
the subject point out that one of the approaches to the present 
bridge, which was built about 1865, is a connecting link between ~ 
populous districts north and south of the Thames, and that 
therefore if and when further development takes place and the 
Chertsey arterial road is constructed the necessity for improve- 
ment would become more pressing. They are of opinion that it is 
not practicable to strengthen the present bridge to carry the 
standard loads specified by the Ministry of Transport, and that 
in order to do so the bridge would have to be entirely 
reconstructed from its foundations. 

The engineers suggest that in order to harmonize with Hampton 
Court Palace the elevation of the proposed new bridge should be 
in Portland stone, or possibly a combination of Portland stone 
and brickwork of a suitable character. They add that the Surrey 
County Council has approved of the suggested new road on the 
south of the Thames to the main Portsmouth road, subject to the 
approval of and the receipt of a grant from the Ministry of 
Transport. 

The cost of the new bridge, exclusive of road works and 
compensation to property owners, is estimated at £150,000; the 
approach road on the Surrey side (including compensation for 
land and buildings) at £275,000; and the approach on the 
Middlesex side at £12,000, a total of £437,000. In addition, the 
cost of demolishing the old bridge, including making good 
the two approaches, is put at possibly £4,000, The figures 
summarized are : 


Middlesex. Surrey. 
Bridge : ar £75,000 £75,000 
Approaches .. S ae 12,000 275,000 
Demolition of old structure. . 2,000 2,000 
£89,000 £352,000 


In their report the Highways Committee referred to an informal 
conference held recently between representatives of the two 
county councils, when the joint report of the engineers was 
discussed, and recommended that the scheme as outlined in that 
report should go forward. 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade WCark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &ic. 


“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
‘““DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry, War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc, 
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Mi exowes are content 


to lose a Window 
contract on price, when that 
price does not permit the 
attainment of Mellowes’ 
ideals of quality. 


The thought and painstaking 
skill that go into every 
Mellowes product may mean 
a little extra in first cost; 
they amply prove themselves, 
and justify themselves, in use. 


Clients who think in terms 
of service are satisfied to 
pay the price of Mellowes 
Metal Windows. 


Mellowes Metal Windows in 
Co-operative Building, Coventry. 


Mellowes & Co. Ltd., of Sheffield, 
will gladly send, at your request, 
any or all of their Catalogues, 
or (if you wish) the name of 
their representative in your district. 


METAL WINDOWS 
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British Architects. 


Institute Council Election Results. 


Business meetings of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
were held on June 8th last at its headquarters, 9 Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, for amendment of by-laws, election of officers, 
etc. Mr. J. A. Gotch, the President, was in the chair. 

At a special meeting it was decided to amend by-law 20d to 
provide that in the event of the representative nominated by any 
society being absent from the United Kingdom, the society in 
question shall be entitled to nominate a member of the Council of 
the Institute practising in the United Kingdom to represent it 
upon the Council during the absence of the representative first 
nominated, and to amend another paragraph of the by-law so as 
to provide that the chairmen of the four standing committees 
should be members of the Council. 

The report of the scrutineers on the results of the annual 
elections for Council and Standing Committees was presented, 
showing the following elections : 

President : Mr. Edward Guy Dawber (unopposed). 

Past-Presidents : Sir Reginald Blomfield and Mr. John Alfred 
Gotch (unopposed). 

Vice-Presidents ; Mr. Arthur Keen, Major Harry Barnes, Sir 
Banister Fletcher and Mr. Thomas Ridley Milburn. 

Hon. Secretary : Mr. Edwin Stanley Hall (unopposed). 

Members of Council: Fellows: Sir John James Burnet, Mr. 
Herbert Tudor Buckland, Sir E. L. Lutyens, Professor C. H. 
Reilly, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, and Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 

Associate Members of Council: Mr. P. W. Hubbard, Mr. G. L. 
Elkington, Major T. C. Howitt, Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart de 
Lafontaine and Mr. M. D. Robertson. 

Licentiate Members of Council: Mr. J. E. Yerbury, Mr. J. C. 


- Stuart Soutar, Lieut.-Col. N. Huxley Waller, Lieut.-Col. P. A. 


Hopkins, Mr. A. S. Reeves and Mr. J. J. Morrison. 
Representatives on the Council of allied societies in the United 
Kingdom were appointed as follows : 
Northern England: Mr. A. J. Hope (Manchester), Mr. E. B. 
Kirby (Liverpool), Mr. E. Morley (Leeds and West Yorkshire), 


Mr. H. L. Paterson (Sheffield), and Mr. G. Reavell (Northern 
A.A.). Midlands: Mr. A. T. Butler (Birmingham), Mr. E. R. E. 
Sutton (Nottingham), and Mr. J. S. Harrison (Leicester). 
Southern England : Mr. G. C. Lawrence (Wessex) and Mr. H. S. 
Rogers (Berks, Bucks, and Oxon). Scotland: Mr. John Keppie, 
Mr. J. A. Paterson, and Mr. C. J. Soutar. South Wales: Mr. 
C. F. Ward. Representing the Architectural Association (Lon- 
don) : Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. Representing the Association 
of Architects, Surveyors, and Technical Assistants : Mr. Charles 
McLachlan. As chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Education : Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 

Other members of the Council are to be nominated by the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland and by allied societies in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. ; 


Institution of Structural Engineers. 


Session 1925-26. 


The recent ballot for the election of officers and Council of the 
Institution of Structural Engineers for the session 1925-26, gives 
the new constitution of the Council as follows : 

President : Sir Charles T. Ruthen. 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. H. J. Deane, Dr. Oscar Faber, Mr. J. 
Mitchell Moncrieff, and Mr. R. H. H. Stanger. 

Past-Presidents : (ex-officio members)—Major James Petrie and 
Mr. E. Fiander Etchells. 

Hon. Secretary : Mr. H. Kempton Dyson. 

Hon. Editor of Publications : Mr. Ewart S. Andrews. 

Hon. Librarian: Mr. R. W. Vawdrey. 

Hon. Curator: Mr. A. C. Davis. 

Members of Council (retiring 1928) : Mr. S. Bylander, Professor 
F. C. Lea, Mr. E. C. P. Monson, and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
Retiring 1927: Mr. W. A. Green and Mr. G. B. R. Pimm; two 
vacancies for co-option. Letiring 1926: Professor Henry 
Adams, Mr. H. John Collins, Mr. Adam Hunter, Mr. J..O’Hanlon 
Hughes, Mr. J. T. Saunders, and Mr. Thomas Wallis. 

The chairman of each of the four branches is also an ex-officio 
member of the Council. 


chitect: A. N. Prentice, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
Works and Factories :— 


MILFORD WORKS, 

INGATE PLACE, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 

BATTERSEA, S.W. 8. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


AMPTONS 


TO THE DESIGNS AND 
of ARCHITECTS 


Hamptons are constantly carrying out the 


PANELLING, INTERIOR WOODWORK, DECORATION, 
and COMPLETE FURNISHING OF HOTELS, RESTAU- 
RANTS, CLUBS, THEATRES, BANKS, INSTITUTIONS, 
SHIPS, and PUBLIC BUILDINGS . of every description: 


Hamptons are always pleased to prepare competitive Estimates 
for every description of Structural Alterations, Sanitary and 
Electrical Work, Interior or Exterior Decoration, Panelling, and 
Furnishing. throughout, also 


COLOUR SCHEMES, 


together with an Exact Estimate for the Complete Furnishing 
of any interior to the Architects’ designs and instructions. 


The interior tlustrated herewith is one of the 


SPECIAL STATE ROOMS OF THE S.S..“ ORAM 
which were carried out by Hamptons in their new Foinery and 
Cabinet Works, Ingate Place, Battersea Park, for the Orient 
Line, under direction of the Architect, A. N. PRENTICE, 
USO: te alunos 


For many other typical examples of Interior work recently carried 
out by Hamptons see their Book T.1, sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone: GERRARD 30. 
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Some regular features— 
and a new one 


N experience in the manufacture of Vulcanised India Rubber Wires, 
dating back to the time when they were first made, is behind every 
length sent out from our factories. 


In addition to their indisputable superiority, there are two 
features which we should like to bring to your notice. 


The special nature of the exterior compound enables the wires to be 
easily drawn into conduit. This is appreciated by Electrical Contractors. 


Our recently- introduced method of packing on Cardboard Reels, 
instead of in Cardboard Cartons — also originally introduced by 
us in place of untidy and time-wasting Hessian Wrapping, and since 
adopted by most of the leading Cable Makers — further commends 


HENLEY 
VIR. Wires 


Whilst this new method has all 
the advantages of the Cardboard 
Cartons it has none of the dis- 
advantages. Your Contractor 
will appreciate this also. 


If you think our long experience 
and up-to-date methods are likely 
to be of use to you we shall be 
glad to place them at your dis- 
posal. Price Lists of V.I.R. Wires 
will be sent to you with pleasure. 


Showing wires being drawn into 
steel tubing direct from the Carc- 
board Reel packages. 
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Manufacturers of Electric Cables since the beginning of Electrical Transmission. 
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Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
Acquisition of an Old Spanish Altar-Piece. 


The Syndicate of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, state, 
in their seventy-sixth annual report to the Senate, that more 
room is required in addition to the two Marlay Galleries opened 
this year. A lover of art and of the University is sought who will 
provide the first side of a quadrangle planned to occupy ground 
bought for the purpose in 1914. 

During 1924 the museum received two Italian and two English 
pictures. They were a “Madonna and Child, with Four Saints,” 
by Rosello di Jacopo Franchi (1377-1456), presented by Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson; “ Betrayal,’ by Guercino, presented by 
Captain R. L. Douglas; an Italian landscape, by Richard Wilson, 
presented by Mr. C. G. Agnew; and “A Farmyard at Soberton,”’ 
by Sir Charles Holmes, presented by Mr. T. D. Barlow. A 
crozier-head of Limoges enamel, with St. Michael and the Dragon 
in the crook, was received from Mr. F, Leverton Harris, and a 
large altar-set of five pieces in bronze gilt from Mr. Stephen 
Winkworth. <A glazed tile of the sixteenth century was _ be- 
queathed by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, and a water-colour drawing, 
“Beinn a Bheithir, Argyllshire,” by Mr. Charles Sayle. The two 
small Florentine pictures bequeathed by Professor Fuller in 1923 
have been identified by Professor Yashiro and Mr. Berenson as 
part of the predella of Domenico Veneziano’s well-known 
picture of the “Madonna and Child, with Four Saints,’ which was 
formerly in the Church of Sta. Lucia at Florence, and is now in 
the Uffizi. 

In addition to the gifts and bequests received during the year 
there has been acquired a large Spanish altar-piece of the fifteenth 
century, with St. Sebastian and St. Julian the Hospitaler de- 
picted together as the central subject, flanked by scenes from their 


-lives. This remarkable primitive, which was purchased from the 


special Marlay Fund, came from Barbastro, in Eastern Aragon. 
The purchases made by the Friends of the Fitzwilliam this year 
comprise a bronze statue of Apollo, another landscape by Richard 
Wilson, a water-colour by Peter de Wint, a small oil picture 
of Souillac, by Mr. F. Leverton Harris, a crayon portrait of 


Mr. Masefield, by Professor W. Rothenstein, twelve etchings and 
engravings by Stephen Gooden, forty-five leaves of the Naples 
Edition of 1485 of Tuppo’s Zsopf, editions of De rebus Gothorum 
(Jornandes), and De gestis Langobardorum (Paulus Diaconus), and 
an autograph letter from Burke. 


The Royal Society of British Sculptors. 


The Royal Society of British Sculptors has just instituted a 
medal to be awarded ‘‘For the Best Work of the Year by a 
British Sculptor in any way Exhibited to the Public in London.” 

This has been made possible by the generosity of Sir Otto Beit, 
who has provided the fund for its establishment and endowment. 

In Paris, for many years, similar awards have been made and 
have proved to be a great encouragement for and stimulus to 
sculptors to produce remarkable work. 


New Class of R.I.B.A. Subscribers. 


In the supplemental charter recently granted to the R.I.B.A,, 
provision is made for the formation of a non-corporate class of 
subscribers. The Council have the power to elect to this new class 
any persons who, not being professional architects, are interested 
in the activities of the Royal Institute and in architectural 
matters generally. ‘‘Subscribers”’ will be entitled to use the 
Loan and Reference Library, to attend all general meetings 
(except private business meetings), and to receive a copy of the 
annual report, but will not be entitled to use, in conjunction with 
their name or business, any words or initials indicating that they 
are members of or connected with the Royal Institute. The 
annual contribution payable by a “‘subscriber” will be £1 Is., and 
subject to the additional payment of 12s. per annum, subscribers 
will also receive post free the R.I.B.A. “Journal,” which is 
published fortnightly during the session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess. The Council invite applications from 
ladies or gentlemen who desire to be associated with the work of 
the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination form can be 
obtained on application to Mr. Ian MacAlister, secretary, R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, W.1. 
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The National Gallery. 
Gift of a Portrait of Rembrandt. 


Through the generous gift of Mr. A. H. Buttery a portrait of 
Kembrandt by his pupil, Govert Flinck, has been added to the 
National Gallery. The picture is signed, and dated 1639, some 
three years after Flinck had left Rembrandt’s studio. Rembrandt 
is thus represented in his thirty-fourth year—one year younger 
than in his ‘“‘Self Portrait,’’ also in the National Gallery (No. 672), 
dated 1640. Both pictures hang in Room X. 


The Federation of British Industries. 


The Federation of British Industries have for over a year had 
under consideration the possibilities of a campaign to stimulate 
in the United Kingdom and in the Empire the purchase of goods 
of United Kingdom origin. They have hitherto hesitated to 
approach H.M. Government on the subject, as they have been 
most reluctant to suggest any further expenditure of the public 
funds. 

The present unemployment position is, however, so serious, 
and the moral, social, and economic evils which are involved by 
its long continuance so grave, that they feel justified in asking 
H.M. Government to give serious consideration to a possible 
experiment in this direction by allocating funds for a publicity 
campaign designed to impress the buying public in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions with ‘the desirability of buying 
British rather than foreign goods whenever they can obtain them 
at a price and quality comparable to any foreign alternative. 
This campaign should be co-ordinated with and be comple- 
mentary to any campaigns based upon the {1,000,000 fund 
already promised by H.M. Government to the Dominions. 

Such experience as has already been obtained from the efforts 
of individual trades and from the campaigns for War Savings, 
Safety First, and similar objects, leads the Federation to believe 
that a national campaign of this nature, if sufficiently prolonged 
and intensive, should have substantial results. 


The Federation therefore suggest the following outline of a 
scheme for consideration by the Government : 

(a) The allocation of a definite fund sufficient to run an ex- 
tensive advertisement and publicity campaign on a national scale 
for at least two years. 

(6) The administration of this fund by a small committee not 
exceeding six or seven in number on which should be represented 
(1) the Government Departments primarily concerned ; (2) manu- 
facturers ; (3) labour; (4) the newspapers ; (5) one of the leading 
publicity experts. 

(c) The committee, while retaining general control, to have 
powers to delegate the direction of different sections of the 
campaign to sub-committees or even to individuals having 
special knowledge or experience. 

(d) The main basis of the campaign to be newspaper advertise- 
ment supported by poster and similar publicity, since the widest 
public is reached most directly and surely by this means. This 
main basis being supplemented where opportunity offers by other 
publicity methods; public meetings, broadcasting, films, social 
activities designed to promote the use of British goods, local 
shopping weeks, and the like. 

(e) Every effort to be made to encourage, and where necessary 
co-ordinate with this central campaign, campaigns for their 
particular products by individual trades and individual industrial 
centres. 


Reconstruction of the Mosque of Amrou. 


The Government of Egypt announce an open competition for 
designs in connection with the reconstruction of the Mosque of 
Amrou. The designs are called for by the Ministry of Wakfs, 
and prizes of £2,500, £1,000, and £500 are offered for approved 
projects. Applications for details, conditions, etc., should be 
made before 30 June, 1926, and addressed to H.E., the Under 
Secretary of State to the Ministry of Wakfs, Cairo (cables: 
“Wakfs Cairo”). The final date for acceptance of proposals is 
I January, 1927. 
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W. Griffin, High Street, Aston, Birmingham. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, LTD, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM. 


Telephone : RICHMOND 6380. 


MANCHESTER : 90 Deansgate. 
(City 3138.) 


BIRMINGHAM : 13 Temple Street. 
(Central 6359.) 


GLASGOW : 121 West George Street. 
(Central 1559.) 
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BETTER THAN MARBLE 


St. John’s Hospital, Lewisham. 
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ITROLITE is a non-absorbent substance, as smooth take fittings, and, being made from 4” to |” in thickness, is 


and_ hard as crystal, snow-white or Jet-black, an ideal material for wall-linings, ceilings, table-tops, and 
manufactured in large panels up to 108” x 40”, counters in Hospitals, Laboratories, Surgeries, Clinics, 
which reduces joints to a minimum. Lavatories, etc. 


Jade and Ivory-coloured Vitrolite can also be obtained 
for use where a soft, diffused light is particularly 
required. 


The highly-polished surface of Vitrolite does not retain 
dust, is impervious to acids or alkalies, and unaffected by 
sterilizing solutions, and is thus absolutely hygienic. Once 
installed Vitrolite will last a life-time. The illustrations are of operating theatres recently 

lined with Vitrolite in various parts of the United 
Vitrolite can be bent to avoid sharp angles, drilled to Kingdom. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. Umxires 


LVICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.W.1. 


Abertillery and District Hospital, Monmouthshire, Royal Alexandra Infirmary, Paisley. 
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TRADE ANDES GRATL: 


Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Annual Meeting in London. 


In the course of his presidential address to the Institution of 
Gas Engineers last month, Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Inst.M.E., made the interesting statement that, “In the 
last five years the output of gas has increased from 242 thousand 
million to 282 thousand million cub. ft., being an increase of no 
less than 40 thousand million cub. ft., or more than the total 
quantity made by the Gas Light and Coke Company, which is by 
far the largest undertaking in the world. Incidentally, it is 
interesting to record the fact that this Company alone supply 
more heat units than the combined output of all the electricity 
undertakings in this country. 

‘The number of consumers has increased from about 8 millions 
to over 8} millions. This increase alone is equal to the total 
population of two large cities such as Nottingham and Leicester. 

‘“‘ The capital employed in the last three years has increased from 
£166,869,911 in 1920 to £173,470,766 in 1923. This is a growth 
of {6,600,855, or an average increase of just over £2,200,000 
per annum. 

“This remarkable progress conclusively indicates that town gas 
in Great Britain is being used in an increasing quantity by an 
increasing number of consumers.” 


Modern Electric- Wiring Systems. 


The advent of the metal filament lamp practically halved the 
cost of electric current, but it remained to the modern wiring 
systems to bring the benefits of electricity within universal reach. 
For all ordinary purposes it is claimed that the ‘Kaleeco”’ 
Wiring System, described and illustrated in a twenty-four page 
catalogue of which we have just received a copy, fully meets the 
requirements of practical electricians, consulting engineers, 
architects, cable-makers, and contractors. 


Change of Address.’ 


Owing to the rebuilding of the Army and Navy Mansions, 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, which the Army and Navy 
Stores are about to occupy for their own purposes, Messrs. 
Beaven and Sons, Ltd., heating, ventilating, lighting, and power 
engineers, have removed their head offices to the ground floor of 
No. 64 Victoria Street—which is opposite to No. 115. Their 
telephone number will remain the same as during the past twenty- 
seven years, namely, Victoria 5011. 


A New Catalogue. 


The Woco Door Company have just published a brochure 
dealing with the suitability of the ““Laminix” door and door 
panelling for use in the treatment of rooms and offices. The 
brochure is illustrated by a series of seven drawings in colour, 
which add considerably to its attractive appearance. 


Another Henley Innovation. 


In 1922 Messrs. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. intro- 
duced a method of packing coils of V.I.R. wire in cardboard 
cartons. That was such a striking change from the then too long 
existing custom of wrapping in Hessian, that they had doubts as 
to whether the change would meet with the approval of the trade. 

Messrs. Henley’s soon found that cartons, as well as Hessian 
wrapping, have disadvantages, the chief of them being perhaps 
that a wireman cannot sling a coil on his arm or carry it on a cycle 
handle as he could with the Hessian wrapped coil. 

After the sifting and resifting of many suggestions, they have 
evolved a method of packing on cardboard reels, as shown in the 
illustration. This method of packing is indeed a striking inno- 
vation, and one which should readily commend itself to contractors 
generally. While still retaining all the advantages of the card- 
board cartons it has many advantages over the old-fashioned 
and untidy Hessian wrapping. 

Without removing the coil from its package, any length can 
be run off direct from the reel, and the balance again covered up 

(Continued on page lvi.) 


PARISH CHURCH, NEWBURY. 
One of the many Churches equipped with Electric Lighting by us. 


JE have over 21 years’ experience in the design of complete 
installations for Electric Lighting, Heating, and Power 
purposes. Our installations have been remarkably 

successful in giving complete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 


We stake our reputation on our work con- 
tinuing to give satisfaction after completion, 
and make it our business to see that it does so. 


We invite your enquiries and will be pleased to furnish estimates 
for the erection of plants in any part of the country. 


H. J. CASH & CO. LTD. 


CAXTON HOUSE 
WESTMINSTER S.W.1 
Telephones Victoria 4490 and 449]. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
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who wish to have exclusive 
ideas and designs incorpo- 
rated, with lighting and 
decoration schemes. We 
have a staff of specialists 
and highly skilled artist- 
craftsmen who possess 
unique facilities for carrying 
out work of this character. 
Original and various period 
designs area speciality, and 
a large variety of stock 
models invite inspection. “® 


Architects own ideas can be 
executed under the personal 
superintendence of our 
principals who are always 
in attendance, and the work can be inspected in course 
of manufacture, as our works are at Notting Hill, W. 11. 


ADAPTATIONS, RENOVATIONS, and RELACQUERING 


also undertaken and great care given to every detail. 


Enquiries or a visit to our Showrooms would be appreciated. 


HADDEN ane PHPARGE Tene 


24 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Works - - - NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W.11 
Telephone: VICTORIA 1843. 
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THE ROMAN COLOSSEUM 


Aremarkable combination of skilful engineering 
and scientific adaption of material, still stand- 
ing after nearly nineteen centuries of neglect. 


THE ROMAN WARRIOR 


whose image ap- 
pears on the 
label of all 


genuine 


Copyright 
L. B. Atkinson, 
Exclusive Licensees, 
Members of the C.V.A 
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symbolizes similar characteristics in 
the Cable which has been made on 
the motto of QUALITY FIRST. 
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The Craigpark Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Johnson & Phillips Ltd. St. Helens Cable and Rubber GomEtas 
The Enfield Cable Works Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Union Cable Co Ltd. 


W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. The London Electric Wire Co. and Western Electric Co. Ltd. 
The Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd. Smiths Ltd. 
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with the original protecting strip, for future use. The reels can 
be carried on the handle-bar of a cycle, and can be easily carried 
on the arm, 


Messrs. Henley’s claim that no other method of packing V.I.R. 
wires has all the advantages of this method, and it is confidently 
anticipated that all electrical contractors will appreciate the bold 
step taken by these pioneers in electric cable manufacture. 


A New House Journal. 


We congratulate the employees of Messrs. Siemens Brothers 
& Co., Ltd., of Woolwich, upon the production of their House 
Journal, ““The Siemens Magazine,” a copy of the first number of 
which has been sent to us. The message from the managing 
director is one of greeting and best wishes for the complete 
success of the magazine, a message in which we cordially concur. 


Bristol and Littleton. 


Two more important additions have been made tc the long 
list of buildings roofed with slates from the famous quarries of 
Delabole. These are the new extensions to the University build- 
ings at Bristol-—-Sir George H. Oatley, F.R.I.B.A., R.W.A.—and 
the new large pumping station at Littleton for the Metropolitan 
Water Board—Messrs. W. H. M. Knox and Harold Baily, 
F’.R.I.B.A.—both of which were opened last month by H.M. the 
King. The Old Delabole Green Randoms were used on both 
buildings, and laid in each case in diminishing courses. 


GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF AMROU. 


OPEN COMPETITION. 


Competitive designs for the rebuilding of this MOSQUE are called for by 
the Ministry of Wakfs. Prizes of £2,500, £1,000, and {£500 are offered for 
approved projects. Those wishing to submit designs should apply before 
30th June, 1926, to:— 


H.E. The Under Secretary of State 
(Cables—‘‘ Wakfs Cairo’’) to the Ministry of Wakfs, CAIRO. 


who will forward details, conditions, etc. 


The final date for acceptance of proposals is rst January, 1927. 


W ANTED. Representative for the United Kingdom by a firm of furniture 
makers of the highest class, on the Continent. Apply by letter to 
Box 374. 


WALNUT CHEST 
DESIGNED BY C. A. RICHTER. 


Exhibited at L’ Exposition International des Arts Décoratifs 
et Industriels Modernes 1925, Paris. 


BATH 


ARTCRAFT 
LTD. BATH 


DESIGNERS AND CRAFTSMEN IN 
WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, 
NEEDLEWORK, Etc. 
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A Garden Temple 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


DEAR S1rR,—We think it may be of interest to your readers 
to know that we have to-day issued a writ on behalf of our 
clients, Messrs. Higgs and Hill, Limited, against certain officials 
and members of the London Master Builders’ Association. This 
writ institutes an action whereby our clients seek to recover 
damages from the defendants for libel in respect of matter 
contained in certain circulars, letters, and the like, published 
by or on behalf of the London Master Builders’ Association 
in connection with the question of the payment of standard 
rate of wages. Yours etc, 

3 Stone Buildings, BULL AND BULL. 

Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Toth July, 1925. 


Mr. MacDonald on Architecture. 
Beauty and the Communal Spirit. 


Opening the exhibition of the Liverpool School of Architecture 
last month, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that he came because 
he represented that section of democracy which hungered and 
thirsted after spiritual peace and beauty. As a background to 
their work and agitations there was that beauty in form and in 
life which the Liverpool School of Architecture was doing so 
much to embody for the whole of the kingdom. Architecture was 
to the town-dweller the most intimate of all the arts. His streets, 
his houses, his factories never changed. If they wanted to sur- 
round their people with influences that compelled them to look 
upwards, they must put beauty into their streets and inspiration 
into their houses. It was not man’s body that required habita- 
tion, but man’s mind and soul. The architect was not doing his 
duty by simply providing shelter. 

The training of the architect did not end with a knowledge of 
the composition of bricks and stone; it must be a training to 
grasp the life and the spirit of art. No man could build a house 
for man unless he understood man. It was a profound mistake 
for the architect to imagine that when he was engaged in the 


production of small domestic architecture he had not the same 
chance as if he were planning a great town hall. His problem was 
not that of putting nice little decorations on nice little houses, 
where nice little people might come to dwell. Domestic archi- 
tecture should consist in embodying the communal spirit. The 
day was coming when architects would know their business, and 
in order that they might know it the public should give them 
sufficient encouragement. 


New Lambeth Bridge. 


A Three Years’ Undertaking, 


Detailed plans of the new Lambeth Bridge which the London 
County Council propose to construct in place of the existing foot- 
bridge have yet to be made, but the general scheme of the new 
bridge has been under consideration for some time, and the 
approval of the Council has now been given to the designs of 
Mr. G. W. Humphreys, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A.,and Mr. G. 
Topham Forrest. 

A wash-colour drawing of the proposed bridge was on view in 
the Royal Academy, and a reproduction of this was published in 
“The Times” on April 14, 1924. The drawing shows three of the 
five wide arches on which the bridge will be carried, and gives 
the idea of a low-level bridge faced with plain stone. The arches 
are separated by solid pillars, but the spans have a graceful 
sweep. The bridge will be 60 ft. wide, and its cost is estimated at 
£680,000. Work will probably not be started on it before the end 
of the year, and the undertaking will occupy about three years. 

Ultimately the new bridge should give some relief to Vauxhall 
Bridge on one side and Westminster Bridge on the other, and in 
the distant future the approaches to it from the Victoria side may 
be improved so as to encourage traffic to use the route it offers 
from that district to the Borough and to South-east London 
generally. At present the approaches are obscure and indirect. 
Horseferry Road leads into a number of small side streets in the 
direction of Victoria Street and into Rochester Row on the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road side. Improvements in this area would be 
very costly and have not yet been considered by the Traffic 
Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Transport. 


PIER PAVILION, EASTBOURNE. 


Architect: Peter Stonham, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 


INSTRUCTIONS OF ARCHITECTS 


Hamptons are constantly carrying out the 


PANELLING, INTERIOR WOODWORK, 
DECORATION and COMPLETE FURNISHING 
OF HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, “CEUs 


THEATRES, BANKS, INSTITUTIONS, SHIPS, 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS of every description. 


Hamptons are always pleased to prepare competitive 

Estimates for every description of Structural 

ALTERATIONS, SANITARY and ELECTRICAL WORK, 

EXTERIOR or INTERIOR DECORATION, PANELLING, 
and FURNISHING THROUGHOUT, also 


COLOUR SCHEMES, 


together with an Exact Estimate for the Complete 
Furnishing of any interior to the Architects’ 
designs and instructions. 


For many other typical examples of Interior work 
recently carried out by Hamptons see their Book 


The chief charm of the decoration is the COLOUR SCHEME. The dominating tones o 
this are grey-green and gold. All the Draperies were specially embroidered in colours to 
harmonise with the general decorative treatment, the effect of the whole scheme being 
extraordinarily pleasing. The entire work was executed by HAMPTON & SONS, Lid. 


Works and Factories :-— 
MILFORD WORKS, 
INGATE PLACE, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W.8. 


HAMETONS 


T.1, sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone: GERRARD 30. 
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Many buildings designed as ATERPROOFING PROBLEMS often 


two-storey structures have : : f b 
pate ocr aril 6a) ercdiat present their own peculiar features but 
dire icomlevel vith concrete there are few cases that have not a parallel in our extensive 
flats waterproofed with experience. This experience is at the free disposal of 
‘PUDLO’ Brand Cement those who use or specify ‘PUDLO’ Brand Waterproofer. 
Waterproofer. These flats Special directions are prepared, without obligation, for 
will serve as floors when the the treatment of any structure from which dampness must 


additional stories are added. be excluded, or in which water must be retained. 


e 9 
Registered i ; D i O Trade Mark. 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


Used also for Reservoirs, Tanks, Swimming Baths, Flat Roofs, Garage Pits, Stoke Holes, Washing Floors, etc. 
Used by the Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, G.P.O., Crown Agents, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, The British, Japanese, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch Governments. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & CoO. LTD., Sst? KING’S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


J, H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director, 
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The University of Manchester. 
School of Architecture. 


The results of the Sessional Examination at the School of 
Architecture, the University of Manchester, are announced as 
follows : 


B.A. Second Class Honours. 
FRANK WHITELEY, 


Third Year B.A. Degree. Part 1B. 
ELLEN B. ALEXANDER: G. A. GoLpstTRAwW; W. H. McNicot. 


Second Year B.A. Degree. Part 1A. 
ArcH. McLran; L. S. Jacogson. 


Intermediate R.I.B.A. Exemption. 
IRENE FLOREY. 


Scholarships and Prizes. 
Institute of Builders Travelling Scholarship. 


ELLEN B. ALEXANDER, £60; G. A. GoLpstRaw, £60; 
W. H. McNicot, £60. 


Royal Manchester Institution. Heywood Prize, fro. 
ARcH. MCLEAN. 


Miss Elsie Rogers, who graduated in 1924, has been awarded 
an “American Commonwealth Fund Fellowship.”” The fellow- 
ship is of the annual value of £600, and is tenable for two years, 
during which she will pursue her studies in the School of Archi- 
tecture of the Columbia University. She will also acquire experi- 
ence in the offices of American architects, and will be required 
to visit some of the great cities of the States. 

Holders of the fellowship must also acquaint themselves with 
the industrial, university, and home sides of American life, and 
will be given opportunities of meeting the leaders in financial, 
commercial, artistic, and other circles. 


The Bartlett School of Architecture. 
A List of Awards. 


The following awards have been made in the Bartlett School of 
Architecture at University College : 

Bartlett Entrance Exhibitions : Edna M. L. Mills, Brighton and 
Hove High School; Harold F. Hoar, Latymer Upper School, 
Hammersmith. 

Donaldson Silver Medal : H. A. Johnson. 

Lever Prizes in Architecture :—First : J. N. Summerson. 
Second : H. T. Dyer and L. G. Stokes (equal). 

Ronald Jones Prizes: A. C. Light (Medieval Architecture) and 
P. A. Wailes (Renaissance Architecture). 

“ Architects’ Journal” Prize for Design : L. P. Ellicott. 

Herbert Batsford Prize (first year classes) : E. Somaké. 

Certificates in Architecture: F. S. Bardell, G. R. Cochrane, 
Margaret A. de Quincy, H. T. Dyer, L. P. Ellicott, E. Forster, 
Jessie M. Greig, H. Kendall, D. H. Mirams, C. G. Weald. 

Sub-Department of Town-planning. Lever Prizes :—First : 
C. D. J. Benton. Second: S. L. G. Beaufoy and L. M. Chitale 
(equal). 

Certificates in Town-planning: S. L. G. Beaufoy, A. J. E. 
Benton, C. D. J. Benton, L. M. Chitale, Gertrude W. M. Leverkus, 
B. A. Moss. 


The Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 
LO 2t58 


The Commissioners of 1851, on the recommendation of the 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome, have 
awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 1925 to Mr. 
G. A. Butling, who is a student of the School of Architecture of 
the University School of Liverpool. On the recommendation of 
the same body the Royal Institute of British Architects have 
awarded the Henry Jarvis Studentship for 1925 to MraGaae 
Minoprio, also of Liverpool University. 
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The opportunity to leave a lasting impress of his 
work on his community 1s possessed by the architect 


almost more than by any other professional man. 


It is a privilege which has the Architect’s most jealous 


care, as every Contractor knows. 


The builder since olden days has been the loyal executant 
of the Architect, who naturally desires the co-operation of 
craftsmen who have been trained in the traditions of their 


craft, and who take a pride in their work. 


Such craftsmen exist to-day. To know—is to choose 


wisely. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., S.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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The Ironmongers’ New Hall. 
Tudor Architecture. 


The new hall of the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers in 
Aldersgate Street, opened last month, is now almost complete, 
and will form a worthy successor to the old hall, which was 
destroyed in a daylight air raid in 1917. 

But for the newness of its Portland stone, the new hall might 
be taken for a Tudor building of unusual height, having a great 
deal of half-timbering in its upper storeys and much brickwork 
of a deep and restful red. These bricks are thin hand-made ones 
from the Daneshill Works, near Basingstoke. The main object 
of the architect, Mr. Sydney Tatchell, has been to retain the 
appropriate associations of the age of craftsmanship and to link 
them up with the latest modern contrivances. There is much 
finely carved English oak in the building. All the passages and 
the grand staircase might easily belong to a sixteenth-century 
house; but in the kitchens, service quarters, and strong rooms, 
there is every up-to-date equipment. 

The banqueting hall, the library, or drawing-room, the Court 
chamber, and the luncheon room, are all dignified apartments. 
The banqueting hall is lofty, and has panelling toa height of about 
10 ft. Above that is what appears to be stone, but is actually a 
special material for absorbing echoes. At one end is an oaken 
buffet, on which the plate will be displayed, and at the other end 
a minstrels’ gallery is supported on great oak pillars. On the 
upper portion of the panelling, right round the hall, are two rows 
of shields bearing the carved arms of past masters of the company. 
This is a noble room, and is to be lighted by five cut-glass chande- 
liers, fitted with electric ‘‘ candles.” These ornaments are, of 
course, not of the period which the hall effects, but they are the 
special choice of the members, who wished to instal i in their new 
hall a lovely chandelier of Waterford glass that escaped destruc- 
tion in the explosion at the old home. They do not spoil the 
general effect. 

The library, too, is a delightful room, whose sombre oak is 
relieved by Morris tapestry on the walls. The arms of former 
librarians are reproduced in the windows, and the portraits of 
some hang on the walls. Among these, Izaak Walton is com- 


memorated. A feature of the new premises is the cloisters and 
fountain court at the south-east corner, into which the luncheon 
room looks. Of the whole building, however, perhaps the finest 
section is the main staircase, with its finely carved banister and 
spacious landing. Everywhere the windows have been attrac- 
tively decorated with arms and devices associated with the 
company’s history. 


Discovery of a Roman Vase. 


An ornamental Roman vase of the third century has been 
unearthed at Waternewton, seven miles from Peterborough, 
during archeological investigations by Mr. G. Wyman Abbott, 
solicitor, of Peterborough. The ornamentation on the vase is in 
two sections, one side depicting two gladiators fighting with the 
typical Roman sword, wearing the usual pepper-box helmet, 
greaves, and other armour, and carrying a shield. On the other 
side are shown two mythical animals, passing in different direc- 
tions, with a woman acrobat leaping from the back of the one to 
the other as the animals pass. The background of the vase is 
relieved with painted scroll designs. 

It would appear that the vase was commemorative of a Roman 
pantomime and gladiatorial display. It is well-known that 
pantomime shows were combined with such displays, the acro- 
batic performance being introduced to brighten and amuse the 
spectators. In the Leicester Museum there is a piece of Samian 
pottery, on which are scratched the words Lydia Verecunda and 
Lucius Gladiator. This inscription bears out the fact that the 
custom of combining the two types of display was prevalent in 
this country, and was probably made by someone present at the 
performance, in which “Lydia’”’ and “Lucius” appeared, and 
undoubtedly it can be surmised with probable accuracy that the 
vase found at Waternewton is commemorative of a similar 
performance. 

When the vase was found at Waternewton it was noticed that 
in the near vicinity there appeared to be prepared sanded floors 
—now some 18 in. below the surface—which is thought to be the 
site of the arena, where the performances took place. There is 
another vase, which might be taken as an interesting parallel, in 
Colchester Museum, and may have possibly been made by the 


same master potter. 
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of heating power over a battery of Ideal 
Sectional Boilers ensures economy in 
operation when only a portion of the 
maximum output is required, as in mild 
weather. Other advantages are the 
and the neat 
appearance secured by the Insulated 


Steel Jacket. 


small space occupied, 


Offices, Showrooms & Works: HULL, Yorks. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘Radiators, Hull.’’ 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of 
“Ideal” Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers 
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Capacity 3,270,000 B.T.U. per hour. 


The complete range of Ideal Britannia Boilers comprises 29 sizes for 280 
to 8,210 sq. ft. of radiation, or 215 to 6,400 lineal feet of 4 inch pipe. 


Illustrated Lists Post Free. 
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BAXENDALE & Co,, Ltp., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
WILLIAM MacLeop & Co., 60, 62, & 64 Robertson Street, GLASGow. 
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Batteryvak 3—No. 412 Ideal Bahia Boil ers. 
Space occupied approx. 115 sq. ft. 


LIMITED. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘Idealrad, London.’’ 
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Mellowes Metal Windows at 
British United Shoe Machinery 
Co., Lid., Northampton. 


5 Mellowes Metal Windows are ever 

a little higher in price than others, it is 
because Mellowes’ standards of excellence 
will admit of nothing but the best attainable 


skill in design, the highest quality of material, | f 
the greatest pains in execution. j a 
Architects, who realize what these things art 
mean in length and quality of service, specify f A 
Mellowes Steel Windows without regard to ua 
first cost. i | 


Mellowes & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, will gladly send, 
on your request, any or all of their Catalogues. 
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British Museum Additions. 


Rare Chinese Porcelain. 


A number of interesting additions to the collections at the 
British Museum were announced and confirmed at a recent 
meeting of the trustees and while there may not be any 
single object of paramount importance the total will serve to 
bring delight to many users of the museum. 

Probably the most noteworthy addition is a gift of four choice 
specimens of Chinese porcelain from a generous donor in Hong- 
kong, who presents them in the name of a company, the Keechong 
Hong. The first in importance is a beautiful sword-grass bowl 
with thick opalescent glaze, bluish grey in the interior and 
bursting into purple and red on the outside. It is marked beneath 
with the numeral chiw (nine) (probably indicating the size), and 
is a fine example of the imperial ware made at the Chiin Chou 
potteries in the Sung dynasty (960-1279). The museum possesses 
only one other specimen of this rare and costly ware. Next is a 
tall, slender vase of porcelain with a brilliant glaze varying from 
cherry red to a deeper ox-blood colour (sang de beuf). This is 
a specimen of the lang yao of the K’ang Hsi period (1662-1722) 
so keenly sought by collectors in all parts of the world. 

The two remaining pieces are peculiarly welcome, as they fill 
gaps in the museum collection. One is a water-pot with engraved 
dragon medallions under a peach-bloom red glaze with passages 
of green. It has the mark of the K’ang Hsi period in blue. The 
sang de beuf and peach-bloom reds are, perhaps, the most noted 
colours of the K’ang Hsi monochrome porcelains; and the want 
of a specimen of the latter was acutely felt in the collection. 
The fourth specimen, also a water-pot, is painted with enamels 
in the most finished style of the Ch’ien Lung period (1736-95), 
with panels of flowering plants set in a mille feurs ground. Under- 
neath is a beautifully written seal-mark of the reign in thick 
upstanding blue enamel enclosed by imperial dragons in red and 
gold. It is a first-class specimen of the palace porcelain made for 
the Emperor Ch’ien Lung. 

In the Greco-Roman department a small bronze figure about 
six inches long has been acquired, which in many ways is entirely 
distinctive. In the right hand is a large stone—the symbol in 
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Greek art for a giant among men—and the figure, which lies 
horizontally, appears to have formed part of the rim of a vase. 
Several additions to the Prints Department have resulted in 
specimens being obtained of the work of artists hitherto un- 
represented. For instance, Gustave Courbet is now represented 
by a large chalk drawing of himself, and this has been presented 
to the museum by a number of subscribers. It is a valuable 
addition, and the National Art Collections Fund by contributing 
half the purchase price, and Mr. Samuel Courtauld by a sub- 
stantial contribution, have made its acquisition possible. There 
is a drawing by Van Dyck of a portrait of Jan Wildens carried 
out in chalk and sepia, which is worthy of notice, and three draw- 
ings bequeathed by Mr. John Lane have now been added also 
to the collection. These are a portrait group by J. Opie (1761- 
1807), who was not before represented; a group of flowers in 
water-colour by Francis James ; and an early pen-and-ink drawing 
by Charles Ricketts, R.A., also hitherto unrepresented. Four 
Japanese prints, two by Kiyonaga and two by Utamaro, have 
been purchased, and a chalk drawing by J. C. Cazin. Additions 
of Greek papyri have been made in conjunction with Dr. Kelsey, 
of Michigan. 

A medieval bronze bowl, the counterpart of one already 
presented to the museum in 1g21 by Sir James Agg-Gardner, has 
been deposited on permanent loan by Miss Lawrence and has an 
interesting history. Both bowls belong to the twelfth century 
and were recovered from the Severn in 1824. 

The latest selection of the excavation work at Ur is, of course, 
now on view daily, and a further special exhibit has been 
opened, that of antiquities obtained by Sir Aurel Stein’s third 
Central-Asian expedition in the years 1913-16. 


‘The Creation of a New Degree at Liverpool. 


The University of Liverpool has founded a new degree of Master 
of Architecture. This degree is the first of its kind in Europe, and 
is to be awarded only to those who have built worthily. 

The three architects to first receive this honour are Professor 
S. D. Adshead, M.A., Mr. Thomas Hastings, and Mr. Harvey W. 
Corbett. 
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Restoration of Richmond Church Tower. 


Sir Frank Baines has recently again examined the tower of 
Trinity Church, Richmond, Yorkshire, an appeal for the restora- 
tion of which was launched some months ago. He now reports 
that the condition of the tower is more serious than he had 
previously assumed, and that to the original estimate of £950 for 
putting the tower in a stable state of repair a sum of £1,300 must 
now be added; {£500 has already been raised, but the town of 
Richmond feels compelled to appeal to a wider field in the hope 
that those interested in the preservation of ancient buildings 
(part of the tower is Norman) may come to its help. Offers of 
assistance may be sent to the Mayor, Mr. G. A. Roper, The 
Terrace, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
And the Schemes for its Preservation. 


Canon Alexander, preaching at St. Paul’s on the 250th anni- 
versary of the day on which Sir Christopher Wren laid the 
foundation-stone of the Cathedral as we know it, made extensive 
references to the difficulties under which Wren laboured in his 
profession as an architect. He said: “I do not think its architect 
is to be criticized for the troubles which have overtaken it. He 
was always greatly hampered by lack of funds. The Portland 
stone on which he could have safely relied had to be brought by 
barges to the Thames, with unavoidable delay in rough weather. 
He could not have foreseen our modern London, its elaborate 
drainage and extensive tunnellings. At least five contractors 
were employed on the massive piers, and their work is of very 
varying quality. Further, Wren was controlled by a committee 
whose ignorance was such that they never realized that while he 
took but a few years to build St. Paul’s, many of the medizval 
churches were centuries in building; and while he treated them 
with Christian resignation, he must have felt, as every strenuous 
worker feels towards those people of importance who look on at 


his toil and criticize, and do nothing. In the event, as has often 
happened elsewhere, he built a cathedral which called for repairs 
even before completion, and has continued to do so from time to 
time. 

“The greatest of these schemes of preservation is that on which 
we are now engaged. Begun in the year 1973, it has been steadily 
pursued, with some pause for consultation and investigation, for 
more than twelve years, and has now, as we trust, after much 
difficulty and labour, entered upon a final effort which should 
continue and complete what has already been accomplished, and 
in a comparatively short time carry it to a successful end. It is 
a marvellous tribute to the influence of St. Paul’s throughout our 
English-speaking world that during these twelve years we should 
have been able to raise, in the three stages of a systematic plan, a 
sum of very nearly £400,000 for the preservation of the fabric.” 


Monomarks. 
A New Postal Name and Address System. 


British Monomarks, Ltd., the proprietors of the William 
Morris System of Monomarks, have sent us a copy of a very 
interesting booklet, which describes the principles and advantages 
of what is claimed to be the shortest officially recognized postal 
name and address system in the world. Anyone may acquire 
a monomark for five shillings a year, and arrangements have been 
made with the General Post Office to hand over to the company’s 
offices all letters addressed by means of a monomark, and the 
company will forward them to the holders of the mark. By this 
means purchasers of British goods who may wish to buy further 
articles of the same kind will be put into direct communication 
with their producers, and it is believed this will have a great 
effect on English trade. There are also many private uses to 
which monomarks are adaptable, and these are fully explained 
in the booklet. We understand that the Monomark System will 
not begin to operate until the date is publicly announced in the 
Press, which will probably be in November next. In the mean- 
time all communications should be addressed to the company’s 
temporary offices at 19 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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Building ‘Trades’ Exhibition, Birmingham. 


It is evident, even at this early date, that the Birmingham and 
Midland Building and Allied Trades Exhibition (including Public 
Works and Road-making Section) to be held at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, from September 7 to 19, 1925, is going to be in 
every way successful. 

The present year is thought to be an opportune moment to 
present a comprehensive display of all equipment and materials 
appertaining to the building industry, and, with this in view, a 
happy combination of all the important progressive trades 
organizations, representing the technical and operative aspect, 
and the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce undertaking the 
business organization, has resulted in the foundation of a very 
capable directorate to see the matter through. The presidency 
has been accepted by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham, Alderman P. Bower, M.B.E., iP and) the 
patronage and support of various trade associations has been 
obtained. 


The arrangements have been entrusted to the staff responsible 
for the highly successful British Industries Fair, with Mr. G. 
Henry Wright as secretary, and Mr. Charles Stanley as general 
manager, their appointed positions in the Fair. Exhibits will 
include building materials, builders’ ironmongery and hardware, 
architectural and ornamental work, constructional steelwork, 
reinforced concrete, sanitary apparatus, appliances and fittings, 
contractors’ plant, shop, bar, and restaurant fittings, paints, 
varnishes, colours, enamels, stains, polishes, lacquers, wood 
preservatives, mechanical and hand _ painting and spraying 
apparatus, decorating materials, wallpapers and coverings, 
electrical, gas, oil and other illuminating and heating plant and 
fittings, road making plant and materials ; and already the greater 
part of the available space has been taken up. Bingley Hall, the 
venue chosen, is within a few minutes walk of the Town Hall, 
post office, railway and tram termini. 

The following conferences have been arranged during the week : 
September 8, Birmingham Association of Building Trades 
Employers ; September 9, Birmingham and District Master House 


Painters’ Association; September 16, Birmingham and District 
House Builders’ Association ; September 17, Midland Federation 
of Building Trade Employers. 


Art in Industry. 
The Need of Trained Designers. 


The scheme formulated some time ago to bring the art schools 
into closer touch with the needs of industry, with the object of 
securing an improvement in the artistic quality of British goods 
and of enhancing their competitive value in the world’s markets, 
is the subject of a memorandum on State-aided art education 
submitted to the Board of Education by the Industrial Art 
Committee of the Federation of British Industries. The memor- 
andum reviews the conditions in the various trades dependent 
upon artistic design, and states that the printed fabric sections of 
the textile industry could absorb large numbers of young people 
from seventeen to twenty years of age, as designers who were 
equipped with a broad artistic training. The view of those 
engaged in this and other branches of the textile trades and also 
the wallpaper industry is that the quality of the art training is of 
much more importance than the technical training, which can 
easily be acquired in the works and can probably not be taught 
elsewhere. While it is not suggested that the schools should 
attempt to teach the production of immediately saleable designs, 
it is important that they should keep in close touch with the 
industries concerned. The training might be concentrated by 
scholarships at a small number of schools. In the pottery, 
furniture, precious metal and other metal trades there is a 
potential demand for trained artists of the type already mentioned 
although probably the training would need to include a greater 
proportion of technical instruction. There is a wide scope for 
young people with artistic training in advertising and illustration 
work, but there is need for provision for classes specializing in this 
kind of work, with more extensive study of all types of lettering, 
design, and colour (including wash drawing and pen drawing), 
and also lay-out and drawing from modern life. 
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Housing Experiments. 


The Birmingham Corporation have opened for inspection the 
houses erected at Hay Mill for the purpose of demonstrating to 
the public how new materials and new methods of building 
working-class houses can be used. Among these are two of the 
steel houses towards which Mr. N. Chamberlain, the Minister of 
Health, has given a grant of £200. Another interesting experiment 
in the Birmingham district is a pair of houses now being built at 
Bournville that will be equipped throughout, for both heating 
and lighting, with electricity. Only one firegrate is being built 
in each house. It is estimated that this will bring about a 
saving of some £20, as electric fittings are estimated to cost £50, 
and brickwork for chimneys, grates, hot-water circulators, and 
gas equipment, £70. 

There are already at Bournville seven houses and bungalows 
built in 1919 to illustrate the use of wood, of concrete blocks, and 
of rammed earth. It is said that the conclusion arrived at from 
trying out these experimental methods six years ago is that brick 
is, on the whole, the most satisfactory method in that district. 
The views, therefore, of those who are to occupy the “Telford” 
steel houses that have been erected, both at Bournville and at 
Hay Mill, are being awaited with interest by those who recognize 
that the ultimate success of any new method must, in the long 
run, depend upon the verdict given by the public. 


Waterloo Bridge. 


We have received from the Royal Institute of British Architects 
a copy of the Report of the Conference of Societies urging the 
preservation of Waterloo Bridge, which has now been submitted 
to the London County Council. This report is the outcome of 
further inquiry and consideration undertaken by the Conference 
since February 24 last, when they attended by deputation before 
the Special Committee on Thames Bridges of the London County 
Council, and were informed that further evidence as to the 
possibility of maintaining the bridge in its present form would 
receive consideration. This evidence has now been obtained, and 
is fully set out in the report. 

Copies of the report may be obtained on application to Jan 
MacAlister, Esq., Secretary, Royal Institute of British Architects, 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1, at the price of 3s. 6d. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 
The War Memorial at Malvern College. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Thomas Broad, Ltd., 
Graham Works, Great Malvern, and the sub-contractors were : 
Engert and Rolfe, Ltd. (asphalt); The Leckhampton Quarries 
Co. (stone); The Farmington Stone Quarry (slates); C. E. Wel- 
stead, Ltd. (casements and casement fittings); Thomas Broad, 
Ltd. (plumbing, sanitary work, electric wiring and panelling, etc., 
in English oak and carving); Doulton & Co. (sanitary ware 
fittings and special door surrounds) ; Durato Flooring Co., Ltd. 
(asbestos flooring) ; Druce & Co., Ltd., and Metropolitan Vickers, 
Ltd. (electric light fixtures); James Gibbons, Ltd. (locks and 
ironmongery) ; Jeffrey & Co. (heating apparatus) ; H. R. Wood- 
house-Wild (clock for chimneypiece); The United Stone Firms, 
Ltd. (stone steps, etc.); W. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd. (special 
bronze lamps); Robert Bridgeman and Sons (carvings on the 
oak woodwork at the college library) ; Shuffrey & Co. (fireplace 
in the upper room and dogs for the fireplace in the main hall). 
The rubber floors, which are of panel design, have an excellent 
effect, and are most suitable as much for their silence as for 
their sanitary qualities. They were supplied by The Leyland and 
Birmingham Rubber Co. 


Pollard’s Annual General Meeting. 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Messrs. E. Pollard & Co., 
Ltd., was held on June 25th, at the company’s offices, 
St. John’s Square, London, E.C.1, when the retiring directors 
were re-elected. 

During his remarks, the chairman, Mr. E. Pollard, stated that 
the new branches at Manchester and Dublin were creating a large 
volume of fresh business, and it was essential to hasten on the 
building of the new factory with all possible speed. 

With regard to the Sundries Company, he was pleased to say 
that several new processes of manufacture had allowed the 
company to compete with great success in foreign markets, and 
representatives were well established in India, and the Far East, 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa, Canada, and South America. 
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AN Half-century of Progress. 


Messrs. Johnson and Phillips, the well-known firm of electrical 
engineers and cable makers, celebrated their Jubilee last month. 
During the last fifty years the works, site, and industry have 
undergone a striking change. 

In 1875 the electrical engineer was a telegraph engineer, 
telegraphy being still practically the only commercial application 
of electricity. Consequently, it was as telegraph engineers that 
the firm of Johnson and Phillips made its debut. The machines 
and gear by which were laid the early Atlantic and other sub- 
marine cables which followed them, had naturally been of im- 
provised design, but now well-defined principles and requirements 
were beginning to appear, and it was in connection with such 
machinery that the firm first ventured upon orders for heavy 
engineering plant. That their designs were and continue to be 
successful is amply proved by the long and continuous roll of 
cable steamers—the majority, in fact, of the world’s cable fleet— 
whose cable paying-out, picking up, and handling machinery has 
been designed and made at Charlton. 

The firm was one of the first to undertake the manufacture of 
arc lamps, and, until the outbreak of war in 1914 and the evolution 
of the metal filament incandescent lamp, the firm was one of the 
foremost arc lamp manufacturers. 

Among the many products of this firm, telephone cables hold an 
important place. Many of our largest cities are linked by J. and P. 
underground trunk telephone mains, and a large staff is constantly 
kept busy carrying out this work for the postal authorities. 

Among the important contracts now being carried out is the 
S.E. & C.R. electrification cable contract, one of the largest of its 
kind ever placed in connection with railway electrification. 


Two New Contracts. 


Messrs. W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., of 10 Conduit Street, W.1, 
and Kingston-on-Thames, have been entrusted with the contracts 
for the out-patients’ department and residents’ hostel, London 
Hospital (architect, J. T. Oatley, L.R.I.B.A., resident architect), 
and new offices for the ‘Illustrated London News and Sketch,” 
Ltd., 16 Essex Street (architects, Messrs. William and Edward 
Hunt, Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2). 


The “ Ideal” System of Heating and Hot 
Water Supply. 


We reproduce below a scale model of a modern house, the 
original of which is now being exhibited at the British Empire 
Exhibition. It will be seen that a very small amount of piping is 


required for the installation of this system, which not only 
supplies hot water continuously but heats all the rooms in 
the house. 


A New House Organ. 


The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers have inaugur- 
ated a house organ called “The Blue Circle,” its object being to 
form the link and means of communication between each branch 
and works of this great company. The opportunity has been 
taken to describe the new headquarters of the A.P.C.M. in 
Tothill Street, which now houses the whole of the headquarters’ 
staffs of the associated companies, including that of the works 
department. Among the many interesting features in this journal 
is an article on the early days of Portland cement, when great 
secrecy was observed to prevent rivals from copying the process. 
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Books of the Month. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION. By W. C. Voss and R. C. 


Henry. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. Price £5 net. 
ENGLISH GARDENS. By H. Avray Tippinc. London: Country 
Lite; Ltd. “Price {333s. net: 


FURNITURE IN ENGLAND FROM 1660 to 1760. By FRaNcIs 
LeNyYGON. Second Edition revised. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
Price £2 ros. net. 

MODERN ENGLISH HOUSES AND INTERIORS. Edited by C. H. 
James and F. R. YERBuRY. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 
£I 10s. net. 

HISTORIC COSTUME, 1490-1790. By F. M. KEtty and RANDOLPH 
ScHWABE. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 25s. net. 

OXFORD RENOWNED. By L. Rice Oxtey. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd. Price rés. net. 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSES. 
Istas)) Price 16s. nets 

GARDEN CRAFTSMANSHIP IN YEW AND BOX. By NatHAnieL 
Lioyp, O.B.E. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 15s. net. 

LAYMEN AND THE NEW ARCHITECTURE. By MANNING ROBERT- 
son. With many illustrations. London: John Murray. Price 
12s. net. 

A.B.C,. HISTORY OF ANTIQUE ENGLISH FURNITURE: = By 
STANLEY BARRETT. London: Old World Galleries, Ltd. Price 
5s. net. 

FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 
Amiens, Chartres, Paris, and Rouen. 
Price 4d. net each brochure. 


By J. A. Gotcu. London: Methuen & Co., 


By JccEtyN PERKINS. Brochure on 
London: The Sheldon Press. 


Modern Art in Industry. 
Lessons of the Paris Exhibition. 

A letter of considerable interest concerning the serious position 
of British manufacturers in regard to the modern ideas which 
European competitors are introducing in decoration, appeared 
recently in the “Times,” and is reprinted below in extenso. 


To the Editor of the “Times.” 


Str,—There seems to be ample evidence that the significance 
of the Paris Exhibition of Modern Decorative and Industrial 
Arts has been lost on the men whose thought it should most 
stimulate—British manufacturers of the things of the home. 


The majority of them dismiss this great international effort as 
negligible, because it is modern. 

It need not be argued here whether it is politically or socially 
fortunate that the whole tendency of artists on the Continent 
is away from traditional, and towards novel, ways of expressing 
beauty in the form, colour, and pattern of common things. It 
may be that the safety of society is to be sought in a continued 
repetition of the Corinthian capital and the claw-and-ball foot, 
but I do not believe it. It seems more important to examine 
the coarse economic point : Can British industry afford, without 
grave results, to ignore the pulse of modernity which is throbbing 
throughout those European industries, and they are many, which 
rely for their success on the arts ? 

I recognize that many wise critics and many competent artists 
regard the revolt from tradition as a passing fancy to be ignored, 
or a revolutionary movement to be fought. These are not the 
views of European manufacturers who smile at the idea that 
they have surrendered to Bolshevism. If an outlet for British 
products of industrial art is to be sought amongst English- 
speaking peoples alone, we can possibly rest for some few years 
on the willow-pattern plate and the Chippendale chair, and even 
luxuriate in the pretty fancy of the Jacobean umbrella-stand. 
But we cannot be sure that even that public will always be faith- 
ful to reproductions and derivatives of the antique. So far as 
Europe is concerned the market is dying. What outlet can the 
British manufacturer expect to find in its place? Let me state 
a few significant points in support of the view, not confined to 
myself, that the situation is serious :— 

1. The superb suite of exhibition rooms at Para for an ideal 
French Embassy, was created under the direct official patronage 
of the Minister of Fine Arts, not by a group of irresponsible 
artists who might be supposed to be guilty of dissolute fads. 
But nothing so frankly modern has ever been done on so large a 
ae 

The Government factory of Sévres, surely a likely strong- 
hold for conservative and official art, exhibits nothing but 
advanced work. It seems to glory in its shame, for the portraits 
of the modern artists who serve the factory figure largely on the 
walls. 


[Continued on p. x\wviii. 
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Altered Methods 


The time has gone when the average A rchitect 
felt it was essential to his dignity to assume a 


knowledge on every phase of building. 


Construction has become so complex in its nature 
that no one man can know everything about it. 
As in the professions of law and medicine, the 
Architect of to-day relies upon specialists in certain 
branches, and desires the willing co-operation of 


his Contractor. 


The modern Architect, supreme in all that apper- 
tains to his building, stretches the widest possible 
net to obtain the highest constructional skill that 


may be at his disposal. 


To know—is to choose wisely. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., $.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 


City Office: 14 GoJliman Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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3. The great department stores of Paris have built and fur- 
nished exhibition pavilions, which show as whole-hearted a 
devotion to modern ideas as the most individual of artists. I 
imagine the gentlemen who control these undertakings to be 
realists, not greatly concerned with artistic theory, but very 
interested in effective salesmanship. 

4. The art of France, Belgium, Italy, Austria, and the Suc- 
cession States might be set down as hysterical and abnormal, 
the result of war-strain, of a general bouleversement. It would 
stretch probability to make the same charges against Scandi- 
navia, Spain, and Holland, but their devotion to the new ideas 
is no less marked and even more successful. 

5. The artistic industries of Germany, alone of European 
nations, are unrepresented at Paris. Had they been there the 
note of the impression would have been deepened, for their art 
is more modern, more austere and logical than that of the Latin 
countries. We have not been accustomed in the past to despise 
German industrial tendencies and successes without later 
regrets. 

6. In one branch of British business, publicity, modern ideas 
of art have taken definite root and are commercially successful. 
If this sort of art helps to sell goods, is it unreasonable that the 
goods themselves should be informed by the same spirit ? Can 
it be bad business so to inform them ? 

7. Is it not the fact that the very few British manufacturers 
and distributors who see, not Bolshevism, but a fresh and 
logical outlook in the modern manner, are prospering ? Yet they 
have dared to turn from a sole devotion to reproductions and to 
develop as though 1925 were really 1925, and not 1825 or 1725 
or 1625. It is not suggested that manufacturers should make 
a holocaust of their “antique” models. There will always be 
many people in this country and some people in many countries 
who will want them, whether as frank reproductions or with the 
added virtues of gawky design, worm hole, and contrived patina. 
But if the European and worse, the South American, peoples 
are naughty enough to regard the twentieth as an authentic 
century with a right to its own esthetic views, are we going to 
send them to an antique Coventry, and cut off supplies? They 
may be unrepentant and buy the things they want elsewhere. 


Is it surprising that they already do so ? And what of the home 
market, by no means untouched by the rising tide ? 

8. Is it not time to remove questions of modern design from 
the realms of theology, morals, and even esthetics, and test 
them in the light of commerce, and especially of British export 
trade in products which must owe their success to the character 
and quality of their design? It is also reasonable to inquire 
whether there are the artists in England to serve manufacturers 
if they should decide to recognize a movement which is surging 
throughout European industry, and in what way manufacturers 
should utilize their abilities, if any. Is it satisfactory that the 
few far-seeing manufacturers should be turning to foreign 
artists ? The Jacobean umbrella-stand cannot be exorcized by 
the waving of a wand. 

If my eight points are worth anything (and it needs some 
restraint not to make them fourteen), why have they been 
ignored by British manufacturers of things in the home ? Surely 
for one of two reasons: either they have made themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the new tendencies, and decided 
that they are not profitable, or they have not appreciated their 
real strength. I cannot help feeling that the latter is the fact. 
It was, at least, amazing to learn at Paris that the number of 
English manufacturers who have visited the exhibition is exceed- 
ingly small. It is almost unbelievable, but no less a fact, that 
the majority of those English firms who are themselves ex- 
hibiting, in the British section, goods which are being compared 
with the products of other countries, have never been to Paris 
to see how their own exhibits look in comparison with the work 
of their competitors. It would startle them. 

I am, etc., 


38 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


The Fine Art Commission. 


The King has appointed Mr. Dugald Sutherland MacColl to 
be a member of the Royal Fine Art Commission to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston, and appointed Mr. Percy Scott Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A., to be an additional member of the Commission. 
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WHY SHOULD AN ARCHITECT : 
SPECIFY THE “DEVON” FIRE IN 
PREFERENCE TO ANY OTHER ? 


BECAUSE It provides the best 
answers tothethree questions 
which an Architect always 
asks about a fireplace ~~ 


QD 


Is the design architecturally 


correct ? Our Catalogue, sent post 
free upon application, shows designs 
of the “Devon” Fire by eminent 
architects and artists, including Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 


Are beautiful and harmoni- 


ous colourings obtainable? 
A selection of sample tiles of the 
“Devon ”’ Fire will be sent post free 
to any architect upon request. There 
are no less than 130 different designs 
anda variety of 350 colours, each design 
in four or five sizes.. This makes it 
possible to specify what amounts 
almost to an exclusive fireplace design. 


MODEL “C” 


Is it efficient ? The report of the 
trials carried out in Government 


The “ Devon”’ Fire is a practical 
proposition from the price point 
of view for any housing scheme. 
It can be supplied from £4: 16s. 
retail. Send for literature 
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THE 


“DEVON” 


offices by the Office of Works and 
Smoke Abatement Society shows that 
the “‘ Devon ” Fire was placed first. 


CAND Y) & CO! LIED. 
(Dept. 7) 87 Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London 
Works: Newton Abbot 
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The Art of the late J. S. Sargent. 


Bronze Crucifix for Royal Academy. 


Sir Frank Dicksee, President of the Royal Academy, speaking 
at the opening of the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition at-the Walker 
Art Gallery, announced that a large bronze crucifix designed by 
the late John S. Sargent is to be included in the exhibition of his 
works at the Royal Academy in January and February next, and 
it is hoped that ultimately a place for the crucifix will be found 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The crucifix, which is 13 ft. by 18 ft. in size, is at present in 
America. It was designed for the Boston Public Library as one 
of a series of pictures and symbols depicting the history of the 
religions of the world, culminating in Christianity. 

Referring to the Sargent Room in the Liverpool exhibition, 
which includes forty-eight of the artist’s works, Sir Frank Dicksee 
said it was a fine tribute to the memory of a man who was, take 
him for all in all, the greatest artist of his day. Liverpool, by 
the public spirit of its citizens, had become, next to London, 
the most distinguished art centre in the country. The new 
cathedral, which he had just visited for the first time, was the 
creation of the genius of a single mind, and it was to be profoundly 
hoped that the whole building would be completed within the 
lifetime of its originator. Otherwise drawings and details would 
be handed on to another man, who might think himself able to 
improve upon them here and there, with the result that the 
single-minded purpose of the work would be interfered with. 


The Rome Scholarship in Sculpture. 


On the recommendation of the Faculty of Sculpture of the 
British Schoo! at Rome, the commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Sculpture of 1925 to 


Mr. Emile Jacot, B.A. (Oxon), a former student at the Slade School. 


Mr. Jacot, who is 29 years of age, studied at the Slade School 
of Art from 1919 to 1922, where he was a pupil of the late 
Havard Thomas. Educated at King Edward VI.’s School, 
Birmingham, and at Queen’s College, Oxford; in August 1914 
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he was commissioned in the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, with 
which he served throughout the whole period of hostilities. He 
was severely wounded on the Somme, at High Wood, in July 
1916. After the war he returned to Oxford to take a Distinction 
in the Shortened Course of the Honour School of English Litera- 
ture. He rowed in the Queen’s boat and played in the University 
Rugby Football Trials, but his career at the University was 
distinguished chiefly in his literary activities. On leaving Oxford 
he entered the Slade School, but still continued his poetry as a 
contributor to the leading reviews. His latest book, “Nursery 
Verseries,”” has just been published. 

Among the previous holders of the Rome Scholarship in 
Sculpture are Mr. Gilbert Ledward (1913), Mr. C. S. Jagger (1914), 
and Mr. Alfred Hardiman (1920). 

The works executed in the final competitions for the Rome 
Scholarships of 1925 will be shown at the British School at Rome 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy early next year. The members 
of the Faculty of Sculpture for the present year are: Sir George 
Frampton, R.A. (chairman), Mr. W. Reid Dick, A.R.A., Mr. 
Richard Garbe, Mr. Ernest Gillick, Mr. Charles Jagger, Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R.A., Mr. Gilbert Ledward, Sir Bertram 
Mackennal, R.A., Sir W. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., Mr. Alfred 
Turner, A.R.A., and Mr. F. Derwent Wood, R.A. 


A New Partnership. 


Messrs. Edmund Wimperis and Simpson, FF.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tects, of 61 South Molton Street, W.1, and Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, of 37 Bruton Street, W.1, have entered 
into a partnership, and will practise under the name of Wimpertis, 
Simpson and Guthrie, at 61 South Molton Street, W.1. 


A Liverpool Etcher’s Success. 


Mr. Geoffrey H. Wedgwood, of 16 Ennismore Road, Liverpool, 
has won the Prix de Rome prize for etching—the highest art 
prize within the reach of any artist in the British Empire under 
thirty years of age. The prize entitles the winner to three 
years’ attendance at the British School at Rome, and carries 
with it a grant of £200 a year for three years. 
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ELLOWES are content 

to lose a Window 

contract on price, when that 

price does not permit the 
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ideals of quality. 


The thought and painstaking 
s skill that go into every 
Mellowes product may mean 
a little extra in first cost ; 
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Book Announcements. 


The Architectural Press announce the publication this month 
of ‘The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A.,” in which selected 
examples of the domestic work of the late Ernest Newton are 
gathered together, and form a pictorial survey of the planning, 
design, and decoration of the English country house and its 
surrounding. 

The Architectural Press will also publish this month the fourth 
work in the “At a Glance ”’ series, entitled “Sailing Ships at a 
Glance,’ by Edward W. Hobbs, A.I.M.A. Mr. Carr Laughton 
has written an important introduction to the volume. 

A book of interest to connoisseurs and art students, entitled 
“Six French Artists of the Nineteenth Century,” will shortly 
be published by Mr. Robert Scott. It is written by Frank 
Gibson, and is illustrated by examples from the works of Delacroix, 
Corot, Millet, Cazin, Puvis-de-Chavannes, and Rousseau. 


Retirement of Sir Walker Smith. 


Sir J. Walker Smith, the Director of Housing at the Ministry of 
Health, retired at the end of September last. It has now become 
possible to abolish the office of Director, which was created in 
1g1g in order to deal with the acute problems which housing 
conditions then presented. Sir Walker’s services to the State in 
this appointment were recognized in the recent Birthday Honours. 

Sir J. Walker Smith resigned from being city engineer of 
Edinburgh in rgfo in order to take up the appointment of Con- 
troller of Housing and Town Planning with the Scottish Local 
Government Board, now the Board of Health. He was for some 
years the Government representative on the board of directors 
of the Scottish National Housing Company, which undertook 
the work in connection with the development of the township 
of Rosyth. He was also consulting engineer in Scotland to the 
Road Board. 

He was appointed Director of Housing in ror1g, and has there- 
fore acted as technical adviser to the Government in the adminis- 
tration of the various Housing Acts of Dr. Addison, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Wheatley. 
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Sir Walker Smith is a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, and was called 
to the Bar in 1922. It is understood that he will retain his interest 
in the housing question, and will act as a consultant in a number 
of important housing schemes in Great Britain. 


The Development of Northampton. 
Town-Planning Schemes. 


A report on the future development and reconstruction of 
Northampton, which has been published in book form, contains 
detailed proposals for regulating the future growth of the town 
in the interests of industrial efficiency, convenience, and amenity. 
The comprehensive study of the town, out of which the report 
arises, was undertaken on behalf of the Northampton 
Town Council by Messrs. T. H. Mawson and Sons, working in 
collaboration with Messrs. Thomas Adams and Longstreth 
Thompson. 

In order to comply with statutory requirements it has been 
necessary to prepare a separate scheme for the central areas 
that are fully built upon and another for the outlying areas 
that are only partly built upon. Among the proposals for dealing 
with the central areas are the widening of certain streets, the 
creation of by-pass roads, and the erection of public structures, 
as well as the demolition and redevelopment of insanitary areas. 
This scheme may be carried out under a local act or a series ef 
local acts. In the second scheme, which is proposed to be carried 
out under the Town Planning Acts of 1909 and 1919, a system 
of new highways is suggested. It is recommended that the 
building lines should be 55 ft. from the centre of all new arterial 
roads or streets which are 60 ft. wide, and 45 ft. from the centre 
of roads which are 50 ft. wide. Streets that are primarily shop- 
ping or business streets should have a building line for all new 
buildings fixed at a distance of ro ft. from the street boundary. 
Among the plans which are reproduced with the report is one 
showing proposals for delimiting areas within the town- 
planning scheme for different uses, densities, and heights of 
buildings. 
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\ STANDARD by which all Vulcanised India Rubber Wires 


can safely be judged, and which is synonymous with high 
service and satisfaction in installation, and with the high 
reputation of their manufacturers. Contractors continually express 
igh appreciation of our method of packing Vulcanised India Rubber 
Wire on Cardboard Reels. It helps them with their work. 
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Henley’s have been established as Cable Makers and Electrical 
Engineers since the first days of electrical transmission through 
insulated conductors. 


W. T. Henley was a pioneer and he made the heaviest por- 
tions—the Shore Ends—of both the first successful Atlantic Cables 
laid from that famous ship “The Great Eastern” in 1865 and 1866. 
Thus the experience of the firm in the manufacture of high-grade 
Electric Wires and Cables of all types cannot be surpassed. 
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The Bryan Bequest. 


Purchases at South Kensington. 


Not often is an art bequest so wisely made and judiciously 
applied as that of the late Mr. Francis Reubell Bryan to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. A native of Boston, U.S.A., long 
resident in Paris, Mr. Bryan had at intervals extending over many 
years made occasional gifts to the museum. He died in 1902, 
bequeathing to the museum his residuary estate. The sum 
resulting from this bequest, amounting to nearly £11,000, has 
been invested as a special fund, the income of which is applied 
to the purchase of objects of exceptional interest and importance 
to the museum. The label of each object so purchased includes 
a statement of its acquisition under the bequest. 

The special point is that while each object acquired is definitely 
associated by its label with the name of the founder of the fund, 
it can still take its place in the group of work in the museum to 
which it properly relates, and so develop its utmost value to the 
public, the student, and the connoisseur. Too often, from lack 
of thought, an art bequest is made altogether in kind with the 
risk of duplicating, or at best ‘“‘padding,’’ what is already in the 
museum or gallery, or there is a stipulation that the bequest 
shall be kept together as a whole, thus destroying the value of 
its individual objects as examples of the phase of art to which 
they belong—not to speak of the extra demand upon space. 
The advantages of Mr. Bryan’s way will be fully appreciated in 
studying the booklet which has been published by the museum 
containing illustrated descriptions of the twenty-five objects 
acquired out of the fund up to the present; a booklet which, 
being supplemented as further purchases are made, will form a 
growing memorial to the founder of the fund, keeping fresh in 
memory his act of public benevolence. Ranging from English 
silver to Egyptian textiles, and from Florentine terra-cotta to 
Syrian earthenware and Chinese lacquer, the objects could only 
have been got together out of one bequest in the circumstances as 
described, and each object has a special importance from the 
museum point of view. Each is represented in the booklet 
by a good photograph, with notes of its dimensions, artistic 
features, and historical interest. 


Among the objects so described and illustrated are an extremely 
beautiful example of seventeenth-century English silver, known 
as ‘“The Moody Salt,” from the name of a former owner; a full 
suit of Japanese gold-lacquered armour, made up about 1800 
of much earlier portions; and the crosier-head of an Abbot of 
Hyde, dug up about 1788 in excavating foundations for the 
Bridewell prison on the site of Hyde Abbey, Winchester. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


New Catalogues and Lectures. 


The authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, have published new editions of the catalogues of 
the sculpture by Auguste Rodin in the Department of Architec- 
ture and Sculpture, and of the collection of tools and materials 
used in etching and engraving, in the Department of Engraving, 
Illustration, and Design. The first-named catalogue may be 
obtained at the museum, price 9d. (by post 11d.). The other, 
which describes for the first time a considerable number of 
additions to the technical exhibits of the Department of 
Engraving, may be obtained at the museum, price 4d. (by 
post 5d.). 

A series of informal lectures, illustrated by lantern 
slides, has been arranged, to be given by members of the staff 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum and other experts in their 
particular subjects, in the Lecture Theatre of the Museum from 
6 to 7p.m. on Thursday evenings. Admission to these lectures 
is free, and no tickets are required; the doors of the theatre 
are closed to the public at 6 p.m. The lecturers and their 
subjects during November and December are as follows: 
November 5, Mr. Eric G. Millar, English thirteenth-century 
illuminated MSS.; November 12, Lieut.-Colonel E. F. Strange, 
Chinese and Japanese lacquer ; November 19, Mr. Graily Hewitt, 
handwriting and books; November 26, Mr. A. F. Kendrick, 
English tapestries; December 3, Major C. T. P. Bailey, European 
arms and armour; December ro, Mr. B. S. Long, miniatures ; 
December 17, Mr. C. Stanley Clarke, Mogul paintings. 


Sunbeam Model. is unsurpassed. 


BRIGHT RUSTLESS 
FINISH. 
Made in two sizes— 
HEIGHT. 
26 in. 
26 in. 


_(all periods and styles) on application. 


WIDTH. 
15 in. 
18 in. 


BERRY’S 


85 Newman St., Oxford St., London, W.1. 
Works: LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 


Birmingham : Ironclad Works, Hall Green. 


HERE is no other fire that can boast of 

a design so completely eliminating all 
possibility of SERVICE being required. 

In addition to its unparalleled high heating 
efficiency the MAGICOAL FIRE gratifies the 
natural love of the genial fireside. Its astonish- 
ingly realistic resemblance of a 
blazing coal fire is ever a source 
of enchanting attraction. 


In addition to 
the living - coal 
fire effect, the heating effici- 
ency of the MAGICOAL FIRE 


Prices and details of the large range of models 
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Queen Anne Pedestal. 
PLATED STEEL FINISH. 

Complete with 3 units, heating and 
regulating switch. 

CVERALL DIMENSIONS— Width, 34 
in.; Height, 26 in.; Depth, 20 inz 
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ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VII 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE V 


BANKING HALL, Messrs. Collcutt & Hamp, 
P. & O. NEW BUILDING. Architects. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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An Apology. 


We regret that an error occurred in the July 1925 number of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: the dining-room in the Primavera 


pavilion is not due to Levard but to Monsieur Guillemard ; only - 


the general architecture of the interior, and that of the bathroom 
(modified from the original project by order of Monsieur 
Laguionie) are the work of Levard; the whole being submitted 
to the artistic direction of Messieurs Ruhlmann and Guilleré. 


Death of an American Sculptor. 
Mr. Paul Bartlett. 


The death in Paris, at the age of fifty-nine, after a short illness, 
is announced of Mr. Paul Bartlett, the well-known American 
sculptor, who was appointed a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in 1895, an Officer in 1908, and a Commander a few months ago, 
for his services to France in the United States during the war. 

Paul Wayland Bartlett was the son of a well-known sculptor 
and critic. Born in 1865 at New Haven, Conn., Bartlett proceeded 
from his father’s studio to Paris, where he worked under Frémiet 
—author, with Carpeaux, of the celebrated ‘‘Globe”’ fountain, in 
the Luxembourg Gardens—and Rodin. Bartlett himself is 
represented in Paris, his equestrian statue of Lafayette, presented 
to Paris by the children of the United States, being erected at 
the Louvre in 1900. His works in America are numerous and 
important and mostly large in scale. Examples of his work in 
conjunction with architecture are to be seen on the House of 
Representatives, Washington, the New York Public Library, 
the Chicago Art Institute, and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Among his isolated statues are ““The Bear Tamer,” 
~ in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and figures-of Columbus 
and Michelangelo in the Library of Congress, Washington. A 
more recent work is a symbolical figure of “‘ Patriotism Guarding 
the Flag,”’ designed to accompany a tall flagstaff erected at 
Duluth, Minnesota. Bartlett was occasionally represented in 
London at the exhibitions of the International Society by small 


bronzes and other sculptures. He was an honorary member of 
the Royal Academy of Belgium, and received gold medals for 
his work at Buffalo, St. Louis, and Liége. 


The Architecture Club. 


Announcements. 


1. Change of Address.—Members are kindly requested to note 
that the new address of the club is: “The London Mercury”’ 
Office, 229 Strand, London, W.C.2. 

2. The Third Exhibition.—The third exhibition of the club, 
comprising recent architecture, architectural decoration, and 
architects’ preliminary sketches, was opened at 3.30 p.m. on 
Monday, 26 October, 1925. 

The exhibition will be open to the public daily (except Sundays) 
from Tuesday, 27 October to 14 November (inclusive), from Io a.m. 
to 8p.m. Admission ts., including catalogue. 

3. The Ninth Dinner.—The ninth dinner of the club will be 
held in the Abraham Lincoln room of The Savoy Hotel, Strand, 
W.C.2, on Thursday, 5 November, 1925. Dinner will be served 
at 7.30 p.m. Members are requested to arrive at the Embank- 
ment entrance of the hotel. 

Further. particulars and application forms for tickets will be 
circulated to members shortly. 

All communications should be addressed to the secretary at 
the address given above. 


A.A. Pantomime. 


The annual pantomime given by the students of the Architec- 
tural Association School of Architecture will be performed at 
8 p.m. on December 16th, 17th, 18th and r1gth, in the galleries 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 

A matinée will be given on Thursday, December 17th, at 
2.30pm. 4 

; Appucdlions for tickets should be made to Miss M. Hodson. 
34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS, 


Messrs. Pontings, High Street, Kensington, W. 


Corner of New Fabric Hall. 


338 Kinnear Patent Steel Rolling Shutters fitted for purposes of Fire Protection in the premises of 
Messrs. John Barker & Co., Ltd., Messrs. Derry & Toms, and Messrs. Pontings. 


Contractors : Messrs. JOHN BARKER & Co., Ltd. 
London. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


Architect: H. L. Capucue, Esq., O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., 
London. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON &) COMPANY, LTD, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, TWICKENHAM. 


Telephone : Richmond 680. 


MANCHESTER : 90 Deansgate. 
(City 3138.) 


BIRMINGHAM : 13 Temple Street. 
(Central 6359.) 


GLASGOW : 121 West George Street. 
(Central 1559.) 
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\yea possesses many practical advantages over other materials used for 
protective wall linings in bathrooms and places where cleanliness and the strictest 


hygiene are expected. Its fire-polished surface cannot be stained or discoloured. 
Joints can be eliminated practically altogether as it is supplied in large sheets up to 
108 in. by 40 in. Fixed to existing plaster work by mastic, there are no exposed 
screws to collect dirt and so spoil the effect obtained from the large panels. 


Vitrolite is as hard as crystal and does not Vitrolite is supplied in sheets ¢ in., 7s in., 75 in., 
craze. It can be bent to avoid sharp 3in. and 1 in. thick, snow-white or jet-black. 


angles, and the edges rounded or chamfered. Jade and Ivory colour can also be obtained. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. tixeres 


LVICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.W.1. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 
The pe Jewish Synagogue, 
t. John’s Wood. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Bovis, Ltd., and the sub- 
contractors were: Ragusa Asphalt Paving Co: Ltd. (asphalt) ; 
G. Tucker and Son, of Loughborough (multi- coloured bricks) ; 
Bath and Portland Stone Co. (stone) ; Powers and Deane, Ran- 
somes, Ltd. (steelwork) ; Caxton Floors, Ltd. (fireproof floors) ; 
Carter & Co. (tiles); Crittalls Manufacturing Co. (casement and 
casement fittings); Standard Glazing Co. (patent glazing and 
fittings) ; Bratt Colbran & Co., Richmond Gas Stove Co. (stoves, 
grates, mantels) ; John D. Blaikie & Co. (plumbing and sanitary 


work); Adamsez, Ltd. (sanitary ware and fittings); Hollis 
Bros. (flooring); Carter & Co. (terrazzo floors); Gas Light and 
Coke Co. (gasfitting); F. H. Wheeler (electric wiring); 


Plastering, Ltd., were responsible for the staircases and landings. 
The latter are white granolithic installations, constructed of 
“Atlas White’’ Portland cement, white Cornish granite as 
aggregate, and water, forming just plain white concrete; 
May,Construction Co. , Ltd. (acoustic plasterwork) ; Nicholls and 
Clarke (special windows) ; Edison and Swan Electric Co. (electric 
light fixtures); Parker, Winder and Achurch (door furniture) ; 
J. W. Singer and Sons (gates and handrail); Carron Co. 
(balustrade and ladders); Young, Austen and Young (heating 
and ventilating and boilers); John Compton & Co. (organs) ; 
J. W. Gray and Son (lightning conductors); B. Cohen and Sons 
(seating, screens, reading, desk table, etc.); Messrs. E. Pollard 
& Co. (almemar); R. Neal and Sons, of Wandsworth (shrubs 
and trees). 


The Reconstruction of Kedleston. 
By the late Marquess Curzon, Hon. F.R.I.B.A., and 
Alto. Ga Butlerseh Rei B Ae 


The contractors for the building work were Walker and Slater, 
Ltd., Derby. _ The heating, hot-water, water-softening, and 
plumbing was done by Beaven and Sons, Victoria Street, London. 


Tyler and Freeman carried out all the electrical work. Waygood- 
Otis provided the lift. 


The British Steel Piling Co.’s Bulletins. 


The British Steel Piling Company, in order to keep in touch 
with their customers, send out a bulletin every month, each 
issue of which deals with some interesting contract for which 
British Steel Piling has been used. Among the jobs dealt with 
are the widening of Trent Bridge, Nottingham, reconstructing 
Burton Bridge, Burton-on-Trent, and the construction of 
circular sewage tanks. 


Floor Construction. 


In modern building construction the problem of efficient 
flooring is of especial importance. The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., of Cranley Gardens, Kensington, have published a 
brochure dealing with their speciality, the Truscon floors; a 
reinforced concrete structure which combines the lightness and 
soundproof qualities of the timber floor with the strength and 
fireproof qualities of a solid concrete slab floor. The Truscon 
hollow floor claims to have solved the problem by reproducing 
the timber floor in reinforced concrete. 

The publication contains a description of the constructional 
methods adopted, together with illustrations of important 
buildings in which the Truscon floor has been used. Among 
these are Adelaide House, Devonshire House, and the new 
buildings at Clare College, Cambridge. 


Wooden Mantelpieces. 

We have received from the Bath Artcraft, Ltd., Lower Bristol 
Road, Bath, No. 5 of their series of mantel catalogues. This 
number contains some forty-five designs for wood mantelpieces, 
ranging from Tudor to Georgian and modern times in style. 
Instructions for their fixing are also included. 

Bath Artcraft, Ltd., are now taking especial interest in the 
manufacture of mantelpieces, and will exhibit examples of their 
work at the forthcoming Building Trades Exhibition to be held 
at Birmingham in February of next year. 
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A COMPARISON 


Who makes this Cable? 
Nobody knows. 


Where is it made? 
Nobody knows. 


Whose reputation stands behind it P 
Nobody knows. 


The Nameless Cable Maker 


does not seem to be proud 


of his product. 


Who makes this Cable? 
A list of Makers is given below. 


Where is it made? 
It is British throughout, made 
in the best equipped factories 
in the world. 


Whose reputation stands behind it? 


The individual Maker whose 
name is on the label and the 
“© Cable Makers’ Association ” 
whose trade mark—C, M.A. 


—is a certificate. 
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MAKERS OF C.M.A. CABLES 


W.T.Henley’s Telegraph Works Co.Ltd. | The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 
The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha and Pirelli-General Cable Works Ltd. 


The Anchor Cable Co., Ltd. 

British Insulated & Helsby Cables Ltd. 
Callender’s Cable & Construction Co.Ltd. 
The Craigpark Electric Cable Co. Ltd. 
The Enfield Cable Works Ltd. 

W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. 

The Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd. 


Telegraph Works Co. 


Johnson & Phillips Ltd. 


td. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. 


Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Ltd. 
The London Electric Wire Co. and Union Cable Co. Ltd. 


Smiths Ltd. 


Western Electric Co. Ltd. 
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Advertisement of the Cable Makers’ Association. 
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A New Appointment. 


Messrs. Green and Abbott, Ltd., of 123 Wigmore Street, W.1, 
announce the appointment of Mr. F. Mills (who has had great 
experience in the designing and superintending of all periods of 
English decorations) as manager of their decorating department. 
For some years before the war Mr. Mills was with Messrs. Lenygon 
and Morant, Ltd., and later was with Messrs. Thornton Smith, 
Ltd., and Messrs. Osborne, Ltd. 


Rustless Firegrates. 


A new list, in booklet form, has recently been issued by 
Carron Company dealing with Carron Rustless Firegrates. The 
application of rustless steel in firegrate construction is un- 
doubtedly a most important and welcome adaptation, and one 
which will particularly appeal to the modern housewife. The 
rustless firegrate minimizes labour involved in cleaning, and on 
account of its metallic lustre invests the fireplace with a new 
charm and brightness. It imparts a distinctiveness to the room, 
and is specially in sympathy with period decoration. 

The examples shown in this pamphlet are representative of 
what Carron Company have recently supplied, but the company 
are in a position to submit innumerable designs in this new 
material, to harmonize with any style of furnishing. 


Craftsmanship. 


“Build with Beauty, Build with Truth,” is the title of a 
brochure published by John Daymond and Son, Ltd., 1, 3, 5, and 
7 Edward Street, Vincent Square, Westminster. Examples 
of the carvings of this firm, executed in marbles, alabaster, 
fibrous plaster, and wood, are illustrated in the brochure, which 
contains many excellent specimens of exterior and interior 
decoration. 


The Meaning of a Name. 


The qualities of the Mazda electric lamp are attractively, and 
even romantically, described by The British Thomson-Houston 
Co., Ltd., in a short article which has been sent to us. The 
ancient Persians attributed day and night to an alternating 
struggle between Mazda, the God of Light, and Angro, the God 
of Darkness, and the well-known Mazda electric lamp of our 
own times takes its name from the old Persian legend. 


Comfort in Church. 


The issue (No. 139) of ““A Thousand and One Uses for Gas”’ 
deals with the subject of the heating of places of worship, and 
suggests that “an adequate and even distribution of warmth is 
essential in every place of worship in the interests of the health 
of the congregation.’ It then discusses the various methods of 
heating, and shows by means of numerous illustrations the systems 
which are most satisfactorily meeting present-day needs from the 
point of view of efficient, healthful heating obtained at a reasonable 
cost. This practical book can be obtained from the Secretary, 
The British Commercial Gas Association, 28 Grosvenor Gardens, 


S.W.t. 
More Beautiful Roofs. 


That there is a growing appreciation of the colour values of 
Old Delabole roofs is shown by the continued increasing demand 
for them. This is not surprising when it is remembered that these 
famous slates combine charm of colour with outstanding dur- 
ability. Among the recent buildings where Old Delabole slates 
have been or are being used may be mentioned : Schools, Gun Hill, 
Arley ; Ealing electricity station ; schools, King’s Norton ; Newton 
Abbot Hospital; high school for girls, Tottenham; houses, 
Truro, for the G.W.R. Housing Trust; house, garage, and cot- 
tages at Kingswear, for Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


GENCY WANTED FOR SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND. Agent for 
Architectural Specialities and Building Materials, with office address 
in Torquay, seeks additional agency, Highest references. Established . 


connection. Box No. 378. 
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THE CRYPT, CANTERBURY. Drawn by R, F, Coodfel owe 


Vi OTT SS. EDIEVAL builders were not skilled in damp- 


The old arched vaults built under .- proofing and many of their works have 
BEGAN OBO G EO SOS STE decayed because of this. In buildings of 
oe eee She oa oa ee historic interest, waterproofed cement is largely used 
pee maciute teave esse vane to repair the decayed stone and brickwork. It keeps back 


undisturbed and they are made 
valuable dry storage spaces when 
rendered on the inside with water- 


proofed cement mortar. A specification é > ] 

f ; : 
of proved CY, ak be Ns On Registe.ed Trade Mark 
request. This: will include directions 


for the prevention of condensation 
upon walls of poorly ventilated BRAND 


compartments. CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


Used also for Reservoirs, Tanks, basements, Baths, Cold Stores, Garage Pits, Stoke Holes, Washin’ Floors, etc. 
Used by the Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, G.P.O., Crown Agents, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, The British, Japanese, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch Governments. 
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Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


dampness when plastered on the inside face of the wall, 
even if there is no dampcourse. 


B. & M. gv J HH. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director 


The word ‘ Fudlo’ is the registered Trade 


Brand cf Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Lid., by whom all articles bearing that Brand are manufactured or guaranteed, 
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Books of the Month. 


EAST CHRISTIAN ART. By O. M. Darton. Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press. Price £5 5s. net. 

ITALIAN, GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By J. C. SHEPHERD 
and G. A. JELLIcoE. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price £5 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH BRICKWORK. By NartHanter Lioyp, 
O.B.E. London: H. Greville Montgomery. Price £2 5s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. By Ernest H. Snort. London: Philip Allan & 
Gos, bids Price 30s.net, 

ARCHITECTURE. By Sir T. G. Jackson. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. Price 25s; net. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY RE-EXAMINED. By ProFEssor W. R. 
LETHABY. London: Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd. Price 21s. net. 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By S. GARDNER. 
Second Edition. Cambridge: The University Press. Price 16s. net. 

ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE. By Hamitton H. 
TuRNER. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 15s.net. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE MEDICI (COSIMO, PIERO, LORENZO 
DE MEDICI), 1434-1494. By SELWYN Brinton, M.A., F.R.S.A. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. Price 15s. net. 

300KS AND THEATRES. 
and Sons, Ltd. 

CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND FAMOUS CHURCHES—BRISTOL, 
BATH, AND MALMESBURY. By Gorpon Home and Epwarp 
FoorpD. WORCESTER, MALVERN, AND BIRMINGHAM. By 
J. PENDEREL-BRopDHURST. London: J. M: Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
Price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE. By Eric Macracan, C.B.E., 
F.S.A. London: Published for the British Academy by Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


3y E. GorDON CratG. London: J. M. Dent. 
Price: 7s; 6d. net, 


A GUIDE TO CONTINUED EDUCATION IN LONDON. 
of Citizenship Series, No. 1. New Edition. 
Stoughton, Ltd. Price 6d. net. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN DENMARK. 
of Academical Architects in Denmark. 

EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT” MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1921-1922. Cairo: Government Press, 
1925. Priceseeiizo, 


Privileges 
London: Hodder and 


Issued by the Society 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Queen Margaret Statue at Lincoln. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Str,—Mr. McRae’s article on the Queen Margaret statue in 
your October issue leaves one with the impression that its 
“discovery’’ was due to Mr. Smith. I am sure that Mr. Smith 
would be the first to wish to correct that impression. 

In May, 1924, I noted, during a visit to Lincoln, what I thought 
was rare genius in the treatment of the figure. As a result, in 
September of that year I obtained permission from the Dean 
and Chapter to have a scaffolding erected on the face of the 
cathedral, so that I might make a detailed examination of the 
statue, and obtain measurements and photographs which would 
enable me to reproduce it. 

Mr. Smith took no interest in this scaffolding, and he had to be 
invited to ascend it, when he took the photographs, which you 
have reproduced, at my request and under my direction. It 
should be noted that it was not until my scaffolding was erected 
that the real beauty of the figure could either be seen or photo- 
graphed. 

Two months ago I was again in Lincoln, and by the courtesy 
of Dean Fry. I was again enabled to examine the statue at close 
quarters. On seeing it I was infinitely distressed that I had 
raised public interest in it. 

As all sculptors know, the beauty, after a lapse of time, of any 
outside statue depends mainly upon the weathering. One has 
only to instance Chardin’s famous group, “La Danse,” outside 
the Opéra at Paris, to show how work of surpassing merit can 
be ruined by the stains and incrustations that the weather forms. 

By some fortuitous chance the Queen Margaret statue had 
weathered so that its rare beauty was enhanced. Also, in 
September, 1924, the original surface of the stone was there, 
though crumbly. 

When I examined the statue two months ago I found that its 
beauty due to weathering had been almost entirely destroyed, 


(Continued on page xviii.) 
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and that the original surface of the stone had in many places 
dropped away, owing to the application of the “stone preserva- 
tive.” Thus, the right-hand side of the nose and part of the lower 
lip have gone, the marvellous hair has lost its crispness, the neck 
is a mass of broken fragments, and so on. 

In 1924 I urged in vain that the statue should be brought 
under cover as it was (a course which the Italian authorities, 
who know how to treat beautiful statues, would have followed 
without hesitation). There, stone preservatives, which would 
have prevented crumbling, and which would not in the least 
have destroyed the beauty of the weathering, could have been 
applied. 

What has actually been done is ruinous. A statue of such 
marvellous beauty should only have been touched by a com- 
petent artist or sculptor. 

It is only fair to add that the architect to the cathedral, Sir 
Charles Nicholson, strongly advised the Dean and Chapter 
against the treatment with preservative. 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun L. Hopeson, 


M.I.Mech.E., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 
Assoc. Fellow Royal Cié. Soc., etc. 
The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter by Mr. Hodgson 
about the Queen Margaret statue at Lincoln in which I am 
quoted as having advised against the treatment of the statue with 
preservatives. This is not quite the case. I advised spraying 
with preservative liquid, and this has been done. The statue has 
not been otherwise touched by any of the cathedral workmen, 
nor by my direction, nor by the direction of the Dean or any of 
the Chapter. For a short time a wooden casing was erected over 
the statue, and this was removed under my advice as the Lincoln 
stone is more durable if freely washed with rain and exposed 
to the air. 

I was consulted by the Dean and Chapter as to the removal of 
the statue to the inside of the cathedral, and I advised against 


this, as I do not consider it would be possible to effect the removal 
without damage to the statue. I should be very glad to see the 
most accurate copy possible of the statue made, and this copy 
deposited in the cathedral or elsewhere. 


CHARLES A. NICHOLSON. 
2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Str,—The general style of the article, appearing in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for this month, by Mr. J. F. McRae, on 
the statue of “Queen Margaret of Lincoln Minster,” might 
readily be passed over with a smile, a tear, or an oath, according 
to its reaction on the reader’s mind. It is more difficult to pass 
over the apparently somewhat loose assumption that the statue 
is many centuries old, and executed by a sculptor inspired by 
the “ gentle April face, ever halting ’twixt smiles and tears,” of 
Queen Margaret. 

I am encouraged by an examination of the photographs, 
which show the style of the carving and the weathering of the 
stone, to advance a theory—not so poetic as Mr. McRae’s, but, 
possibly, more likely. It is, that the statue is comparatively 
modern work carried out during the last century, when “restora- 
tion”’ was so fashionable. 

Apologizing for this commonplace suggestion which, should it 
prove true, may, at least, enable Mr. McRae to stifle his sobs. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


Basit M. SULLIVAN. 
28 Lawrence Road, 
Lahore, Punjab, India. 


The Master Sign Makers’ Association. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Sir,—For many years it has been the practice of the architec- 
tural profession when specifying gilding work to use the phrase 
“Double Gilded,” which phrase gives a loophole to the un- 


scrupulous, more especially in referring to wood lettering. 
(Continued on page 1.) 
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It has, therefore, been decided by my Association to write 
the various architectural institutes on the subject, and I enclose 
a copy of the letter which has been forwarded to them. 

I feel it would help us as a craft, and your readers in general, 
if you could extend us a Press notice embodying these particulars. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. WYATT, Secretary. 


Copy of letter addressed to the following institutes, etc. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, g Conduit Street, W.1; 
The Society of Architects, 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1; The 
Architectural Association, 34-5 Bedford Square, W.C.1; The 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 3r South Frederick 
Street, Dublin. 


““Str,—The Committee of this Association, representing, as 
you will see by the enclosed card of membership, the Sign Trade 
of London and the Provinces, respectfully call the attention of 
your members and the profession in general to a term frequently 
used in specifications for the gilding of outside work and wood- 
letter signs in particular, viz., ‘Double Gilded.’ Double gilding 
in oil is neither advisable nor practical, the fact of coating with 
oil size to take a second gilding renders the first gilding useless. 

“The correct specification is “Gilded with best English manufac- 
tured gold-leaf of double the regular substance assaying not less 
than twenty-three carat in standard,’ or ‘Gilded with pure 
English manufactured gold-leaf (free from alloy) of double the 
regular substance,’ according to circumstances. 

Yours faithfully, 
184 Chamberlayne Road, N.W.tro. “A; WYATT, Secretary. 


University College Appeal. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

SIR,—May we ask the hospitality of your columns for an appeal 
issued under the patronage of H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught 
and the vice-patronage of the Chancellor of the University of 
London, the Earl of Rosebery, for £500,000 to enable University 
College, London, upon the completion of the first hundred years 
of its work, to start unhampered upon its second century ? 

The foundation-stone of University College was laid in 1827, 


after two years of preparatory work, following upon the famous 
letter of Thomas Campbell to the “Times” of February 9, 1825, 
in which the foundation of a University of London was first 
proposed. The object of the new university was to give education 
without regard to class or creed, and more particularly in a large 
number of new subjects, which did not at that period form part 
of the ordinary university curriculum. In the words of an early 
report : “It was for a class of sciences, the knowledge of which 
is not profitable to the possessor in a pecuniary point of view, but 
which exact a great influence on the well-being of society, that 
such an institution was required.”’ 

If this work is to continue, on the scale which the present 
century demands, a sum of at least half a million is urgently 
necessary. Of this total, £225,000 is needed for the endowment of 
teaching ; other urgent needs are the provision of a Great Hall, 
the reconstruction and endowment of the libraries, and the com- 
pletion of the engineering equipment. The laboratory teaching of 
engineering is one of many subjects in which University College 
has done pioneer work. 

University College was the first of that group of new universi- 
ties which have now spread, not only through England, but to all 
parts of the Empire. But, owing to its position as the oldest and 
largest college of the University of London, it must always possess 
peculiarly heavy obligations and responsibilities. We appeal 
with confidence to all citizens of London and of the Empire to 
help it to discharge those obligations in a manner worthy of the 
Empire in the capital of which it is stationed. 

Donations, large or small, can be sent to the honorary treasurer 
of the Centenary Appeal Fund (Sir Robert Kindersley, G.B.E.), 
at University College, London, from whom the complete appeal 
document can be obtained. 


We are, yours truly, 
CHELMSFORD, Chairman, University College, London. 
I. A. GARDNER, Vice-Chancellor, University of London. 
MeEsTon, Chairman, Appeal Committee. 
hk. M. KINDERSLEY, Treasurer, Appeal Committee. 
W. SETON, Hon. Secretary, Appeal Committee. 


Univ ; rsity of London, University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Waterloo Bridge. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Report. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens’s report to the London County Council on 
the subject of the proposed scheme for widening Waterloo Bridge 
was issued last month. The report was made in response to a 
letter addressed to Sir Edwin Lutyens by Mr. Montague H. Cox, 
the Clerk to the London County Council, in which he expressed 
the desire of the Council to be advised as to the artistic effect 
of an alteration to the bridge, whereby provision would be made 
for foot passengers by corbelling out part of the footways beyond 
the existing line of parapets. This would be necessary in order 
to make the carriage-way of sufficient width, not less than 36 ft., 
to take four lines of traffic instead of the present three lines. 
Mr. Cox added that he was directed to ask if Sir Edwin Lutyens 
would be willing to prepare for the Council a design showing how 
such a widening could best be carried out, together with a report 
on the artistic effect of the alteration. If in his opinion there were 
other and more desirable ways of obtaining similar advantages 
the Council would be obliged if he would advise thereon also. 

In the course of his report Sir Edwin Lutyens says : 

I have explored every avenue of approach to this problem with 
due regard to the data and drawings so generously supplied to 
me by Mr. Humphreys, yet I have, I fear, been unable to arrive 
at any satisfactory design whereby the bridge could be widened 
by corbelling out the parapets or any similar method of addition. 
Architectural detail might amend the schemes already put 
forward by the Council’s engineering office, and by others, that 
I have seen; or, again, those published at various times in the 
Press, for corbelling in this matter; but any such amendment 
would not affect the principle I am anxious to maintain, and I 
have come to the considered conclusion that there is no way of 
widening Waterloo Bridge by any such method without detri- 
mental effect to its appearance. 

To overhang footways would altogether destroy the architec- 
tural character of Rennie’s bridge, which relies entirely upon its 
spontaneous and direct motif of arch and pillared buttresses. 
The narrowness of the bridge emphasizes its robust character, 
and to link the buttresses with any horizontal line that would 


REVIEW. 


throw into shade the crown of the arches would completely 
mutilate the character of the original design, and would create, 
in fact, not only a new bridge, but an ugly one. . . I cannot but 
believe that, no matter what the Council’s decision may be, the 
bridge, to be maintained, must eventually be rebuilt. 

The scheme prepared to show how the bridge could be tunnelled 
with sub-footways is ingenious ; yet I believe that Mr. Humphreys 
agrees with me that such a solution is one not altogether possible to 
recommend. The best way, if new footways are decided upon, 
would be to build them in suspension, as independent structures. 
They would, of necessity, mask the existing bridge, but whenso- 
ever, if ever, a Charing Cross or an Aldwych Bridge is built, 
and when built proves its prophesied relief to present traffic con- 
gestion, these independent footways could be removed, and the 
present bridge, having in the interval been kept intact awaiting 
this happier time, could then reveal her beauty once more. 
Admitting the possibility of a new and independent structure 
supplementing the existing bridge, it would be possible to build 
a new bridge of one span—over and above the existing bridge— 
either for foot passengers or for vehicular traffic. It would entail 
some thirty or thirty-five steps up from the level of Wellington 
street-to the upper bridge? 7. 

If a vehicular overhead bridge were contemplated, it would 
entail a road, starting from York and Stamford streets, with a 
gradient of I in 43 to give head room over the old bridge, which, 
on the Middlesex side, could be carried across the Strand to arrive 
at Aldwych in very much the same position as is proposed in 
Mr. Humphreys’s under-road scheme. A bridge suspended above 
the old bridge would not destroy the effect of the yet existing 
bridge—though it might interfere with various buildings or 
Somerset House—facing Wellington Street—and much could be 
said against such interference. . . . London suffers, and will for 
ever suffer, from problems of this kind until such time as some 
definite plan and policy are adopted which will ensure, over a 
period of many years, the growth of a new and predestined London. 

A suspended bridge in one span (an exciting problem for your 
engineers) would create the least disturbance to the lines of the 
still barely existing bridge ; or, similarly, a series of spans, built 


in suspension to contradict the lines of the present arches. The 
(Continued on page liv.) 
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bridge of one span would be the least disturbing to the views 
across the bridge of St. Paul’s, or to the lines and design of Water- 
loo Bridge itself. Again, by heightening the bridge, I believe it is 
possible to widen it by 12 ft. 6 in., thus giving a 40 ft. carriage-way 
and two 7 ft. 6 in. footways, and this in the end may prove to be 
the simplest solution, if, when rebuilding, the piers are raised a 
minimum of 5 ft. and a maximum of 8 ft. 3 in. Rennie may have 
not foreseen the Embankment, and, for this or other reasons, that 
the bases of his columns would be awash at high tide. By raising 
the piers these bases could never be flooded, and the raising of 
the arches would increase the waterway between the piers and 
their abutments by a practical width of 3 ft. 6 in., and, incident- 
ally, greatly improve the Victoria Embankment thoroughfare. 

This would again improve the appearance of the bridge at 
high water. The parapets would remain level, and the traffic 
gradients required to reach the new level would be within the 
parapets above the first span on either bank. Widening the bridge 
will increase the relation between the pier lengths and their 
pillared buttresses, which are now, in my opinion, great in their 
esthetic quality, a point which, I believe and deplore, few realize 
or appreciate ; and for this reason it may not be considered a 
matter as great in importance as any scheme merely affecting the 
elevation. 

I deeply regret that I have failed to find a sure way of widening 
Waterloo Bridge by any method which does not, in some way, 
mar its brave appearance. Yet I have only mentioned a few of 
the many ways in which I have endeavoured to discover an 
adequate solution of what I believe to be a nearly impossible 
problem—so to add to the amenities of Waterloo Bridge without 
affecting its zesthetic possession. 


American Architects and Waterloo Bridge, 


The president of the American Institute of Architects has sent 
the following letter to Mr. E. Guy Dawber, president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects : “‘Dear Mr. Dawber,—The ancient 
and beautiful Waterloo Bridge across the Thames possesses 
historic and artistic attributes of interest to other nations as 
well as to Great Britain. Please accept that fact as excuse for 
this address.’ On behalf of the American Institute of Architects, 


I beg to express to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
the hope that some means may be found to preserve from 
destruction this truly national monument.—Sincerely yours 
(signed) D. Everett Waid.” 


The Institution of Structural Engineers. 


The Institution of Structural Engineers (which took up the 
matter of a protest against the proposed provisions of the Singa- 
pore Registration Bill for Architects) has now received a further 
communication from the Colonial Office, offering a saving clause, 
which, it is suggested, may meet with the objections raised by 
the Institution and by a number of other powerful professional 
bodies who associated themselves with a similar protest. 

This clause is to the effect that ‘Nothing in this Ordinance . . . 
shall be construed so as to prevent any civil, structural... 
engineer from performing any function or exercising any power 
which he might lawfully have performed or exercised as such 
engineer if this Ordinance had not been passed.” 

The Institution of Structural Engineers state that they cannot 
accept this clause as it stands, but would be prepared to do so 
if the following words were added to the end of the clause: 
“notwithstanding that the performance of such functions or the 
exercise of such powers may include the submission of plans, etc., 
under the Registration enactment.” The Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers points out that failing this latter clause, in the 
event of a member of that Institution endeavouring to submit 
plans under the Registration Bill, there might, and probably 
would, be an endless legal argument as to what were and what 
were not the proper functions of a structural engineer; and this 
might also apply to the other professions named. 


British Decorators. 


The following have been elected Honorary Fellows of the 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators :—-Frank Brangwyn, 
R.A., R.P.E:; Sir Banister F. Fletcher, F.R1-B ASE oa 
F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L.; Professor'A. P. Laurie; M/A. DSc) Hise 
Hon.R.S.A., F.C.S.; Mr. Eric Morley, Mr. W. H. Meggs, Mr. 
A.J. Healey, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. T. P. Bennett, F.R.I.B.A. 
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The Prix de Rome for Painting. 


Liverpool Student’s Success. 


Mr. Edward Irvine Halliday, of Liverpool, has been, awarded 
the Prix de Rome for painting, which is worth £250 a year for 
three years. Mr. Halliday is the son of Mr. James Halliday, of 
Long Lane, Garston, and received his artistic training at the 
Liverpool City School of Art before proceeding to the Royal 
College of Art. His general education was received at the Liver- 
pool College. This is the third Rome prize awarded to ex-students 
of the Liverpool City School of Art during the last two years. 


The Dawnay Scholarships. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects (Archibald Dawnay) 
scholarships and grants have been awarded to the following : 

. Breakwell (Architectural’ Association), {75 scholarship ; 
W. R. Brinton (Architectural Association), £50 scholarship ; 
R. P. Cummings (Architectural Association), special additional 
£50 scholarship; G. A. Burnett (Leeds School of Art) and A. C. 
Todd (University of Liverpool), grants of {1o. 


Book Announcements. 


The current number of the “ Readers’ Bulletin”’ (the bi-monthly 
magazine of the Coventry Public Libraries) contains a biblio- 
eraphy of the poems, plays, and essays of John Drinkwater, and 
critical notices of his work. The list of books on architecture 
shows that a collection has been made of all the latest and most 
important publications. Every branch of the subject is repre- 
sented. The frontispiece of this number is a portrait of John 
Drinkwater, by Eric Kennington. 

Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, W.C.1, have 
sent us a copy of their new catalogue, which has just been put 
into circulation. The cover design representing seventeenth- 
century architecture has been specially designed by Miss Marcia 
Lane Foster. 
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Carshalton, Beddington, and Wallington 
War Memorial Hospital. 


The general contractors were T. Rider and Son; and the sub- 
contractors were : Carter & Co. (tiles); W. Brown and Son, Red- 
hill (tiles) ; Lawford (asphalt) ; Candy & Co., Ltd. (stoves, grates, 
mantels); Dent and Hellyer, Ltd. (sanitary ware and fittings) ; 
Carter & Co. (asphalt and terrazzo for corridors, battleship 
linoleum for wards, terrazzo); Electrical Maintenance Con 
Wallington (electric wiring) ; S. Elliott and Son, Reading (special 
doors); F. and C. Osler, Ltd. (electric light fixtures); James 
Gibbons, Ltd. (door furniture—locks) ; Chas. P. Kinnell & Co., 
Ltd. (heating apparatus); Medical Supply Association, Ltd. 
(X-ray apparatus). 


St. Saviour’s Church and Institute. 


The general contractors were Holloway Brothers, Limited ; the 
sub-contractors were: The Crowborough Brick Company, The 
Hackenden Brick Company (bricks); Caxton Floors, Ltd. 
(ferro-concrete construction); Roberts, Adlard & Company 
(slates) ; Crittall Manufacturing Company (casements and case- 
ment fittings) ; Luxfer Company (lantern lights); Bratt Colbran 
& Company (stoves, grates, mantels) ; H. Pontifex and Sons, Ltd. 
(sanitary fittings); Thomas Elsley, Ltd. (lead down pipes and 
r.w. heads) ; Hollis Bros. & Co., Ltd. (flooring) ; H. J. Cash & Co., 
Ltd. (electric wiring and bells); J. P. White and Sons, Ltd. 
(special woodwork, clergy stalls); Mr. J. Binder (leaded lights) ; 
Haywards, Ltd. (art metal work, wrought-iron gates and rail- 
ings) ; Mr. Joseph Armitage (carved wood electric-light fittings) ; 
Yannedis & Co. (door furniture); Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. 
(heating and ventilating); West and Collier, Ltd. (chairs) ; 
R. Neal and Sons (shrubs and trees) ; Heal and Son, Ltd. (curtains 
and carpets) ; Warner and Sons (reredos hanging) ; Dorian Work- 
shop and Studio (lettering); The Darlington Fencing Co. 
(fencing). 
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The Lighting of Liverpool Cathedral. 


One of the most interesting examples of church lighting is 
afforded by the yet uncompleted Liverpool Cathedral. The 
arrangement of the units was planned by the lighting engineers 
of the British Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Lester Taylor, the electrical adviser to the 
committee. All the reflectors and lamps were supplied by the 
company. The architect, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, was, however, 
responsible for the design of the various fittings and cases in 
which the lighting units are concealed. The contractors, Messrs. 
J. Hunter & Company, of Liverpool, are to be congratulated 
upon their valuable contribution to the final result. 

The chancel, sanctuary, and reredos are lighted by means of 
twelve batteries of Mirolux trough reflectors, each battery con- 
taining four reflectors and eight Mazda gas-filled lamps. These 
units are pointed towards the altar and reredos, so that the latter 
are thus thrown into relief. Two large electroliers, made of coinage 
bronze, are installed in the transepts, each being equipped with 
seven lanterns. Each lantern contains an X-ray reflector and a 
300-watt Mazda gas-filled lamp. The chapels are lighted by 
means of a combination of Mirolux trough reflectors and special 
lanterns fitted with X-ray reflectors. In the main body of the 
cathedral there are no visible light sources, that is to say, the 
reflectors and lamps are so arranged that they cannot be seen 
unless people turn round and deliberately look for them. The 
light is directed towards the east end of the church. 


The Paint Post 


The November number of the “‘ Paint Post,”’ published by the 
National Society for the Preservation of Property (by paint and 
varnish) contains an article describing the use of colours by the 
Egyptians of the time of Tut-ankh-amen. It is of interest, as 
the production of these colours and their application is a subject 
about which little is known. “A Plea for Paint,’’ by Mr. Guy 
Church, F.R.I.B.A., and an article on winter decoration, are 
other items contained in this publication. 


The New President of the B.C.G.A. 


At the final session of the fourteenth annual conference of the 
British Commercial Gas Association it was decided to accept 
the invitation to hold the conference of October, 1926, at New- 
castle, under the presidency of Mr. John E. Cowen, well known 
in the industrial world as a colliery owner, and as the head of the 
foundry works of Messrs. Smith, Patterson & Company, at New- 
castle. He is also a director of the steel works and collieries of 
Messrs. Walter Scott, Limited, of the Redhough Bridge Company, 
and of the High Gosforth Park Company. In 1909 he became a 
director of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, and in 
1918 he was appointed chairman. 


A Useful Catalogue. 


The fifteenth edition of their Wire and Cable Catalogue, 
Section W (1), to hand from the General Electric Co., Ltd., 
is a very comprehensive production, and contains full data con- 
cerning every type of Pirelli-General V.I.R. Insulated Wires and 
Cables of both Association and Non-Association grades, tough 
1ubber cables and flexible aerial cables, flexible cords for all 
services, bell and telephone wires, signalling wires, etc. Engineers 
will undoubtedly find it of the greatest possible service. 


Recent Work Undertaken by Singers. 


Singers’ Metal Works were established in Frome about seventy- 
five years ago. From small beginnings in ecclesiastical metal- 
work the business was extended, and the large architectural 
department and foundries have sent out examples of their 
craftsmanship to all parts of the globe, An instance of recent 
work is that at the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, in Shanghai. 
The main entrance gates were executed by the firm. Each of 
the three pairs of gates weigh five tons. The other doors, grilles, 
etc., in bronze, exemplify the firm’s capacity for producing metal- 
work of beauty as well as utility. The bronze lions at the entrance 
were cast from the models of Henry Poole, A.R.A., the noted 
sculptor. 
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Messrs. Liberty’s Tudor House 
showing Old Ship Timber. 


Telephone: VIC. 3389. 
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Factory Yard, Leather Lane, 
London, E.C., fitted with 
Esavian Folding and 
Sliding Doors. Note how 
neatly the leaves fold 
away to one side of the 
opening only. 


\ 

The Esavian}] Doors illustrated ) y 
above enclose a space 24 feet 

long by 16 feet high, yet (as 

THEY FOLD-THEY SLIDE _ shownin the lower picture) open { 

insuch a manner that the whole an 

space is free from obstructions. 

This is achieved by means of the sliding uprights (patented) 

—the unique feature of the Esavian principle. We 

issue a free booklet which gives examples of many 

Esavian applications—such as doors, windows, screens, 


and partitions. 


E.S.A., i2 nic norzorn’ LONDON, W.C.1 
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A Cable for Giant Inductance Coils. 


A cable of novel construction has been manufactured by 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Company, Limited, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.1, in accordance with the design and specifications 
of the British Post Office Engineering Department, for the new 
wireless station at Rugby. It forms part of a variable induct- 
ance in the high-power radio frequency circuits for wireless 
communication from this Government station. The cable 
contains 6,561 wires, each separately insulated with enamel, 
and connected together at each end, forming what is, to all 
intents and purposes, one conductor. 

The inductance coils formed by this cable measure 17 ft. in 
diameter, and nine of them are in use at the Rugby station. 


Lighting Service. 

The Siemens and English Electric Lamp Company, Limited, 
38-39 Upper Thames Street, E.C.4, have issued a booklet entitled 
“The Symbol of Lighting Service.” It contains—in addition to 
suggestions as to the various uses of Siemens electric lamps in the 
home—useful information to wireless users. The Company 
have recently published a revised edition of their catalogue 
of ‘Benjamin ”’ reflector fittings and lighting specialities, specially 
designed to meet the requirements of industrial lighting, and 
also shop windows and stores. Particular attention is drawn 
in the brochure to the constructional details and special features 
of design in these lighting specialities. 


Kinnear Shutters. 


A new pamphlet, published by Arthur L. Gibson & Company, 
Ltd., Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, contains 
some interesting illustrations showing the condition of Kinnear 
patent steel rolling shutters after their exposure to fire. Proof of 
their efficiency is shown in cases where factories and other commer- 
cial buildings have been gutted, leaving the shutters almost 
completely unaffected. Kinnear shutters are for use on openings, 
such as in division walls, lift lobbies, lift and hoist wells, stair- 
cases, and windows, etc. 


A Change in Ownership. 


The Western Electric Co., Ltd., of London, announce that 
they are now known as “Standard Telephones and Cables, 
Limited.”’ The registered and executive office will remain at 
Connaught House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

An announcement has already appeared in the Press of the 
sale to the International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
of the International Western Electric Company by the Western 
Electric Company Incorporated. Under this new ownership the 
International Western Electric Company will, in future, be known 
as the International Standard Electric Corporation. 


The Importance of Good Lighting. 


In a recent article, entitled “Light and Health,” in connection 
with the Mazda electric lamp, manufactured by the British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., attention is drawn to the effect 
light has on the mind, and to the importance of having good 
illumination. It points out that the Mazda lamp, besides being 
of guaranteed efficiency, is cheap, robust, and long-lived. Such 
lighting can be used on a generous scale in any home at a 
moderate expense. 

In another article, comparing the zsthetic qualities of ancient 
and modern lamp forms, it is held that the “modern Englishman 
can secure, at a small expense, an article as fine as any which 
graced the palace of an Egyptian king.” 


The Choir Gates, Liverpool Cathedral. 


We have been notified that the bronze choir gates of Liverpool 
Cathedral, illustrations of which appeared in the November 
number of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, were executed to the 
instructions of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, by the Bromsgrove Guild, 
Ltd., Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 


GENCY WANTED FOR SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND. Agent for 

Architectural Specialities and Building Materials, with office address 

in Torquay, seeks additional agency. Highest references. Established 
connection. Box No. 378. 


For 
MANSION HOUSES 
HOSPITALS 
INFIRMARIES 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 


Architects provided with schemes 
on application. 


/ oowie Lran Marks 
) CLYDEBANK. 


Imports and Exports 


The financing of the world’s commerce has 
become one of the most intricate of machines 
ever constructed, and under the banket’s 
hands lie all the cogs and controls necessary 
for its efficient running. It is of the utmost 
importance that the merchant should clearly 
understand its mechanism in order that he 
may make the fullest use of the bank’s facili- 
ties, not only for his personal benefit, but 
also for the increased commercial pros- 
perity of the country. To assist its custo- 
mers, the Westminster Bank has now 
prepared a booklet explaining the many ways 
in which the commercial man may use the 
bank for the furtherance of his business, and 
howheshould proceedsoas to take the utmost 
advantage of interest, rebate, discount, rates of 
exchange, etc.,and combine with progress and 
enterprise the necessary security and caution. 
Copies will be issued on application to 
the Secretary, Head Office, 
Westminster Bank, 
Limited 
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Marble Quarries, Transport, From an original 
Craftsmanship and Architecture. watercolour by W. Walcot. 


J. WHITEHEAD & SONS, L™? 


Marble Experts, 
64 Kennington Oval, London, 5.E.11. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W. 


Architects : Contractors : 
Carrére & Hastings with C. H. Reilly. Messrs. Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd. 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., LTD., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 


3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


GLASGOW | BIRMINGHAM 
Westburn, Newton. Office : 
Office: 19 Waterloo St. | 47 Temple Row. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Office: 
Milburn House. 


EDINBURGH 
St. Andrew 
Steel Works. 


MANCHESTER 
Trafford Park. 


LONDON 
Riverside Works, 
East Greenwich, S.E. 


Registered Office :—z St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
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REGENT ST., W. 


Architects—MESSRS. YATES, 
COOK, AND DARBYSHIRE. 


THIS ILLUSTRATION IS ANOTHER EXAMPLE INDICATIVE OF POWERFUL 


STYLE, BUT WITHAL THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURE 


ARE SO EVIDENT AS TO NEED NO DETAILED EXPLANATION. ESSENTIALLY 


A MODERN MOTIF ; LARGE AREAS OF PLANE SURFACES, SO PRACTICAL IN 


A SOOT-LADEN ATMOSPHERE ; BIG WINDOW SURFACES, OF PARAMOUNT 


IMPORTANCE TO PRESENT-DAY RETAIL COMMERCE——AND YET ITS 


ASTHETIC QUALITIES APPEAL TO THE INTELLIGENT INSTINCTS OF A 


MODERN CIVIC POPULATION. 
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Once more the Glow-Worm has been proved by 
far the best boiler obtainable. Once more its 
indisputable supremacy has been vouched for. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, an independent 
testing department, controlled by Good House- 
keeping Magazine, tested a Glow-Worm model 
over a period of eight months, and at the end of 
that time awarded it 95 per cent. efficiency. The 
Boiler was most thoroughly tested in every con- 
ceivable way, and the award of 95 per cent. 
efficiency is really a wonderful result. 


The Glow-Worm provides | as Boiling. Frying, and Stew- 
HOT WATER day and! ing. VISIBLE FIRE. Fuel 
night for Baths, Radiators, | cost, using coke, 6d. per day 
Towel Rails, and Domestic of 24 hours. We therefore 
purposes. OPEN FIRE for | respectfully suggest that you 
Toasting and Heating Irons, | specify the Glow-Worm on 


SIMPLE COOKING such | every possible occasion. 
Write for illustrated Booklet to :-— 
O. BRUSTER, 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, E.C.3 
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who wish to have exclusive 
ideas and designs incorpo- 
rated with lighting and 
decoration schemes. We 
have a staff of specialists 
and highly skilled artist- 
craftsmen who possess 
unique facilities for carrying 
out work of this character. 
Original and various period 
designs are a_ speciality, 
and a large variety of stock 
models invite inspection. * 
Architects’ own ideas can 
be executed under the per- 
sonalsuperintendence of our 
principals who are always 

in attendance, and the work can be inspected in course ‘of 
manufacture, as our works are at Notting.Hill, W. 11. 
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also undertaken and great care given to every detail. 
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Lasting in Quality. 
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British in Manufacture. 


TIP SEAGER 
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British Insulated & Helsby Cables, Lt¢- 


PRESCOT——LANCS. 
: Makers of PRESCOT & HELSBY Cables. 


Enquiries or a visit to our Showrooms would be appreciated. 
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SIPQURIES RAVI IOUN 


FOR THE 


PORT OE SIONDON? AUTHOR: 
ILFORD, 


Architect : Sir EDWIN COOPER, F.R.LB.A. 


ee 2" 


GENERAL VIEW OF PAVILION. 


PLUNGE BATH. CANTEEN. CANTEEN KITCHEN. 


The whole of the Heating, Hot, and main Cold-water supplies, Kitchen Equipment, Ventilation, and 
Special Heating to Plunge Baths, executed by 


MUMFORD BAILEY “& PRESTON L~’ 


HEATING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


22/23 CLERKENWELL CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1, 


’Phone : Who solicit your enquiries “ EXHAUST, SMITH, LONDON.” 
CLERKENWELL 5200. ¥ : ; 5 : 
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The illustrations show four ditterent 
stages in the erection of the 
New Departmental Store for 
Messrs. JOHN BARKER & Go, 
LTD., at Crown Site, High Stress 
KENSINGTON, W. 8, which wal 
give this highly important com- 
mercial undertaking considerable 


additional floor space, to enabk 


them to cope with their demands 


VIEW OF STEELWORK IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 


wx, ARCHIBALD D. 


ape CONSTRUCTIONAL 


STEELWORKS ROAD, Also at EAST MOORS 
BAT TERSEAS LONDON SS. Waar. CARDIFF 


Occupying a site measuring 240 ft 


long and 150 ft. deep, the mait 
building of the new store provides 
total floor area of approximately : 
quarter of a million square feet, to bi 


j | 


ohare al Baia utilized purely for business purposes 
Widskone maine == “4 r/} ; 


In a large store of this descriptio1 


two of the prime consideration 


: ; iq 
affecting the design are the necessit' 


of obtaining the maximum usetu 


he Steelwork in the building 
mounts to approximately 2,000 
ms, and the steel construction 
tends about 34 ft. below ground 
vel. 

he whole of the Constructional 
-eelwork was fabricated and erected 
omplete by DAWNAY’S, to plans 


id specifications prepared by the 
Architect : 
Memeo ABUCHE, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
M.1.Struct.E. 


DAW NAY &SONS, Ltd. 


UINGINEERS. 


BANK STREET, WELWYN GARDEN 
CITY, Herts. 


NORWICH. 


iota ek Chi PECTURAL 


oo 


VIEW FROM N.W. CORNER. 


REVIEW. 


Telephones : 
BATTERSEA, 
1094 (6 Lines). 


80 WINDSOR HOUSE, 
Victoria St., London, $.W.r. 


loor area on the available site and 
f keeping the floor space as free 
s possible from structural obstacles 
uch as columns. The Architect 
yas been successful in planning a 
yuilding in which the columns are 
spaced 24 ft. 6in. apart in each direc- 
tion, thus taking full advantage of the 
long spans possible only with steel 


construction. 


VIEW FROM 


S.W. CORNER. 


x1 
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ORNAMENTAL ROOF 
LEADWORK. 


RAINWATER HEADS. 


GUETERSEG eM EILESs TON 
PUBLIC BUSINESS OR 
DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. 


ALS OMGAD LaLRON 
RAINWATER GOODS. 


BROMSGROVE GUILD, Eine 


BROMSGROVE. 


ELECTRIC, 
HYDRAULIC, and 
HAND POWER 


PATENT MICRO SELF-LEVELLING 


IFTS 
AYGOOD- )TIS... 


54-55 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
62-63 LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


And Principal Provincial Cities And Abroad 
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et  INICTIOLSON*« Cola 


HEATING 
Installations 
also erected in 
the followin 


BUILDING 


Tale 
AMERICAN CLUB, 
PICCADILLY. 


eS 
c 


OLYMPIA NEW 
lal/eMLlLy, 
LONDON. 


@ 
© 


ROYAL SCHOOL 
for DEAF and DUMB 
CHILDREN, 
MARGATE. 


a 
c 


ROYAL HOSPITAL 


for INCURABLES ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 
INNS TOW: | 


a 
vc 


PHILHARMONIC 
ae We have installed Hot Water Heating 


LONDON. 
Radiators with Accelerator Pump Circulation 
in the above very important Building. 

GROSVENOR 
COURT HOTEL, 
LONDON. 


cae HEATING °VENTILATING 
aus GENERAL: ENGINEERS 
FIRE-HYDRANT: WORK 


95,SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD. 
TELEPHONE, CON DON.,S.E.L oP 4619 
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An Ideal Water Softener for Private Houses. 


)}*VERYONE who has experienced (and who has not?) the 
ig discomfort and inconvenience caused in the home by hard 
water will be interested in the wonderful ‘“ Permutit”’ 
process for softening domestic water supplies. We use the word 
“wonderful”’ advisedly, for no other adjective adequately describes 
the astonishing simplicity of the means by which it has now been 
made an easy and pleasant thing for the occupant of country 
mansion, town house, flat, studio, or office, to obtain an unlimited 
supply of completely soft pure water for toilet, culinary, and 
dietetic purposes, without the necessity for any structural alterations, 
and at an outlay well within the reach of the most modest purse. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOON. 


Until recently the only way of escape from the ravages of hard 
water upon one’s person, pocket, and temper has lain in the instal- 
lation of mechanical water softeners, which are quite unsuitable for 
domestic use, requiring as they do a daily meal of powdered chemi- 
cals, with frequent testing and regulation. Such softeners have 
usually to be fixed in the roof, where they are troublesome to get 
at, and are often neglected in consequence. These disadvantages 
have been the chief impediment to the general adoption of domestic 
water softeners in the past, for as there are few districts in these 
islands possessing a water supply really suitable for domestic 
purposes, it is to be presumed that no one would willingly be 
without a simple, automatic, and infallible household appliance for 
softening the water if such an apparatus could readily be obtained. 

This widespread need has at last been satisfied and the following 
is a brief description of the compact, attractive, and efficient 
““Permutit” plant, which brings soft water within the reach of all. 

The “Permutit’’ Water Softener is not a mechanical appliance. 
It has no moving parts. No lime or similar chemical is employed in 
it. No precipitate of solid matter is formed during the softening 
of the water, and no testing, regulating, or cleaning is required. It 
is not fixed in the roof, and does not require any alteration of existing 
pipework. It delivers water which is absolutely soft, having been 


deprived of all its hardness by simple filtration. All the natural 
gases, which confer sparkle and palatability, are preserved in the 
water by this process. 

How is this possible ? The answer is furnished by a study of the 
chemical properties of the substance called “ Permutit,’’ of which 
the filter is entirely composed. 

“Permutit”’ is well. known to chemical science as a porous, 
indestructible silicate which possesses the remarkable double 
property of absorbing the lime and magnesia from any water, 
however hard, which is filtered through it : and of afterwards giving 
up these impurities again when acted on by a solution of ordinary 
household salt in water. It will go through this cycle ad infinitum. 


NATURE'S OWN METHOD. 


All that it is needful to do in order to obtain a constant and 
ample supply of soft, pure water for domestic purposes is simply 
to pass the tap water before use through a layer of ‘‘ Permutit.” 
The whole of the hardness is thereby extracted, and the water is 
completely deprived of its power of wasting soap, injuring the skin, 
or choking pipes or boilers. This is Nature’s own method of softening 
water. “ Permutit” formations occur in all parts of the world, and 
it has been demonstrated by Dr. Thresh, the eminent authority on 
water supplies, that the soft waters occasionally met with were 
originally hard waters which have been softened by passing through 
natural beds of ‘‘Permutit.”” The Thanet sands at the mouth of 
the Thames furnish a familiar example of such a bed. 


REVIVED BY SALT. 


“Permutit”’ is regenerated at stated periods by merely letting a 
solution of ordinary salt flow slowly through it. 

The material never loses its efficiency, and after each regeneration 
is as fresh and powerful as when first put to work. Its life is un- 
limited, and a “‘ Permutit”’ Filter, once installed, will go on working 
indefinitely. 


OVER 3000 PERMUTIT INSTALLATIONS in the UNITED KINGDOM ALONE. 


United Water 


Aldwych House, 


Softeners, 


Ltd., 
London, W.C. 2. 


Telephone: Holborn 3111 (8 lines). 
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ENAMEL INSULATED WIRE 


LEWCOS Enamel Insulated Wire is the outcome of years of experience and research, and, like 
all LEWCOS products, is of British Manufacture throughout. This product from the Wire 
Bar to the finished Enamel Wire is made in our own factories. The Copper Wire Enamel is 
manufactured and applied at our Leyton factory, and every finished length of wire is tested 


and inspected before despatch. 


INSIST on LEWCOS ENAMELLED WIRES and ensure an ALL-BRITISH PRODUCT. 


he 
LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE C2 eSMITHS LE” 


(Makers of Electric Wire for over 40 years), 


Telegrams: Electric, London. 


Pal 
LUT 


PLAYHOUSE YARD, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Telephones : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390, 1391. 
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One of the Showcases in the Adam’s 
Jewellery Salon of the Army “) Navy 
Stores, where Pollards have recently 


re - equipped twenty departments. 


E. POLLARD « COMPANY L® 


LONDON MANCHESTER DUBLIN 


Headquarters : 


CLERKENWELL, LONDON 
Telephone : Clerkenwell 6700 
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KINNEAR (st. SHUTTERS 


ROLLING 


Halifax Corporation Tramways: Skircoat Depot. 
Opening fitted with | Kinnear Steel Rolling Shutter, 20 {t. high and 25 ft. wide. 


KINNEAR patent sTEEL 
ROLLING SHUTTERS 


Afford the simplest and most 
effective means of dealing with 


LARGE OPENINGS 


AND ALL OPENINGS OF 
IRREGULAR SHAPE. 


They are in use throughout the World on 


LOADING DOCKS, GARAGES, 


WAREHOUSES, BONDED STORES, 
WINDOW OPENINGS and entrances generally, 


etc elcs 


Sole Manufacturers : 


ARTHUR‘ L. GIBSON & Go., Ltd. 


Head Office: Radnor Works, Twickenham. ' 
Branch Offices : 


BIRMINGHAM: 13 Temple Street. 
GLASGOW: 121 West George Street. 
MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. 


~ 
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Consistent quality is of the highest 


importance with cement. If one 
batch differs from another in strength, 
the Architect is bound to assume, 
for the purpose of gauging, that all ‘ 
the cement is of the poorer quality. 
A chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link. 
If you were to go over our West 
Thurrock Mills <the finest Cement 
Works in the world), you would 
| see that every care is taken to ensure 
“Tunnel” Portland Cement being 
of uniform quality. A chemist is in 
constant attendance at the Wash 
Mills, testing the slurry at frequent 
intervals. It is to this vigilance, and 
the ingenious layout of the plant, that 


BUINREL 


owes its reputation. We can give 
immediate delivery. 


| When a job calls for the use of rapid-hardening 
| cement, specify “ Tunnelite.” This is supplied 
in air-tight multi-wall paper sacks, which 

protect it from atmospheric action. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 
‘“MODERN PORTLAND CEMENT.” 


THE TUNNEE PORILAND CEMENT “Coz,” Urb: 


| .WESF THURROCK, ESSEX. “Phone TiLBuRY 423; 


(tee, ee REVIEW, 


METRO-VICK SUPPLIES LIMITED 


(Pvoprietors : —METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL Co., LTD.) 


Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1. “Vn 
& SHOWROOMS ~ 
Leadon = - = 292 IMigh Holborn. WL EdinbuyghO - - - - 12% George Street 


Pirmingham NE eee Paradise Si long Millgate 
Qastl - ----- 43, Park Srroet Newcastle -upon- Qyne - - 7 Saville “Rou 
Cardiff” Metrovick House,Custom JTouse St, Sheffield - Htouard Gallery, Chapel Walk. 
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Trinity Congregational Church 
and Schools, High WVycombe. 
One of the many religious build- 
ings equipped with Central 
Heating by Jones & Attwood, 
Ltd., for Thos. Thurlow, Esq., 
High VVycombe. 


Slee WIC |e. 


Jones & Attwood, Ltd., are guided by three principles when carrying 
out contracts for Central Heating and Hot Water Supply Systems. 


First :—to serve the Architect to the utmost by conforming in every 
detail to the specification he has prepared, and completing the in- 
stallation in the shortest possible time consistent with first-class work. 


Second :—to serve the owner by providing the greatest degree of 
efficiency and comfort that their experience can achieve and their 
ingenuity suggest. 


Third :—to serve themselves by adding to their reputation for good 
work well done. 


JONES & ATTWOOD 


CORNER WORKS 
STOURBRIDGE 


a Nn 


HOT WATER SYSTEMS 


I 


San AMAIA 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


IN 


METAL WINDOWS 
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CASEMENTS AND LEADED LIGHTS. Architect : 
P. H. Locxwoop, EsQ., CHESTER. 


WILLIAMS, GAMON & CO. 


(KALEYARDS, LTD.) 


VICTORIA ROAD, CHESTER iz. 


LONDON OFFICE: 19 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1|. Telephone - 8034 Museum 
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selection 
of: the ji 
& Pi System 
for the witing 
of Heveningham 
iste oS AS 73 
should be. 


One shudders to think of 

this noble and historic man- 
sion —one~of thesinest any the 
country—under hammer and chisel 
with gaping rents in its superb mural 
decorations — rather continue with the 
“cancdhesdayse «| 


Heveningham Hall (main front), the property 
‘by permission of the Proprietors of 
“Country Life.” 

But Messrs. Tredegars (1923), Ltd., of 7 Brook 

Street, Bond Street, W., who carried out the work, 
insured against such vandalism. 


They used, as hundreds of contractors throughout the 

country are using, the system that has, in every applica- 

ticn, proved itself to be the. simplest and most efficient 

and, as a surface wiring, incomparable in its unobtrusiveness— 
in a eword—= LF 


6 P. Waring Spin 


Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. 


Specialists in the. Transmission, Transformation, and Control of Electricity, 


Charlton, London, S.E./. 


City Office and Sicres: 12 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
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METAL WORK.- - 
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ScALE: I inch=r foot. 


DESIGNERS ann MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
DECORATIVE BRONZE WORK 


Wake GilielelROIN W ORK 


PEECU RIC gel GH FITTINGS 


ScALE: I inch=2 feet. 


29 George Street, Hanover Square 


PARIS LONDON NEW YORK 
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Telegrams: ARCHITECTURAL 
‘*Sunningend, Cheltenham ” DECORATORS 


** Sunningend, London” 


TO H.M. Telephones : 


1161-2-3-4 Cheltenham 
KING GEORGE V. 7355-6 Regent, London 


H.H.MARTYN & Co.Ltd. 


CHELTENHAM 


and 5 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 


Artists 


and 
Interior Craftsmen 
in all 
Decorators Materials 
Architects ‘Designs 
own and 
designs Estimates 
carefully on 
executed application 


Je 
Architect: A. N. PRENTICE, Esq. 


STAIRCASE ON ORIENT LINER S.S. ““ORAMA.,” 
“The ‘ORAMA’ Staircase is quite unique as a feature of ships’ 


decoration and deserves special mention both for the character of its 
general design and the vich but unobtrusive detail of the balustrade.” 


STAIRCASE BALUSTRADING AND ALL WOODWORK IN HARE WOOD BY H. H. MARTYN & CO., LTD. 
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KAGEONA ELAT OIL PAINT was selected 
for The BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Bristol Grammar School was 
founded in 1532. The Great Hall and 
class-rooms underneath form one of the 
principal blocks of the present building. 
It measures 140 feet long by 50 feet 
broad, and is 50 feet in height from the 
floor to the collar beam. The design 
was influenced by Westminster Hall, 
London. Various additions have been 
made—the most recent in 1913— from 
designs by A. R. Gough, F.RI.B.A. 
The buildings are in the Perpendicular 
Gothic style. 


V5 enrs 


Mer Peres COlm of CO.LIED., 


Om) OWNEW, I: 


COTTERELL BROTHERS, LID., 


iSPRUESy IO be 


In no building is the treatment of the 
Walls more important than in a school. 
Not only has the psychological effect 
upon the scholars to be taken into con- 
sideration, but allowance must be made 
for youthful vandalism. Keystona 
meets all these requirements. It is sup- 
plied in a wide range of colours, and on 
account of its remarkable durability it 
retains its freshness. If soiled or marked, 
it can be scrubbed like marble without 
fear of shelling or cracking. 


28. C2LS8 


THE KEYSTONE SALES CO., 


NEWCASTLE. 


OLDHAM GW MITCHELL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY LIMITED 


AS. St.Vincent Lane , GLASGOW 


14%. Scott Street. HULL. 
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GRANITE 


BRITISH “AND POR EIGN | OP TE Vira 
DESCRIPTION: 


Quarries: 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY. 


THE GRANITE PLINTH AND BALUSTRADING 
IN THE P. @ O. BUILDING WERE SUPPLIED 
BY US. 


Architect STANLEY Hamp (Ccllcutt & Hamp). 
PacaOmb WLU DING: 
SUE Se 


HARD DY ORKSS TONE: 
SPECIFIED FOR PAVINGS AND STAIRCASES 


at the 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


{ 


rchitects OAKLEY AND LAWRENCE 


BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 


BROOKES’ LIMITED 


Contractors to H.M. Government, Office of Works, L.C.C., and Provincial School Boards. 


FBEAD® OFFICES =) WORKS: LONDON—65 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
HACIBAXS RY ORES: MANCHESTER~-8 Exchange Street. 
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BROOKES LIMITED 


have the honour and pleasure 
to avail themselves of this opportunity to offer 
to all Members of the Architectural Profession, 
and to all other Clients and Friends, 
Christmas Greetings 
and the Firm’s most cordial wishes for 
A Happy and", Prosperous New I ear 


December, 1925 
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»CENTRAL HEATING 


VENTILATION AND HOT WATER SUPPLIES 
FOR HOSPITALS, LABORATORIES, AND INSTITUTIONS 
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es THE WAR MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. CARSHALTON, 
is 
(8 Heating Installation by Kinnell’s under the Architects Messrs. Troup & Hooper. 

RZ <i 
Dg Other Institutions include :— ARCHITECT. 

Eo Lister Institute of Preventative Medicine, Chelsea 2 - (The late) Paul Waterhouse, Esq. et 
15 Isolation Hospital, Winchmore Hill - - H.R. Crabb, Esq 
NZ Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, endoe W. Ci - W. Harvey, Esq. awh 
ye David Lewis Northern Hospital, Liverpool - - Messrs. Pennington G Son EA 
GB South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, Plymouth - - Albion T. Snell, Esq. 
oe North-Western Hospital, Hampstead, N.W.  - Z - Messrs. Pennington & Son. =e 
op National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Convalescent Home, Limpsfield Messrs. Gale & Durlacher 
a9 Springfield Mental Hospital, Tooting, S.W. - = - Messrs. Chart, Son G Reading ey 
7x3 Nurses’ Home, Victoria Hospital, Folkestone  - 2 - Messrs. Bromley & Dahl a5 
(ge Yeovil and District Hospital, Yeovil - e 2 - (The late) Paul Waterhouse, Esq. aly 
eI Clare Hall Hospital, S. Mimms, SEE YS P : - H.G. Crothall, Esq. Ea 
18 St. John’s Hospital, Lewisham, SE) . : - C. Hugh Slatter, Esq. 

Ps Princess Alice Home, Slough - - - - = ~- Messrs. Read & MacDonald a 
} Schiff Convalescent Home, Cobham - - -~ R.J. Thomson, Esq. 

Nia Science Building, Warehousemen’s, Clerks’ el Dreer = 

Ss Schools, Addington, Surrey —- ~ z Z ~ Messrs. G. M. Burls, Gordon & Partners bon 
Please submit your Heating and Ventilating Enquiries for our consideration and advice. 
a aay 


— CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 
- Ses ao sil > ec ease as hn pe eee 
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The strongest Asbestos-Cement 
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V4 
‘\ HIS Asbestos-cement sheet is supporting the weight of Cc 
13 men between four foot centres . . . a total burden \ 
C “se i pee ; us oe is Bi eens : 7 
\ e illustration—taken from an actual photo =i 

\ complete vindication of the claim that ‘BIGSIX’ ie Rete t Oe dcoee | 
D sheet of its kind on the market. Sturdy but light. ‘BIGSIX’ is ' 


/ 


A 


not only light in proportion to area—it also effects substantial 
economy in weight of roofing by reducing the sidelap to 2 ins. 
It needs no preservative. The method of fixing ‘BIGSIX’ 
eliminates the necessity 
for expansion joints 


with their attendant 
difficulties at the ridge. Ev Te 


Bells Asbestos-Cement 


Bell’s Poilite and Everite Company, Ltd. 6 9 
DEPT AE. DEP TE 


Southwark St, Peter Street, 


London, S.E.1. Manchester. COR RU G : T ri 
*Grams: “ Asbestos, London.” ?Grams:; ‘‘ Everite, Manchester.” 


’Phone: Hop 4040, ’Phone: City 7790. 
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supplied by 
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Marketing 
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used in our 
manufacture 
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The famous Poilite & 

Everite products are: 
Flat Sheets ‘ 
Corrugated Sheets: 
Diagonal Tiles 
Rectangular Slates 
Pantiles 
Roman Type Tiles: 


Rainwater Goods —: 
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Ridgings, etc., ete. 
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‘Not for an Age but 
for all time. : 
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140-19 Aldwych 
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ee con 
FE) Ol and the Heaped Fire Co. Ltd., 


take this opportunity to offer 
Seasonable Greetings 
to their clients in the Architectural 
Profession, and to express their sincere 
appreciation for the support they have 
received from them during the year now 


drawing to a close. 
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by the use of 


WIRING meh 


WIRING , 


1s inconspicuous. 
It saits all classes 
of buildings and 
can be installed with 
minimum disturbance 
fo premises. 
It is Water-, damb- 
and Vermin -pray 
and does not sad 
belween supports. 
It is abproved by 
supbly authorities, 
insurance combanies 
and consulting 


nT engineers. 
Manufactured by 
SIEMENS BROTHERS 
ees uf C2 LIMITED. WOOLWICH 1161 
WOOLWICH. General OSSices & Works: 


WOOLWICH, LENDEON.SEI8. 
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THE 


HELSBY 


TWIN 


WIRING SYSTEM 


Before specifying a lighting system 


RCHITECTS would be well advised to investigate the claims 
of the HELSBY Twin Wiring System. Originally designed 
with a view to providing an economical, easily erected and 
reliable system of wiring in connection with the universal con- 
struction of small dwelling houses, its uses have been successfully 
developed throughout the country to the wiring of all classes of 


buildings, including Country Mansions, Banks, Factories and 
Public Buildings. 


The system comprises Single Core, Flat Two Core and Flat Three 
Core Cables, covered with solid drawn sheathing of a special 
metal alloy, which affords protection to the rubber insulated cores, 
and prevents the cable sagging between supports; and a few 
simple but substantially made accessories for fixing the cables 
in position and making joints. 


The dimensions of the cable have been reduced to a minimum. 
Perfect bonding and earthing are accomplished, and the system 
can be installed without damage to the walls, and at little or no 
inconvenience, whilst the premises are in actual occupation. 
Architects can obtain the fullest information from ; 


British Insulated & Helsby Cables, Ltd. 


HELSBY, near WARRINGTON. 


Makers of AELS BY ana PRESCD® cables. 
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My Lady must ride in a 
Beautiful Carriage 


Y lady must ride in a beautiful carriage, which 1s 
dignified and yet delicate, with every line proportioned 
in perfect harmony. 
Away then with ugly curves and unsymmetrical shapes and 
consider the flowing contours of this Armstrong Siddeley 
carriage. 


Open that wide door and let my lady enter! See her sink in 
those soft alluring cushions and recline in that wide restful 
seat. Note the gracious and spacious interior, the blended 
colouring, the broad windows, the wonderful appointments. 
The silk curtains and rope pulls, the inlaid mahogany 
companions, the trays and cupboards, all are in perfect taste. 


Verily ’tis a carriage of quality. 


STRONG 
SIDDELEY 


30 h.p. Mark II. Six Cylinder 
Open Tourer De Luxe. 


£1,000 


Three-quarter Landaulette ... ads cee seize) 
Enclosed Touring Landaulette aoe ener, 225) 
Enclosed Limousine or Landaulette... wee £1,350 
Pullman Enclosed Limousine or Landaulette £1,450 


Ask for a copy of “ Making a Modern Car,” a handsome 
and wellzillustrated book sent by return, post free. 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
(Allied with Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Co., Ltd.) 
London: 10 Old Bond St., W.1. Manchester: 35 King St. West. 


THESE ARE BRITISH. 


REVIEW. 
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MOSELEY ST., BIRMINGHAM * & « STEVENAGE HOUSE, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 
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OF MESSRS. LEIGH & ORANGE, HONG KONG. 


BRONZE! ENTRANCE!, GATES “EXECUTED ‘FOR 
THE HONG KONG TRAMWAYS TO THE DESIGNS 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
The Kahn System 


Ca 


THE MACHINE SHOP FOR .THE, GENERAL:. ELECTRIC CO., LTD., AT WITTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


Architects: WALLIS GILBERT & PARTNERS, F.R.I.B.A. 
An example of effective architectural treatment of reinforced concrete. 


e interior of a factory is of paramount importance the zesthetic 
Factories can have a reasonable amount of 
forced concrete is eminently suitable for such 


Although the practical planning of th 
treatment of the exterior should not be neglected. 


decorative treatment and still look what they are. Rein 
buildings and lends itself to architectural expression. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LID... 


99 CRANLEY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON? S.VWVere 
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ARCHITECT : C, D. Carus-Wilson, Fsq., M.C., F.R 1.B.A. SCULPTOR: George Alexander, Esq., F.R.1.B.S. 


Parlanti craftsmen engaged in finishing the bronze base of the City of Sheffield War 
Memorial —the largest single piece of architectural metalwork cast in England. 


The fact that Parlanti’s were specified to carry out this monumental work warrants their 
being entrusted with Architectural Metalwork contracts of any degree of importance. 


Works : C Head Office: 
Beaumont Works, Ea J ss PARLAN | | Gc Oo. 110 Victoria Street, 


| Beaumont Road, Westminster, 


West Kensington. W.14. ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS S.W.1. 
"Phone: Western 1884. "Phone: Victoria 2053. 


"Grams: ‘‘ Parlanti, Sowest, London.”’ 
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ST. SAVIOURS CHURCH, ACTON. 


_ 
* 


| 


Architect: HDWARD MAUFE, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


STABILITY UTILITY 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS «onpon), LTD. 


GROSVENOR ROAD, WESTMINSTER. 
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INGERS Callender’s 
of FROME __| Dampcourses 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


| Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 
Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
From 6d. per foot super. All Wall Widths. 24 feet lengths. 


Send for C. Booklet and Sample [ree from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER @ CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
25 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


Genuine Hand Made 


| WHATMAN 
i[-_| DRAWING PAPERS 


—s 
es) UNRIVALLED FOR OVER 150 YEARS 


FOR DRAWINGS and PLANS. 


Some of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world first 


Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd., Messrs. Palmer & Turner, | és . 
General Contractors. Architects. | Price List and appeared on WHATMAN 


Drawing Paper. 


Revolving Doors by samples free 


The Van Kannel Revolving Door Co., Lid. | on application. Surely this paper with its 
| heritage of over a century 
and a half of paper-making 
: genius, gave inspiration as 
One of the three inner screens, in solid bronze, 19 ft. high, 5 well as usefulness to the 
for the main entrance of the new premises for the | architects who designed them. 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation in Shanghai. 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING DRAWING OFFICE STATIONERS. 


Look for this watermark in every genuine sheet :— 


JW SINGER6SONSIE | 6)) \WIRLATEDLAN 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS Sole Manufacturers: 
& BRONZE FOUNDERS W. &R. BatsTon L1p., Springfield Mill, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
Menon Office, F ROM Sept parent Sag (to whom please apply in the event of difficulty in 
8, BATHURST STREET, E H. REEVE ANGEL & Co., LTD., 


LANCASTER GATE, Wz. SOMERSET 
Telephone, Yaddington, 3435. 9 Bridewell Place, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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RICH MARBLES 


NATURE SUPREME 


FULL KNOWLEDGE 

Ngee SKB ISS 

IS GIVEN TO FEW 
ONE MUST BE BORN IN THE BUSINESS 
WITH A RESTLESS DESIRE TO EXCEL IN 


HISTORIC PRODUCTIONS 


IMPOSSIBILITY WITHOUT 
is a NR AND ARTISTIC 
APPRECIATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


JOHN STUBBS @SOND 


272, CROWN ST.. LIVERPOOL 
ee ata 87 YEARS a 
OUR SINCERITY yy F ay | 


PROMOTESOUR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
JS&SSTUDIOWT.R 
MAR BLELPOOL 
TELEPHONES 
4950 ROYAL 
THREE LINES 


AN 2 | 
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AF *\ ge de, . ELECTRIC LIGHT 
ai H ~ = ie Z; te j 4M Ss 
aA 


(21%, PROPERTY VALUES 


ee WRES ff Ww Of all things that go to make a property attractive, light 
Wee FOR |, ve is one of the most important. It is recognised that 
er ! Ve Mie erect " ign | of ; ; : ; 

—— Li HT Ne! a Electric Light, owing to its cleanliness, convenience and 
— 4 i) era 


~~ healthiness is the ideal form of illumination, but _the 
eS erg heatenn Lamps themselves hold the key to the quality of 


Nb. light obtained. All public buildings, offices, shops, private 
residences, etc., are brilliantly and economically lighted 
where SIEMENS Electric Lamps are installed. 


INSIST ON 


EMEN 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Gato SIEMENS and ENGLISH ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY LTD. 38/9 Upper Thames Street, London. E:'C-4 


OBTAINABLE 


FROM ALL 
ececTecans. HUI [[IIMINIIILHI 
IRONMONGERS. 


STORES. ETC. 


B. COHEN & SONS LID 


WORKS: CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Large stocks 
of Seasoned 


and of Fine 
V eneers of 


Oak, Wal- Mahogany, 
nut,  Hon- Burr Wal- 
duras and Nit, C16 Mage 

Cuba held for im- 
Mahogany, mediate use. 


INTERIOR WOODWORK 


Telegrams ! *Phone: 
‘‘SIDEBOARD, LonDoN,.” BISHOPSGATE 1700. 
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DURABILITY 


Toa large extent the durability of concrete is dependent 
upon the cement used. Many are under the impression 
that all Portland Cements are alike. They are not. 
Kaye's is different. ‘This is produced from Argillaceous 
Limestone, a material superior to the mixtures of chalk 
and clay from which ordinary Portland Cements are 
made. 


For this reason the cementitious strength and crushing 
resistance of Kaye's Cement are exceptionally high. It 
makes the best and the most man - 
durable concrete. It hardens fa) Ny y 

quickly and has good indur- il iu é MM RL 
ating properties. Insist on PORTLAND CEMENT 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Birmingham Branch: 


KING EDWARD’S ROAD. 
TELEPHONE: 2830 CENTRAL. 


KAY E-G2CO., LID: 


Southam Works, near Rugby. 


Manchester Branch: 


TELEPHONE: 2 SOUTHAM. 5 NEW BROWN STREET. 


TELEPHONE: 2768 CITY. 


DheMARKOF STABILUTY 


STOCKS AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, COVENTRY, NOTTINGHAM, LEICESTER, Etc. 


NAN IAN IN ANYON TI NIAIWVIANO NON ANON ONSEN 


E.I.H. 


PVT IAN ENNIO ONTO ENON EMO NEN 
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What Would 
You Specify ? 


What would you specify for floor covering? 


Whether you plan a country mansion, city 
café, railway booking hall, cinema or ship’s 
lounge, Ruboleum Tiling has proved itself the 
| ideal flooring for these places and many others. 


Made of a special treble-tough composition 
without equal for wearing quality, Ruboleum 
Tiling is also resilient, non-slippery, silent, and 
washable. It is the wise specification for 
floors, whatever the conditions under which 
it is to be used. 


RUBOLEUM TILING 


KORKOID €? RU BOLEUM Supplied in convenient sizes, adaptable to 
TILE Ceo any area, and in many colours and designs. 
Further details and particulars of work 


eum BRIOGETON GLASGOW SEE 


executed sent gladly on request. 


Also at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, and BELFAST. ' 
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SWANSEA. LONDON. MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE. 


COLOUR 


MAGAZINE The Wonderful 1/6 Monthly 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS Subscription rate 20] = per annum, post free any. part of the world 


ASPHALTE 


COLOUR MAGAZINE, 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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** Achievement is but another milestone along the highway 
of progress — the end of the journey lies ever beyond.” 
THE CHATWOOD TRADITION. 


Sb a gs 47, 


—— 


THOUGHT 


Industrial Great Britain was created by the man of thought and 
imagination, and yet few of us to-day wish to take the trouble 
to think deeply. 


The modern age seems to prefer its news and everything else, 
presented in a crystallized form, in such a way that it calls for 
a minimum of personal effort, either physical or mental. 


The banker, and those with treasure to protect, have every reason 
to give thought to the degree of protection upon which they 
rely for security, because the modern burglar, by giving thought 
to his job, has become a great danger. 


During the last 10 years he has made greater progress in his 
method of attack, and has been more successful than in the 
previous 50 years, while the ingenuity shown in achieving his 
success proves that the modern burglar is an educated man 
possessing a knowledge of engineering. 


The Chatwood Security is the result of continued thought arising 
from the experience of almost three-quarters of a century. 


The Chatwood Security is a sentinel guarding treasure in the 
palaces of India, the Treasure House of China, and the great 
banks throughout the world. 


J.E.S. 


; p= fe We have carried out security contracts for the leading 


Bankers throughout the world, with a result that this wide 


experience has given us most useful data and memoranda, 
which are always at the disposal of the Architect, with 


whom we are pleased to consult without obligation of 


SECURITY ~~ 


Be cncecavedaatesmeveteaussesccsusudgcesrapacqcescuvanebecesernesenssexenesecasroocsesasenncecsesacedveseasencsesussnsdsoled =o 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED, 
Bankers’ Engineers, i 
Head Office and Works: BOLTON, England. TTT 
N HES ‘ LONDON-=3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. *Phone: City 9471. : J 5. 


MANCHESTER~—RKoyal Exchange. ’Phone: City 3018. 
GLASGOW-—30 Monteith Row. ‘Phone: Bridgeton 653. 
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By Appointment 
Ironfounders to 


H.M. the King. 


UB 


HE application of Rustless Steel 

in Firegrate Construction is un- 
doubtedly a most important and 
welcome adaptation. Architects in- 
terested in this new application are 
invited to send for a copy of Carron 
Company's Catalogue, No. 11R— 
just issued—which illustrates many 
attractive designs in this beautiful 


‘* Silver-like”’ finish. 


(ARRON COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1759 


Works: CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Branch Works - - - - Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


Showrooms: LONDON—15 Upper Thames Street, 
E.C.4, and 50 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 
LIVERPOOL—22-30 Redcross Street. BRISTOL— 
6 Victoria Street. EDINBURGH—114 George Street. 
GLASGOW—123 Buchanan Street. 


Offices: MANCHESTER — 14 Ridgefield. NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE—13 Prudhoe Street. BIRMING- 
HAM—3 Exchange Buildings, Stephenson Place. LEEDS 
—I5 Park Row. 


LRU UR RU RURAL Established in the yeyeueucucueueucurur 


Reign of George II. 
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SF 
a) Two Great Achievements in Cathedral Lighting 


4 Bes new Liverpool Cathedral and the ancient Peterborough Cathedral are both 

illuminated by means of B.T.H. equipment installed in accordance with the 
plans of our Illuminating Engineers. In both cases the lighting is not only ample 
and well diffused, but is also absolutely appropriate and architecturally correct. 


The wonderful lighting results 
achieved in both Cathedrals are 
largely due to the valuable co- 
operation of the architects and 
consulting engineers concerned, 
who have employed B.T.H. 
lighting units and Mazda Lamps 
to the fullest advantage and have 
designed special methods of 
decorative treatment. 


Our Illuminating Engineers will 
be pleased to submit plans and 
proposals to any architect or 
engineer who may be interested 
in the lighting of a new church, 
or the re-lighting of an old one. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. Both photographs were taken entirely by PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


Architect: Sir Gilbert Scott. artificial lighting. : : Oa 
Consulting Engineer : Mr. Lester Taylor. Consulting Engineer: Mr. H. A. Neville. 
Contractors: Messrs. J. Hunter &§ Co., Liverpool. Contractors : Messrs. J. H. Amies & Son. 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Mazda House, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


fm LAL WORK 


ARCHITECT URAL 
BRONZE : WORK 


” WROT:IRON-WORK 
WOOD-WORK:-CARVING:LEADED-LIGHTS 


J-WIPPELL:&- COL? 
EXETER LONDON 
CATHEDRAL: YARD DUNCANNON:S™W-C 
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(OWN MAKE) 


PANELLING 
JOINERY 
BANK FITTINGS 
FURNITURE 


Factories 


CLEVELAND 
WORKS 


LONDON W.1. 


TC elephone 
MUSEUM 5250 
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HOWARD AND SONS yp 


Established 1820 


IN 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


cin) 


[——) 
BY APPOINTMENT 


“(OWN MAKE) 
PARQUET 


PAINTING & 
DECORATION 


“ Duvet '' EASY 
CHAIRS & 


UPHOLSTERY 


Celegrams 
DUVET, WESDO, LONDON 


W.1 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 
decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in some ‘of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. 
factused by this firm for the last 125 years, eae aoe in many oe the most important panes? in the SSE som: 


By SpEcIAL APPOINTMENT 


It has been manu- 


to His Majesty. 


ee 
Canada House, 
Trafalgar Square 


Architect : 


Septimus P, Warwick, F.R.I.B.A. 


_Messrs. Leach & Co., Potter's Fields. 


A DECORATIVE MATERIAL OF THE RENAISSANCE WHICH 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c., &c. 
STEEL STANCHIONS SURROUNDED WITHOUT SHOWING 
JOINT. ; a al 


THE EFFECT OF THE RAREST MARBLES AT A MODERATE 
COSTE 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


RECENT BUSINESS PREMISES. 
16 and 18 Cockspur Street, P. & O. Building. 


Banco Mercantil, Bolivia. 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. Architects, Messrs. Thompson and Walford. 
Cory’s Buildings, Fenchurch Street. 
Cunard Steamship Offices. Architects, Messrs. Mewes and Dav 
(Columns, Pilasters, Wall-lining, Eee Hall, and 
Staircase.) Architects, Messrs. Stock, Page and Stock. 
36 & 38 Cornhill. Architects, Messrs- Campbell, Jones, and aa, FF.R.1.B.A. 


RECENT LINERS 


S.S. “Carinthia ” (Cunard). S.S. ‘‘Mongolia’”’ (P. & O.). 
S.S. “ Otranto”’ (Orient). S.S. “‘ Asturias’’ (P. & O.). 
S.S. “ Llandovery Castle” (R.M.S.S.). S.S. “Moldavia” (P, & O.). 


S.S. “ Rajputana”’ (P. & O.). 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTD. 


Linhope Street, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 


Telephone : No. 4054 Paddington, Telegrams: ‘‘Grasp, London.” 


FLOORING 


SOFAS 
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To keep out Weather is the primary 
function of aroof. Animportant secondary 
function may be to let in Light. Mellowes 
“Eclipse” Patent Roof Glazing performs 
both functions to admiration. 


The lead-cased steel bars hold the glass 
without putty ; they never need painting. 
The result is a roofing system that (barring 
accidents) costs nothing to maintain—an 
investment in which the bugbear of depre- 
ciation can be practically forgotten. 


Mellowes & Co., Ltd., of Shef- 
field, will gladly send, at your 
request, any or all of their D 
catalogues. 


In panel: Section of Mellowes “Eclipse” 


= Patent Glazing-bar, showing :-— 
: A, Stcel core. B. Lead sheath, 
C. Lead webs. D. Glass. 


"ECLIPSE PATENT 


ROOF GLAZING 
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“EXPAMET”’ 


(REGD.) 
EXPANDED METAL 


IM 


“BB” 
“EXPAMET” 


LATHINGS 


UAL AAATT TTT 


FOR PLASTER WORK 
IN WALLS, PARTITIONS, 
CEILINGS, STEELWORK 
ENCASING, ETC. 


HUA 


Write for Illustrated 
Literature & Samples. 


Tae THEATRE, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
Architect : Andrew Mather, Esq., M.S.A., London. 
EXPAMET, PAMET THE EXPANDED METAL CO., LIMITED 
ce YORK MANSION, one ae FRANCE, _ LONDON, S.W.1. = 
KS: WEST HARTLEPOO = 
= 


‘“‘ Expamet’’ Lathing used for Suspended Ceilings. 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
All suvevavievianavquuaiaaiiuuuiayensnunciansuiv#ueeutsiag sau iiicsok baterdAniaii Fins iui rias lity ftddaa (iH Giini TTT NSLS TTR ee 


sea Sea dE 


MOULDINGS IIMBER — turRNERY : 


We Specialise in ENGLISH-MA DE : 
HIGH-CLASS MOULDINGS, | 


which can be supplied to satisfy all requirements. : 


ARCHITECTS—and others interested—are cordially invited to write to our == 
TIMBER YARD, SAW MILLS, and JOINERY DEPOT. : 


HENRY SANDELL & SONS,I® | 


: 34 CORNWALL ROAD, STAMFORD STREET, : 
ese LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E.1. Telegrams : 


SANDALWOOD, LONDON. ae 


NO 36 2A NE SS NE A ado wo. 34 NE 26 34 90 36 
a6 34 2 $8 BE RE ado abs ade . Re WA 2e YS 94 ME 3A WA NS Ms 8 BA 8A be 
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The unique resources of the 
G.E.C. Showrooms include: 


(1) A complete suite of rooms, 
including apartments furnished in 
accordance with a definite style or 
period, e.g. Adam, Louis XVI, 
Georgian, Jacobean-—and magnih- 
cently equipped with beautiful 
fittings in harmony with the par- 
ticular style of furnishing. 


(2) The“ MAGNET” Electric 


Home—a complete residence with 
its various apartments (in full | 
size) decorated and furnished by | 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow and f 
equipped to the very last detail | 
with all the most modern applica- | 
tions of electricity to domestic [| 
requirements — lighting, heating, 
cooking, cleaning, wireless, etc. 


is 


Rm eae EES SSR 


A Cordial Invitation is extended to all 
Architects to visit these showrooms and 
to send their clients at any time to in- 
spect and be informed on the modern 
applications and uses of Electricity in 
the home—in appropriate surroundings . 
and under true working conditions. 


A corner of 
the Drawing 
Room in the 


“MAGNET” 


Electric Home 


. THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. = 


Head Office and Principal Showrooms : 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


REC® TRADE MARK, Branches throughout Great Britain and in all the principal markets of the World. 1<C2 TRADE MARK. 
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C. W. COURTENAY 


MASONRY CONTRACTOR. 


SWAN WHARF,. HIGH: STREET, 
RULHAM, S.W.6. 
(Adjoining Putney Bridge.) 


Telephone : PUTNEY 1973. 


Architects. 


M. E. COLLINS, F.R.LB.A. 


Recent Contracts. 
STAFFORD HOUSE 
King William Street, E.C. 


THE PAVILION 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


2, OE, WASIRIIIUNE, FEI IIS HAAN, 


LANGHAM HOUSE 
Regent Street, W. 


TREHEARNE& NORMAN 


MORNY FRERES 
Regent Street, W. 


YATES, COOK, AND 
DARBYSHIRE (for general 


elevations). 


215-221 REGENT STREET 
& 1 Maddox Street, W. 


YATES, COOK, AND 
DARBYSHIRE. 


55-64 STRAND 


(next Tivoli) 


YATES, COOK, AND 
DARBYSHIRE. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR STONEWORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION: 


oncrete 


Hardening 


Heavy steel blocks were forced 20,000 
times over this concrete test-ptece, 
sharp sand being fed to the wearing 


surfaces. The left half has been 
hardened with P.84 Silicate and is 
unaffected by this severe friction. 
The right half 1s plain concrete and 
has rapidly worn away. 
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P.84 


Silicate of Soda 
Hardens 


Densifies 
Strengthens 


CRESCENT 


TRADE MARK 


BM2C? 


BRAND 


BRUNNER, MOND 


& CO., LIMITED 


NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


London Sales Office : 
7. CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 
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The word “Ruberoid’ is a 
registerea trade mark indicating 
the manufactures _ of the 
Ruberoid Co., Ltd. Ruberoid is 
easily identified by the name 
and trade mark on the packing 
of every roll. 


RUBEROID 
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REG TAMVE MARK 


HE General Electric Co., Ltd., selected Ruberoid 
for the roofing of their Switch Works at Witton, 
involving the use of some 4,000 yards of Ruberoid 
Roofing laid on North Light concrete roofs. Laid 
in 1920, its unfailing good service has confirmed 
the wisdom of their decision. For the roofing of large industrial 
works Ruberoid has many advantages. It is unaffected by heat, 
fumes or vibration. Equally efficient on flat pitched or curved 
roof surfaces, it frees the Architect from any restriction in 
design. Its non-conducting and air-tight properties are particularly 
important where the heating and ventilation of large workshops 
is a consideration, or dustproof workshops are a_ necessity. 


RUBEROID 


ROOFING 


Illustrated catalogues giving full particulars of the various 
giades, and advantages and methods of using Ruberoid 
Roofings and Dampcourses, will be sent free on request. 


The RUBEROID (0 whe g LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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READY -THIS MONTH. 


SATLING SHIPS 
AT A GLANCE 


By EDWARD W. HOBBS 
A.I.N.A., Vickers Gold Medallist 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
L, G. CARR LAUGHTON 


The interest created by the volumes already published 
in the ‘At a Glance” Series, entitled respectively 
* English Architecture at a Glance,” “ English Furniture 
at a Glance,” and * English Rooms and their Decoration 
at a Glance,’ and the educational value which it is 
proved these books possess, has made it essential to 
enlarge the Series so that a number of subjects of 
everyday interest to the lay peblic may be included. 


The Fourth Work of the Series is devoted to the history 
of the Sailing Ship, its importance in the lives and on the 
customs of the people, its significance in migratory and 
racial movements, and in the development of culture and 
commerce. Mr. Hobbs also discusses and illustrates th 
demands of various seafaring peoples for certain qualities 
in their ships, and the effect on the design of sailing 
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ONE OF THE SHIPS OF GOOD QUEEN BESS. 


England's sure shield against the menace of Spain. 


CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTION — PRIMITIVE CRAFT — SHIPS. DURING THE 
DAWN OF HISTORY—EARLY SHIPS (1600 s.c. To 256 B.c.)—SHIPS 
OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN AND ROMAN ERA—THE VIKING 
ERA—SHIPS. OF THE TIMES OF THE CRUSADES—THE AGE OF 
ROMANCE—THE ELIZABETHAN ERA—THE EMPIRE BUILDERS— 
THE ZENITH OF THE SAILING SHIP—CLIPPER SHIPS—MODERN 
TYPES OF SHIPS—AUXILIARY SAILING SHIPS—CONTEMPORARY 
VESSELS. 
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Circa 1590. 


ships of geographical conditions, religious influences, 
and the materials available. 


duxeen, 


Centaining over 130 pages, including 159 Illustrations. Bound in full 
size SLin. by 54in. Price 6/- net, postage 34. inland. 


Illustrated Prospectuses of the “AT A GLANCE” SERIES will be sent post free on application to the Publishers— 


THE ARCHITEGTURAEL PRESS 


9 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


PLASTER 
SLABS 


“FERRO-GLASS ” 


PATENT 


PAVEMENT, STALLBOARD, FLOOR 
AND ROOF LIGHTS. 
40% MORE LIGHT. NO EXPOSED IRON 
TO RUST. ALL GLASS UNDERSURFACE 


“ FERRO-GLASS” pat. PAVEMENT LIGHTS WERE 

INSTALLED AND ‘ KING” CONCRETE PARTITION 

BLOCKS ADOPTED AT TUDOR HOUSE, REGENT 
STREET, FOR MESSRS. LIBERTY’S. 


J. A. KING & Go., Loo., 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams—‘* KINOVIQUE, CENT, LONDON.” 
SALMON PASTURES YARD - - SHEFFIELD. 


Telephones—CITY 2218/9. 


4 OXFORD PLACE = - - - LEEDS. 
CUMBERLAND ROAD - - - - BRISTOL. 


“KING” 


CONCRETE 
BLOCKS 


PARTITIONS 


EXTERNAL WALLS 
CEILINGS 
ROOFS, Etc. 
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Extensions to Tilbury Hospital. For The Seamen’s Hospital Society. 
Architect : Stanley Hamp, Esq. F.R.1.B.A. (Messrs. Colcutt & Hamp). 


Raft foundation reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric. 


B.R.C. Fabric is drawn mild steel wire, accurate- 
ly spaced, perfectly true to gauge and perfectly 
regular in strength. It is simple to lay and is 
the inevitable material for concrete reinforce- 
ment. It is 50 per cent. stronger than ordinary 
rolled steel rods. 


The BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


agpkOrvice mia DICKINSON STREET, VIANCHESTER 
Worwss TRAFFORD Park, MANCHESTER 


Branch Offices : 
LONDON, King’s Buildings, Smith Sq., Westminster, S.W.I } LEEDS, 


LIVFRPOOL, LEICESTER, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, DUBLIN & BELFAST. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


A SELECTION OF IMPORTANT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE SARGHITEG TURAL BRESS 


THE WORK OF ERNEST NEWTON, R.A. 


Forming a pictorial record of the last half century of English Domestic 
Architecture, Photographs cf Mr. Newton’s Houses and Gardens in their 
maturity have been specially taken for the bock, in which is also included 
a large selection of Working Drawings, Sketches, and Plans. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. contributes an Introduction, and Mr, William 
G. Newton, M.A., the son who was intimately associated with his father’s 
work in later years, writes a Critical Appreciation. 

Containing over 220 pages, including more than 200 illustrations, and a 
frontispiece in colour. Bound in full cloth, size 9fin. x 12%in. Price 
£3 38. Net; Postage 1s. Inlund. (Ready shortly.) 


THE PRESERVATION OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL AND OTHER FAMOUS 
BUILDINGS. 


A Textbook on the new Science of Conservation, including an Analvsis of 
Movements in Historical Structures prior to their Fall. By WILLIAM 
HARVEY, 

The new Science undoubtedly forms an important branch of 
architectural study, and a knowledge of its principles should be of great 
interest to all architects and engineers. 

Containing over 160 pages, including more than 70 photographs, measured 
drawings, diagrams, and plans. Bound in quarter cloth, size 8} in. x 54 in. 
Price tos. 6d. Net ; Postage 6d. Inland. 


PRELUDE TO ARCHITECTURE. 


By WILITIAM G. NEWTON, M.C., M.A.Oxon, F.R.I.B.A. A Series of 
Essays in which the Author discusses the New Bases of Criticism upon 
which Modern Architecture should be judged, and encourages a deeper 
study of the principles involved. 

Bound in full cloth, size 4} in. x 6? in. 
Inland. 


THE. PRINCIPLES OF _ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION. 


By HOWARD ROBERTSON, F.S.Arc., S.A.D.G., Principal, Architectural 
Association Schools of Architecture. With a Foreword by ROBERT 
ATKINSON, F.R.I.B.A. Being a study of the main factors of Architectural 
Composition, and a consideration of their importance in the production of 
successful design; 184 pages, including over 160 line illustrations, specially 
drawn by the Author. Bound in quarter cloth, size 6} in.x 8 in. Price 
tos. 6d. Net; Postage 6d. Inland. 


Price 3s. 6d. Nel; Postage 3d. 


GARDEN CITY HOUSES AND DOMESTIC 
INTERIOR DETAILS. 


The Fourth Edition of this book has been revised and enlarged, and com- 
prises a typical specification of a Garden City House, with a series of 
Working Drawings prepared by T. Millwood Wilson, F.R.1.B.A., together 
with over 70 pages of Exterior Views, Elevations, Sections, and Plans, 
also 39 pages of working drawings of Interior Details such as Billiard-rooms, 
Ceilings, Chimneypieces, Conservatories, Corridors, Courtyards, Doors, 
Dining-rooms, Dressers, Firedogs, Fittings, Halls, Niches, Panelling, 
Saloons, Screens, Staircases, Vestibules, and Windows. Containing 128 
pages. Bound in quarter cloth, size 12} in.x9 in. Price 7s. 6d. Net; 
Postage 9a. Inland. 


OLD DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
HOLLAND. 


Edited by F. R. YERBURY, Secretary of the Architectural Association. 
Containing a series of 78 photographic plates by the Editor, comprising 
both exterior and interior views; 24 measured drawings by E. R. Jarrett, 
A.R.1I.B.A.; and a frontispiece in colour, together with an Introduction 
by Dr. Ir. D. F. Slothouwer, the well-known Dutch architect. 

The pictures illustrate the charm of one of the most interesting, vet strangely 
neglected, phases of domestic building in Europe. Bo.awd in quarter cloth, 
size 12 in.X 9} in. Price 25s. Net; Postage 94. Inland 


THE SMALLER HOUSE. 


A selection of examples by well-known architects. Comprising 148,;photo- 
graphic views of exteriors and interiors of large and small family houses 
and bungalows, together with a series of plans, sections, and elevations. 
A table showing the cost of the houses iJlustrated is also given at the end of 
the book. Bound in quarter cloth, size 12 in.x 9} in. Price 25s. Net; 
Postage od. Inland. 


The Four Works published in the 
“At a Glance” Series. 


SAILING SHIPS AT A GLANCE. (Ready shortly. 


A Pictorial Study of the History of the Sailing Ship from the Tarliest 
Times to the Present Day. 

By EDWARD W. HOBBS, A.I.N.A., Vickers Gold Mcdallist. With an 
Introduction by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. 

To all lovers of sailing ships this work will make an instant appeal. In 
a series of 150 fascinating pen-and-ink drawings, Mr. Hobbs traces the 
history of the sailing ship, its importance in the lives and on the customs 
of the people, its significance in migratory and racial movements, and in 
the development of culture and commerce. He also discusses and illus- 
trates the demands cf various seafaring peoples for certain qualities in their 
ships, and the effect on the design of sailing ships of geographical 
conditions, religious influences, and the materials available. Bound in 
full duxeen, size 8} in. x 54 in. Price 6s, Net; Postage 3d. Inland. 


ENGLISH ROOMS AND THEIR DECORATION 
AT A GLANCE. 
Vol. I, 1066-1620. Vol. II, 1620-1800. 


By CHARLES H. HAYWARD. 


An endeavour is made in this Work to illustrate the development of the 
interior of the English house over a period of some 500 years, from early 
Gothic times to the close of the Eighteenth Century. Mr. Hayward has 
pictured in his drawings not only the changes which have taken place in the 
general design of rooms, but also the characteristics of such decorative 
details as staircases, chimneypieces, panelling, ceilings, doors and doorcases, 
etc., the study of which reveals much of the tastes and culture of our ances- 
tors, as well as the trend of the national temperament at particular periods 
of English history. The pictures are accompanied by an historical Intro- 
duction and Descriptive Notes. Each volume contains over 100 illustrations 
from drawings specially prepared by the Author. Bound in quarter cloth, 
size 8} in.x 54in. Price 5s. Net each velume. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE AT A GLANCE. 


By CHARLES H. HAYWARD. An elementary study in pictures of the 
Furniture of the 16th-18th centuries written specially for the amateur. 
Accompanied by historical notes which contain all the information necessary 
for the identification of any piece of furniture belonging to these periods. 
Bound in quarter cloth, size 8} in.x 54 in. Price 5s. Net. 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE AT A GLANCE. 


With Historical Notes by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A., and 
yo pen-and-ink drawings by J. D. M. HARVEY, B.A. Fourth Edition, 
revised. A book for the architect’s waiting-room and primarily intended 
to assist him in his perennial task of public education. Bound in quarter 
cloth, size &4 in.x 54 in. Price 1s. 6d. Net; Postage 3d. Inland. 


Further Volumes in this series are in preparation. 


The Two Works published in the 
“Tattle Things that Matter” Series. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT MATTER FOR THOSE 
WHO BUILD. 


By EDWIN GUNN. This book forms a valuable supplement to the text- 
books on Building Construction, and contains a great deal of practical 
information about the difficulties met with by architects and builders in the 
design and construction of houses, together with helpful advice showing 
how the innumerable pitfalls which occur in practice can be surmounted. 
Bound in quarter cloth, size 8} in.x54 in. Second Edition, revised. 
Price 5s. Net ; Postage 3d. Inland. 


MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE. 


By WILLIAM HARVEY. Author of ‘‘ The Preservation of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Othe: Famous Buildings.” 


Mr. Harvey's book has heen written to emphasize the importance of sound 
design and construction in house building, and to show why “jerry’’-built 
houses are likely to prove an unsatisfaciory investment. If the information 
in this volume were more generally possessed by the house builder, ne would 
be able to appreciate more readily the work his architect carries through for 
him. Bound in quarter cloth, size 84 in.x 5} in. Price 5s. Net; Postage 
3d. Inland, 


A New Catalogue of Books on Architecture, Fine Art, Decoration, Housing, etc., will be sent 
post free on application to:— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 


g9 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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Electric 3 


ensure good light 
both indoors and 
out of doors 


Mazda Lamps can be bought 
wherever electric lamps are sold. 


BETTER ROOFING TILES 
MESSENGER & Co., Ltd. IG IUGR ORT 


Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


London Office : 122 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1 


Telephone:—691 Loughborough 
1209 Victoria, London 


Experts on 


To 
CHURCHES, Builders everywhere are finding Majors Patent Double 
Roman Interlocking Tiles cheaper and better for all roofing 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, purposes than the plain Broseley type. 


Here are a few reasons :— 


MANSIONS, ete. 


i They weigh less—6 cwts. of Major’s per square, against 

; 11 ewts. of plain tiles. 

Schemes arranged and Estimates 9) They save labour—75 Major’s needed per square instead 
submitted for complete = of 600 plain tiles. 

3 They need less timber—only 80 ft. of battens needed 

Y where plain tiles would require 300 ft. 

4 Their cost is lower—approximately 10/- per square less 
than plain tiles. 


| Wa Heating Installations. 
The ‘‘ QUORN” BOILER SS 


The economy and efficiency of Major’s Patent Roofing Tiles 


: have gained for them the highest awards in every competition 
The Low Pressure Hot Water System, as supplied by since 1884, and they have been selected for more than 80 
Messenger &_ Go:; invariably gives complete satisfaction, housing schemes. Write to-day for full particulars, 


and the QUORN BOILER is specially adapted for the Heat- , 
ing of large Buildings at a very moderate outlay, being 
economical in first cost, in fixing, and in fuel consumption. 


PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 
J & H C MAJOR LTD BRIDGWATER 


Catalogue A on application, with particulars 
of numerous contracts successfully carried out. 


SS ___ 
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Telephone: 1064 Central. 52 GT. QUEEN ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


SW ANSER ©SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE METAL WORK 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES. G 


JOHN ORR & SONS 
BN] PAINTERS ° FR 
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BRONZE GATES, LIFT ENCLOSURES, COUNTER GRILLES, LETTERS, 
METAL HANDRAILS, ENAMELLED BRONZE NAME TABLETS. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Selected by MERVYN E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.IB.A. 


In this series photographic illustrations are given side by side 
with specially prepared measured drawings. Six portfolios. 
Price £1 1s. each net (postage 9d. inland), or £5 5s. complete. 

A complete Catalogue of Books on fee ae and the 
Allied Arts will be sent post free on application to— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, So 
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POST FREE SUBSCRIPTION RATES TO 


“THE ARCHITECTS JOURNALS 
Published every Wednesday Price 6d. 


Hygeian Rock | 2 months, 6 months, | 3 months, 
| including all including all including all 
| fanae and pou and reeset is and 
| ecial Issues. pecial issues. opecial issues. 
Building Composition = pions 18 | 
| United Kingdom, | 
Renders walls damp-proof, on pa ae elles 10 yi 2e 0d: 6s. Od. 
Increases their strength, | Ser. i, ol o thee 
| ED Elsewhere 
Reduces their cost. Abroad. $1 8 6 | Ids. 6d. | 7s. 6d. 
a | | 


Ortuer Points or IMPORTANCE ARE :— | Subscriptions can be paid through any Newsagent or sent 
Te setevalmost immediarely, direct to > the Publisher, but i in either « case must st be prepaid. 
It renders walls vermin-proof—a serious defect ia hohow 

walls. 


It deadens sound. 
It is a non-conductor of heat and cold. 


“PRACTICAL 
ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING.” 


A series of fully illustrated articles under the 

above title, by Epwarp W. Hosss, dealing 

with the construction of the different types of 

Architectural Models, is now appearing each 
week in 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


Published every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


It is inodorous when set. 

It is imperishable. 

It is easi!y applied, no skilled labour being required. 

ieee now be obtained at a price little above pre-war 
gures. 


Quality fully maintained. 


FULL PARTICULARS. 


WILLIAM WHITE, 


Great Western Works, ABERGAVENNY 


Established 1880, 
Telegraphic Address: ““HYGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
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More, it means a definite, a specific guarantee ; 
a guarantee backed by more than a hundred years’ 
reputation; a guarantee that means absolute 
purity of every ingredient. “ Nine Elms” products 
protect as well as beautify. They are reliable 
because they contain only pure ingredients. 


“NINE ELMS” PURE PAINT. 


Mixed, ground, and strained by specially designed 
machinery, the paint will pass any test, practical 
or analytical. 
The White Lead is Guaranteed Genuine 
English Stack-made, 
The Linseed Oil is Guaranteed Genuine. 
The Turpentine is Guaranteed Genuine 
American. 
Unequalled for fineness of colour and density, 
“Nine Elms” Paint isthe finest paint that science 
can devise. : 


& 


Nine Elms means a Irple 
GUARANTEE 


Farmiloe’s HARD GLOSS PAINT. 


A preservative paint of exceptional beauty. Gives 

a hard, mirror-like finish that can be washed 

repeatedly. For interior and exterior work, for wood, 

iron, brick, plaster, cement, or stone, specify HARD 

GLOSS, the handsome paint that prevents rust 

and decay. In white and thirty-two stock colours. 
Tint Card on application. 


“CEILINGITE,” 


Regd. Trade Mark. 
White distemper for ceilings. Will not flake or 
rub off. Gives a perfect snow-white surface such 
as cannot be obtained with whitewash. No 
trouble toprepare. Ask for particulars of TINTED 
“ CEILINGITE,” for Walls, etc. Obtainable in 
many delightful shades. Write for Tint Card. 


TM amilclid, 


Welrintle. SM1. 


Sole selling agents for ““CEILINGITE” and HARD GLOSS in Lancashire, 


Yorkshire, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, Scotland, 
and Ireland :— 


Messrs. Foster, Blackett & Wilson, Limited, Hebburn-on-Tyne, 


to whom all orders and enquiries for these districts should be addressed. 
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Tens of thousunds of British 
workinen are employed directly 
and indirectly wn the British 
Cement Industry. This series 
of talks will show how 
much labour and how many 
processes are involved. They 
will show, too, the extraordi- 
nary care which is taken in the 
production of ‘Blue Circle’ 
cement, which shows a substan- 
tial margin over the require- 
ments of the British Standard 
Specification. 


BLUE CIRCLE CEMENT 


+ 


———— 
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THE ROTARY KILN 


Of all the plant involved in the manufacture of 
Blue Circle cement, these giant Rotary Kilns 
present the most impressive spectacle. 


They are set on an incline, and through them the 
slurry (chalk, clay and water) passes until the 
water is evaporated. The dry material remaining 
is gradually heated to a temperature of about 
2,300° Fah. At this temperature the chalk is 
converted into lime, and the lime enters into 
chemical composition with the silica and alumina 
of the clay. ' 


At the end of the Kiln—in the burning zone— 
a fierce blast forces in finely powdered coal which 
ignites and maintains the necessary heat. 


The whole of this process is under control. The 
quantity of raw material entering the Kiln, the 
amount of fuel used and the speed of rotation are 
regulated scientifically. ; 


Specify 
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THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Telephone: Victoria S980 (20 lines) 
Telegrams: Port’and, Parl, Loxdon 


Printed tor tue Proprietors of “Tue Arcuitects’ JourNAL,” of “THe ARCHITECTURAL Review,” and of “Srrcirication,” by Eyre & Sportiswoope, Ltd., 

t Downs Park Road, London, E.8, and published monthly at ¢ Queen Anne’s Gate, Westmi , London, S.W.1. 

Agents—Canada : THE Toronto News Co., Ltd.; THe Moxtreat News Co. U.S.A.: WILLIAM Heisurn, New York. South Africa: THe CenTRaL 
Cape Town. India: Tue Union Acency, Bombay; D. B. Tararor EvALA, Sons & Co., Ltd., Bombay. Australia: Jervis MANTON, M ie; Wi 

Melbourne. New Zealand: R, Hirt & Son, Auckland. Japan: Maruzen Co., Tokyo. Holland: J. G. Rorsexs, Am: 

Entered in the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. : ar ae 
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